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PREFACE 


The idea for this volume come from a series of meetings held by one 
of three committees appointed by Superintendent Rex Pumam of the 
Oregon State Department of Education to examine the content of 
courses required /or cerdAcadon. Each member of the committee on 
educational psychology submitted to me as chairman the outline or syl- 
labus of the course as taught in his insritution. Twelve public and private 
(Catholic and Protestant) insritunons were represented. The major 
topics were quickly determined, but only after careful study was it de- 
cided to eliminate topics on methods of teaching, guidance, and adult 
education. These, it was felt, overlapped material that properly belonged 
to other basic professional courses. In this book, an attempt is made to 
keep to a minimum materiaf likely to be found in other courses. 

In addition to the w’ork of this committee, 1 have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Vo!. 41, Part j, 1941, and Vol. 49, Part i, 1950. The Oregon 
committee and the Society's committees stressed the practical aspects of 
ps)xhologicaI theories. These theories arc illustrated in this book, and 
the reader is consistently asked to extend the list of implications and 
applications. 

Educational psychology, like other studies, is undergoing a steady 
process of alteration. Notable among the changes is a shift in emphasis 
from physiological psychology to one oriented in sodal groupings. 
Another shift is from artificial and fragmented experimental studies of 
learning to study of children and youth in the classroom and community. 
These shifts are recognized in this book. Not only is stress laid upon 
the fact that pupils have a body and a potential for mental development, 
but emphasis is also made on the kind of home and culture which condi- 
tions their emotions and intellect. Experimental evidence is introduced 
and interpreted in the light of such trends as the foregoing. 

Underlying principles of psychology are presented in many different 
contexts. Illustrative cases arc used sparingly. It is my belief that the 
citing of a case produces an nn/usrifi^ feeling of understanding on the 
vu 
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part of the student when in reality that case is only one of iimiy which 
could illustrate the working of the principle. No book can anticipate all 
the problems a teacher will later encounter. Therefore, it is of primary 
importance to understand the principle or gcncralization-the common 
modus operand!. The emphasis is placed on 'ivby behaviors arc as they arc 
and ivhy certain factors have the influence they have. 

The following topics receive more space and attention than may be 
found in other texts on educational psychology: growth as a pervasive 
factor in learning and teaching, the role of the social setting, mental 
hygiene with emphasis on the teacher’s dynamic influence, and evaluation 
as a continuous process rather than as a culminating act. The four parts 
of the book are best explained by reference to “The Blueprint for Psj'- 
chology of Learning and Teaching” (frontispiece). 

The films listed at the end of each chapter may prove more useful if 
a committee of students is given responsibility for selection, preview’, 
and follow-up discussion. Tl^ procedure need not interfere with com- 
ments or evaluations by the instructor, but it will ser\’e to make students 
more active in the learning process. Further, it will give them practice 
in the utilization of this v^uable learning aid. 

Summaries of chapters are, after the first chapter, presented in two 
parallel columns: (i) Psychological Principles and (a) Practical Appli- 
cations. The headings are oversimplified. Ps)’chological principles may 
be described as principles, theories, corollaries, existing beliefs, guesses, 
etc. For each "principle” there may be many more practical applications; 
for each practical application there may be many more justifying prin- 
ciples. It cannot be stressed too strongly that the parallel lists are sugges~ 
tive and represeTTtathe, planned to show that there is a relationship be- 
tween theory and practice. Therefore, a valuable exercise in understand- 
ing and application will be to extend the lists. If the lists are not studied 
with this extension in mind, there is danger that the relationships of 
psychology to education may appear to be more limited than is the actual 
case. 


The book has been kept as short as possible for three reasons. First, 
there is less^ likelihood that the edge will be taken off other professional 
courses-guidance, methods, curriculum development, etc. Second, the 
mstructor must be free to develop his own points of emphasis and to 
suggest his favorite readings. With a short volume, this can be done 
without causing the student to feel that an important part of the course 
has been omitted. Third, students are often apprehensive of the encyclo- 
pedic nature of some texts. ^ 


Thanlcs are dut to many pcisons for helping with various phases o 
thn "oti. Dr. George B. Manin, Wiiiamettc University, meticuioush 
read the entire manuscript and offered vaioabic suggestions. Dr. Victo 
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N. Phelps, Dr. Frank Learned, Dr. Warren W. Wilcox, and Dr. Henry 
Stevens, all of the General Extension Division of the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, read chapters and offered suggestions. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Phelps gave me material on how to analyze a test score by 
using the quadrant of expectancy. To the best of my knowledge, this 
is the first time the material lias been presented in printed form. Mrs. 
Veldon Dimcnt carefully, critically, and promptly ^'ped and reaped 
the manuscript. Her promptness was an incentive to steady work on my 
part. Thanks are also due to the many publishers who permitted quota- 
tion of some of their materials; acknowledgments arc specifically made 
in footnotes. My wife, Evelyn, has kept my time free from entangle- 
ments that would have hindered steady application to the work— at the 
same rime insisting that there arc limits to the working day. 

Harold W. Bernard 
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PART ONE 


TOAIORROW’S TEACHER 
TODAY’S STUDENT 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


BEHA^^OR IS caused— ic is goal-seeking in nature. This fact forms the 
orientation of Part I. What educational ps)'chology is and does is 
presented as a means of getting you, as a future teacher, to identify 
yourself with the subject. Then, the application of psychological 
theory to an immediate and practical probicm-that of improved 
methods of study-serves a dual purpose. First, the chapters arc de- 
signed as approaches to your present mooration; and second, they 
arc planned to show what you should learn for later application. 
Part I concludes by focusing attention on the individual teacher, as 
a teacher of vshat he is as a person. Here the reader is prompted to 
examine and improve himself because he will be a cause of the be- 
havior of his ow'si pupils. The teacher u verj’ much a part of what 
pupils leam. 
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THE FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PsYaioLOGY IS designed to predict the individuars reaction to his environ- 
ment. "V ou, as a student, can apply psj’choJogj' to your own behavior and 
make your actions more c/Tccdvc. You can, for example, become a better 
learner by determining and stating your goals precisely. You can avoid 
difficulties by making a prcl/minaiy' sanrey of the day’s work or the term’s 
work and by carefully studying the requirements of the profession you 
have selected. You can develop the kind of mental set that will make yoar 
classwork a pleasure or one that will make the performance of required 
tasks a burdensome duty. Such behaviors arc among the concerns of edu- 
cational psychology. 

A big-game hunter might be used as a parallel example. The hunter 
who wishes to get directly to the haunts of big game must ask, “What 
kind of country will I get Inro? How do I keep on the right trail? What 
is the best alternative route? ‘V^’hat equipment uill I need? How long will 
it take?” You, as a prospective teacher, should ask, “What is educational 
ps}'chology’? 1 Vhar U'iJl f get ovt of hs srvdy? IVhat onderstandings do I 
need? How can these understandings be applied?” A partial and prelimi- 
narj' ans^ver to such quesrions will make you a more efficient learner by 
clarifying your objectives. It should be mentioned, too, that U’hen you 
do become a teacher your first duty might well be to tell your pupils 
ii'hat their study vdll da for rhm— what they will get out of it. They 
should kno\v how their study will increase the effectiveness of their lives. 
You and your future pupils may apply psychology to learning and cause 
it Co be more economical and better directed. Psychology* may Serve to 
avoid random activity' and the waste of dmc. Sometimes the application 
of sound psy’chology can be a matter of imitation or accident. Preferably 
the appliwtion should be the result of knowledge and intent. A textbook 
can supply an outline of knowledge. The student must supply the intent 
to apply what is learned. 

3 
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tomorrow’s teacher, today’s student, and psychology 


RELATIONSHIPS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO EDUCATION 
The Meaning of Psychology. It has been said that ps)'chology is a way 
of putting what we all know into language that nobody can understand. 
There are nvo errors contained in this statement. One is that people do 
not always know what they thought they knew. Men have not always 
jbnotrn what psj'chology teaches. For example, we have not alwap 
knoum how important it is to love, cuddle, and fondle a baby; how futile 
it is to attempt to make a child learn (there w'as a time w’hen the motto 
of the school was “Learn or get out”); how real psjxhological or emo- 
tional illness is (some still think there is no difference bettveen pretended 
illness and illness as an escape mechanism); and how necessary it is to 
have an environment that will stimulate optimum growth. 

The second error is that the things we thought we knew are only par- 
tial truths. Ideas now undergoing revision include the nature of intelli- 
gence and its operation, the best method for motivating students, the 
most successful method of presenting school subjects in an advantageous 
psj’chological setting, and ^e belief that hard work will get one to the 
top of the ladder of success. There arc no simple answers to the many 
questions regarding human behavior. Educational psychology will not 
nuke you a good teacher, but it can provide the framework for improve- 
ment. 

The roots of the word “ps)’cho1og)'” may serve as a starting point for 
understanding what it is. The first part of the word is derived from 
psychCf meaning the “soul” or the “mind.” “Soul” was not originally 
; thought of in a religious connotation but as the inner flame, or the cen- 
ter, the spirit, of man. The latter part of the word refers to the study, 
or science, of the field that is indicated by the first part of the word, i.e., 
“sociolog)',” “biolog)',” or “philolog)'.” Thus, psychology was originally 
the study, or science, of the soul or the mind. 

Since experience influences the behavior of an organism and since be- 
havior is an attempt of the organism to adjust to the multiple stimuli 
which impinge upon it, an acceptable definition of ps)'cholog)' is “the 
study of the organism's adjustment to its environment.” This is* a simple 
definition, but it is by no means a simple concept. The organism is an ex- 
ceedingly complex phenomenon consisting of heart, brain, spinal cord, 
muscles, bones, glands, blood, sensory organs, and so on without end.* 
Adjustment and the process of adjusting arc likewise complex. They are 
lifelong processes continuing from the moment of conception throughout 
the span of life. The environment is no less complex-consisting as it does 
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of social, economic, gcographicai, institurional, physical, and similar fac- 
tors -vvhich bear on the oiganism’s processes of adjusting. Thus, it can be 
seen that there is danger of oversimplification. There can be no satisfac- 
tory' simple, capsule assertion of n-hat psychology is or svhat it does. Nev- 
ertheJ^, me mill say m summary that ps>'choIogy is mainly concerned ' 
^vith the connnuing study of the processes (adjustments) through which 
inherent pofcnrialiries (the organism) are affected by' stimulating circum- 
stances (the ensdronment) to produce nem, and hope better, ways of 
adjusting. ^ 

Urmches of Psychology. Ps)’chofogy bears on all activities. Nothing 
me hear, say', or do is mithout its psychological implications. It has be- 
come necessary, as knowledge has increased and the ai'enues for more 
investigations have been opened, to make many divisions of psychology. 
These divisions single out of the entire realm of psychology particular 
phenomtna for study. However, the divisions arc not sharp. Phenomena 
which operate in one area arc also pertinent in another. The distinctions 
arc made merely for the sake of convenience in aadermc discussion; 
there is no sharp line of demarcation when it comes to agplylng psy- 
chology. 

General psychology is the basic study which cuts across the various 
branches of psycliology' (applied, comparative, educational, ere,). It 
stresses such problems as mhat and ho%v me see and hear and u hac causes 
emotions and how they can be controlled. The nature, measurement, and 
import of intelligence are important considerations. The nature and ex- 
tent of differences benveen people— height, weight, glandular balance, 
sensory' acuit)', and intelligence— are pervasive problems. 

Comparative, or animal, psychology is devoted to the development of 
knowledge about living organbms other than human beings. Though the 
suidy is of tadpoles, cats, dogs, mice, rats, and primates, the usual ob- 
jective is to aid in the formulation of hypotheses. These may prove valu- 
able in devising experiments that w'ill make possible the prediction and, 
ultimately, the control of human behavior. 

Applied psycholog)’ is many things. As the name implies, it is an at- 
tempt to use p^'chology in solving practical problems, such as predict- 
ing abili^ to perform certain jobs and professions. It may be applied to 
the devising of advertising appeals that will sell more of a stated product. 

The problem may be one of devising propaganda that will influence the 
adoption of a certain point of view. Child j^’chology, adolescent psy- 
chology, and educational psychology are not included under the heading 
of applied psychology, but in practice they are applied co certain classes 

° Mustri^’psychology might well be considered n subdirision of ap- 
plied psj'chology since ir has to do ss*h the acentate placement of men 
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in accordance with their abilities, interests, and esperience. It deals with 
the securing of high degrees of accord bettvcen employer and employee 
and bettveen employee and employee. The aun is to secure greater eft- 
eaencs'-more production for the espenditure of less time and energy. 

Social psychology- is the smdy of individuals as they behave toward 
other individuals and within social groups. It is a combinadon of psy- 
chology and sociology and deals with such matters as the influence of 
sociafclass on behavior, leadership, crowd behavior, the family, church, 
aud the like. Illustrative of the overlapping between the branches of py- 
chology is the fact that such matters as propaganda, advertising, delin- 
quency, and the role of language are aspects of social psychology and 
are al^ considered in other branches. 

Abnormal ps)’cholog)’ deals with the dtaraaeristics of, and die condi- 
tions that lead to, the behavior of those individuals who are mentally ill. 
The study is directed toward the avoidance of mental illness and the cure 
of those who have already developed abnormality'. 

Child psychology is concerned widi the factors that influence early 
dcvclopmenL Heredity', prenatal infloences, family relationships, play' 
associations, and commnnity factors arc studied to determine the predomi- 
nant influences that condition the first years of life. Physical gros\’th, 
motor de\’elopmenc, language responses, and growth in thinking, feeling, 
and learning are all considerations of child psychology’. 

Adolescent psychology* is, like child psychology, an artificial but highly' 

/ practical division of the phenomena of growth and development of the 
individual. At one time it centered about the development of sexual ma- 
turity’- .More recently it is coming to mean the study* of the individual as 
he emerges into the wider realms of mature society and of the influence 
upon him of the culture in which he lives. 

Other branches, or rather subdivisions, of psychology deal with prob- 
lems of mature adjustment (mental hygiene), senescence, parent-child re- 
lationships, and marriage. One such branch, called generic psychology*, 
traces the individual from his ancestry and childhood through maturity 
and senility. Another branch, which will be dealt with in more detail 
later, b that called cducarional psychology, or the psychology of teach- 
ing and learning. 

Tbe Aims of Psyekology. The aim of the study of psychology b to 
unders^d and direct behavior. Thb inclusive aim must be broken into 
subordinate aims which will embrace the various elements involved in 
behavior, the situation, the organism, and the response. Thus, the aims 
may be suted as follows; 

I. Psychol^' aims to understand the kinds of stimuli most likely to 
obtain desirable and adetjuate responses. Stimuli are both internal and 
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external, so psychology studies the otganism as well as the sarroundinc" 
environment. o 

I w know the nature of the individual. This will in- 

clude his inhented equipment-glands, reflexes, sense organs, appetite, etc. 

It Will also include the residue of preidous experiences as the individual 
groivs physically and matures f^'chologicaUy. There is an attempt to 
formulate generalizations regarding the characteristic qualities or attri- 
butes of childhood, adolescence, and maturitj^ 

3. Psychology aims to formulate principles of leaming-to determine 
how successful responses are selected and consolidated into behavior pat- ^ ^ 
terns. ^ 


THE MEANING AND AIMS OF EDUCATIONAL PSTCHOLOGr 
The Purpose of Edticattoml Psychology. Educational p^chology is 
one of the branches of psycholog)'-parallel to social, abnormal, and other 
psychologies. It is one of the plmes of applied psycholog)’— the study ap- 
plied to the problems of teaching and learning. TTie primary concerns of 
educational p^cholog)’ arc (j) the nature and characteristics of thej 
learner, (a) the nature of learning processes, (3) the manner in which ' 
these processes may be facilitated by the teacher, (4) the establishment of ' 
scientific principles for the procedures employed in formal education 
(see frontispiece for blueprint). 

An expansion of these primary concerns will more clearly reveal the 
field of educational psychology. The nature of the learner will be re- 
vealed through a study of individual differences in intelligence, motiva- 
tion, past experiences, and bodily vigor. The nature of the learner is also 
approached through the study of the outstanding characteristics of child- 
hood and adolescence. The nature of what b to be learned is revealed 
through investigation of the rcbiivc difficulty of school subjects, tlic 
meanirifffulness of die material for the individual, the situation in uhich 
the material is presented, and the degree of concreteness or specificity of 
the material. The nature of practical learning depends on the extent to 
svhich the material satisfies a need or desire of the learner. A study of 
economical processes of learning results in the formulation of principles 
for effecting learning, such as the role of motivation, drill, experimenta- 
tion, experience, meamng, and establishment of goals. Discussion of the 
scientific bases of education will result in an c^luation of various rcach- 

:hoIogy is simply to undersemd hou' the 
r be most effectively guided. This aim uill 
to which the study of educational psy- 
vour own teaching, Jraming. and living, 
ou were taught. Improved techniques 


ing procedure. 

The aim of educational psy< 
learning processes of pupils maj 
he accomplished to the e.xtcnr 
chology makes a difference in 
Vou cannot afford to teach as y 
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techniques that were used in their student days. We cannot afford to 
continue to desen’e the accusation that instruction today is fundamen- 
tally no bener than it previously was (6, p. 4*). 

Nevertheless, it is probably true that the radical changes that could be 
made in teaching have only begun to be made. The hints provided in Ce- 
rent writings and discussion should result in greatly improved practice. 
Your study can lead to the change which is needed only if you, ^ ^ ^ 
teacher, see to it that knowledge is applied. The study of educational 
psj’cholog)' can, and should, make a difference in your learning. You will 
see the value of establishing aims or objectives, of ret'iewing immediately, 
of spaced rather than massed practice, of knowing exact definitions, of 
periodic review, of efficient reading habits, and of good physical health 
habits. A studied application of educational psychology to your own 
learning will mean that you will probably be better able to help your 
pupils apply effective learning principles (38). The study of educational 
ps)*chology should make a difference in your own living because of the 
empirical fact that you teach what you are as well as what you say. 
Pupils quickly adopt, at least in part, the penonality characteristics of 
their teachers, and it therefore behooves you to be in the best possible 
mental health. We may now summarize by reiterating^that the aim of 
educational psj'chology is to help you improve your own living, learn- 
ing, and teaching because all of these things are avenues for stimulating 
and directing the learning processes of children. 

An Illustration of the Functioning of Educational Psychology. There is 
no universal agreement about exactly what educational psychology should 
do and be (129). In general, however, its purpo se is to_nukc_ learning 
more purposeful, lasting, and economicaint is designed to improve ef- 
fectiveness in teaching- And its purpose also is to help pupils and teach- 
ers live more harmomous and enjoyable lives. This threefold purpose of 
educational psj'cholog)' can be illustrated by a problem that vt’ill in some 
form face cs'cry teacher— a fifth-grade boy who cannot read so well as 
his pccre and for whom reading is an unwelcome part of the school day. 
Wucational ps)’chology plays its role by suggesting solutions to the dif- 
ficult)’ so that the pupil may progress more satisfactorily. 

Wc wish to know something about the boy who is embarrassed and 
resentful during reading activities. Various tests can be given which will 
provide insight into the kind of boy he is. Achievement tests will indicate 
wh^cr or not he is doing fifth-grade work in arithmetic, spellinff, and 
social studies. If he is, then the teacher has an indication that reading is a 

parcnlhews refen to the number of the item m the Ba>- 
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specific difficulty. If he is below grade in all subjects, then readinjj is onlv 
one area of retardation. If reading is his specific difficulty, then attention 
must be directed to reading; bur if he has difficulty in all subjects, it is 
an indication that all his work should be geared dotcn. An intelligence 
test can help confim the impressions gained from achievement ^lests. 
Such a test may indicate that he appears to have the ability to do fifth- 
grade reading, in which case matters of motivation, past crpericnce, and 
specific factors (vocabulary, phonics, or thought gathering) must be ex- 
plored. If his indicated ability is low, perhaps it is advisable to stop “pres- 
suring him" to achicve—he may be doing as well as can be expected. Other 
test data regarding specific aptitudes (arc, music, mechanics) may indicate 
that relating reading to some area of strength would be a motivatinc 
factor. 

Health data may be important in getting at the cause of difficulty-. If 
the boy does not hear well, he may have missed some of the e.xpl3nations 
given by the teacher or may have misunderstood the instructions. Per- 
haps the printed appearance of the word suggests nothing which is fa- 
miliar to him in terms of what he has heard. If he does not see well, he 
will have missed some of the material written on the board. Reading may 
be distasteful because of actual ph}'sical pain, caused by strain. If the 
boy has some glandular imbalance or dietary deficiencj’, the energy avail- 
able for school casks is limited. Lbtlessness and restlessness constitute bar- 
riers to success in academic activities-and they serve as symptoms of dif- 
ficulty tvhich the teacher schooled in educational psj’choJog}' must in- 
terpret. Getting at the cause of reading difficulty may improve the child’s 
whole life. 

Perhaps this fifth-grade boy’s difficulty lies in the area of motivation. 

It may be that, in terms of bis experience, goals are not clearly defined. 

He may fail to sec the importance of the acririries being pursued. This 
rather frequently happens in t^vo exuemc cases: one in tvhich the pupil 
comes from a home of low socioeconomic status and the parents arc not 
convinced of the value of schooling, and, on the other hand, one in 
which too much pressure is pot on the ch^d and he rebels against any 
further attempt at conlocmity to parental expectations. Possibly tJicrc are'-, 
tensions in the home that keep the child from appreciating the importance ' 
of school tasks-sickness of his mother, unemployment of his father, the ' 
marriage of a sister, or the drafting of a brother. He may see no rclanon- 
ship between his ambition ro be a truck driver, a cowboy, a arcus bw- 
back rider, or even a scientist and reading about Indians or cxploranon. 
Work needs to be done regarding his level of aspiration-wbat be desires 
to accomplish. Acain, the remedy may affect his entire _c.ri5wnce. 

It may be that none of the abm-e suggestions is fruitful for the slow 
reader in the fifth grade. The difficulty may lie in the relationship which 
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exists between the teacher and the puph. If there is hostilit)', smpidon, 
or a feeling of unfriendliness, the youngster will not be inclined to pu 
forth his best effort. The teacher is responsible for evidencing an interest 
in the child's welfare, for revealing an attitude of friendliness, and for in- 
dicating a tolerance for his shortcomings and personal liabilities. Much 
will be accomplished through a genuine understanding of the nature ot 
the child and the nature of his difficulties. 

■ Much of the foregoing can be illusuated in a case reponed by a super- 
intendent of schools: 

Timothy was a talented youth, although as his English teacher I must 
confess that die marl: 1 gave him at the end of each of the first tvvo mark- 
ing periods did not in any way reflect his inherent abiHi:)’. 

In the comments 1 penned on his report card, opinions were expressed 
concerning his indifference, his uncooperative attitude, and his lack of ef- 
fort. MTicn Tim’s second report was returned to me, I noticed that Tim s 
fadier had written on the space reserved for parents’ reactions the pith)' 
comment, “I am dissatisfied, too.” 

But the situation changed markedly in February’. By chance I learned that 
Tun was interested in tennis. I asked him to stay after school, and in the 
conrersanon I mendoned some of the major tournaments I had seen. 

Because of his interest, I invited him to my home on a Saturday afternoon 
to meet my eldest son, who had acquired some prominence as a local netstcr. 
When Tim left my home, after a demonstradon of tennis strokes, he took 
with him a half-dozen books on coun technics and strategy. 

Frequendy thereafter he stayed after school to talk to me about his read- 
ing. He de%'elopcd an eagerness to give expositor)* talks to his classmates 
on ins hobby. He wrote several papers on tennis ethics and the lessons 
taught by the lives of great net stars. His paper on tennis ethics he must 
have re-written at least a dozen dmes before it was accepted by the school 
literal)* magazine. 

1 believe no one in the class read or wrote more than he did during the 
next six weeks. His classmates obtained a liberal educadon in the romance 
of tennis. 

^Vhen I totaled his grades for the next report card 1 was snrprised to sec 
the great advances he had made in his knowledge of and skill in English. 
\\’hen I inscribed his mark on his card, 1 wTote: 

“Timothy has made rapid advances recently as a student, and I congratu- 
late him.” 

Back came the father’s response. “You give my son too much cre^t, sir. 
It is you who should be congratulated, for the rapid advances you have 
made recently as a teacher.”* ^ 

This is the^ purpose of educational ps)*chology— to understand the fac- 
tors that go into effective learning so w’cU that they can be manipulated 
•ThonusT. Robinson, “His Teacher Impnned, Too," tJEA JoumiJ, 41:54, 195*. 
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to produce an advantageom learning simarion. There are other areas that 
must be snidicd to underetand the Tiraothps and the fifth-graders who 
have difficulties in reading, hut the study of educational psychology con- 
stinices a big first step, 

EtJucarional psychology ma3’ function in a /earning problem which 
arises from difficulty in peer adjustments. If one does not get alon<» with 
his classmates, if he feels that they are rejecting him and chat he ^ no ' 
friends, he is likely to worry and make the so/ution of academic problems 
more difficult. A search for the cause of such a situation may result in 
formularing some program for improvement of peer relationships. The 
social “climate” of the pupil is a major determiner of the course and 
speed of his learning (113). 

There is the possibiliu' that methods of teaching need examination. Per- 
haps the teaching approach ini'olres abstractions that are beyond the 
comprehension of the entire class. Including that of the pupil with whom 
wc are primarily concerned. Everyday examples, concrete illustrations, 
specific objects, and related experiences should be used to give meaning 
to the material. Whatever is taught must be meaningful to the student. 

It must make sense, it must be understandable, in temit of the intelligence 
and experience of the particular individual concerned. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to ma)ce a specific study of each 
child in such terms as are described above. As a matter of fact, it is only 
the exceedingly difficult, and relatively rare, case that requires such de- 
tailed study. Tlie gcncraliaations of educational psychology come to the 
rescue. The principles outlined in the study narrow the range of investi- 
gation that needs to be made. The child, the curriculum, the methods, and 
tlie social relations can be examined and es^aluated in light of the princi- 
ples that are formulated in educational psychology. Thus, the study of 
educational psycholog)'’ teaches one what to look for, provides clues to 
th'e solurioti 0/ problems, and suggests procedures that arc generally ef- 
fective. 

The Amis of Educational Psychology in Terms of Outcomes. If «’c 
.x'how state the aims of our study in terras of the expected outcomes, the 
list will include: 

I. A knowledge of psychology that will make instruction more ef- 


fective , 

2. A knotvledge of the foundations of human nature that will serve as 

the basis for enriching the life of pupils , j-i 

3. A realization of the implitarions for teaching which individual dif- 
ferences force upon teachers . y. a i 

4 A renlfeauon that conditions oWNdv tho school infincnco learning 

5. A ralizarion that emotion and Mfnp are as important, if not more 
so, as is the factual knowledge of the pupil 
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6. A realization that the total personality of the pupil is affected by the 

over-all conditions (not just the curricular) within school ^ 

7. A realization that educational psychology will be most effccuvc 
when it influences the life of the teacher both in and out of school.^ 

The Amis of Ediicaticm in Relation to Psychology, An early step in the 
study of educational ps>’chology must be to review the purposes of edu- 
cation. The bte John Dewey asserted that education “is that reconstruc- 
tion or reorganization of experience which adds to the meaning of ex- 
perience, and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experience” (70, p. 90). According to this and other definitions, education 
is a groMth and developmental process. It is a way of thinking, living, and 
doing— a djTiamic procedure rather than a static achievement. The func- 
tion of educational psj'chology is to help improve these processes of 
thinking, living, and behaving. 

Education is also frequently thought of as a product— a product con- 
sisting of knowledge, skills, attitudes, habits, and ideals. Some of the spe- 
cifically stated objectives of education are (») language activities— so- 
cial communication, (2) health, (3) citizenship, (4) social adaptation, (5) 
leisure-time activities, (6) mental fitness, (7) religious activities, (8) fam- 
ily relationships, (9) nonvocational practical activities, and (10) voca- 
tional competence (27, p. 86). A more recent statement gives four major 
headings, each with eight to twelve subdivisions (81). It can readily be 
seen that if educational psychology is to make a contribution to education 
it must be concerned with much besides the important problem of masi- 
terj' over the fundamental processes of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Educational psychology is concerned with every phase of the school that 
will produce attitudes and ideals, lead to information and skills, develop 
healthful habits, and in all these ways contribute to effective living' (25, 
p. 19). In short, educational psj'chologj’, like education itself, is concerned 
with the “whole child,” j.e., the major facets of personality, consisting 
of the mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual. Each of you will be ef- 
fective teachers, practical educational psychologists, to the extent to 
which you realize and act upon the basic fact that the child grows as a 
complex entit)'. You are more than teachers of reading, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, algebra, chemistry, or biolog}'. You are teachers of individual chil- 
dren-childrm who have phpical energy, who have dissimilar interests, 
/■ divergent abilities, varied home and community backgrounds, and indi- 
vidual emotional problems. 

The Data of Educational Psychology. The aims and outcomes of edu- 
canonal ps)'chology can be realized only through the accumulation of 
reliable data. There are three major ways in which the basic information 
IS acquired. 
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One kirid of data is derived from teaching experience. Teachere and 
psychologma have evalnated theit work in terns of reenrrent phenom- 
ena and have drawn certain conclusions about n^hat effective procedures 
foyhe future might be. A teacher might; for instance, reflect upon past 
and present experiences to formulate some generalizations about an ef- 
fective method for teaching spelling or arithmetic. A psychologist, noting 
that a child was restless just before mealrime, might recall some prior 
evidences that activity v'as greater some hours after cadng and conclude 
on the basis of observation that hunger caused restlessness. Some of the 
empirical data tlius gathered have been disproved by careful experimenta- 
tion; other such data have been verified. Everyday experience provides 
hypotlieses for setting up the more precise methods of experimenradon 
which will result in valid principles. 

Controlled observadon utilizes several techniques and is mrdu-ay be- 
tween daily experience and that gathered by the third method, experi- 
mentation. A questionnaire may serve to focus attention upon some par- 
ticular aspect of behavior-for instance, the ways in which children act in 
the classroom when an adult visitor is present or when arithmetic prob- 
lems are presented as games. A clinical investigarion may be made. A 
child who is caught stealing the possessions of his classmates is studied in 
terms of his health, his home background, his past school success, his 
aptitudes, his social competence, and hb out-of-school activities. Genetic 
studies consisting of a continual recording of behavior and growth for a 
prolonged period arc sometimes made of bb life and development. Often 
genetic studies are made by ivatching babies in cabinets or In rooms 
which have a one-way glass in one wall. An observer makes derailed notes 
on what is observed. Thus, details of the obsen’arion that are deemed of 
significance are controlled and swecmaric. Tl»e statement that controlled 
observation is midway between daily experience and experimentation 
implies no critfebm. TTic method is. in fact, highly respected and %videly 
used. It possesses the advantage of seeing “the whole child” in a “whole 
situation." 

The third technique is that of experimentation. The fundamental cle- 
ment is that known as the single variable. That is, nvo or more situations 
are studied and all elements in the situations are kept as closely identical 
as possible except for the one thing that b being studied. The experi- 
menter might wish to determine the relative merits of teaching sodal 
studies on an assign-stiidy-recitc basb or with a problem approach. The 
aee jnteIli<Tcncc, sexes, educational background, teacher, and matcnals are 
kept as much alike as possible in the r\vo situations. Only the method of 
presentation is varied. The relative gain in knowledge of the t'vo groups 
at the end of the c.xpcrimenr b made the basis for cvaluaaon of the t^^ o 
techniqvcs. There are manv wriations of the experimental technique, but 
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the focal point is always an attempt to control contingent factors and vary' 
only one element in the ttvo situations. Many valuable data in educanona 
psychology have been derived by experimental techniques, and they -mU 
remain one of the chief sources of information. No one of these 
of information may safely be ignored. Everyday experience may later be 
substanriated and will always have the advantage of presenting hypothe- 
ses -which can be tested by the other two techniques. Controlled observa- 
tion has the advantage of naturalness as contrasted to artificiality. Expen- 
mental methods have the merit of more clearly isolating sigr^cant as- 
pects of the tool situation. 


Pt7RPOS£ ASD ORGANIZATION OF THIS BOOK 
The purpose of this book is to review and clarify those fundamentals 
of psychology’ which have most direct bearing on learning situations in 
the school and to point out as cogently as possible the direct implication 
of these fundamentals for teaching practices. Throughout the book diere 
is a studied attempt to unite psychological theory with educational 
practice. 

The aim inherent in the book is to facilitate transfer of learnings from 
the classroom in which you study* educational psy’chology to the class- 
room in which you will work as a teacher. This aim will implemented 
by pointing out some of the ways in which the theory* may be applied, 
ifat is, by* indicating some of the common elements existing within psy- 
chological theory and advantageous Icarmng situations. The transfer will 
be further implemented by formulating generalizations which may* be 
used in a variety* of situations. There is a danger in this approach against 
which the student must guard; the susgested practices do not ex- 
naust the possibilities for sound education^ practice. Yon will do well 
therefore to consider the applications as suggestive and exploratory ratiier 
than as conclusive and inclusive. As a matter of fact, the psy’chological 
generalizations are probably most important, in that tiiey* should form 
the basis for your own adaptation of procedures in effective teaching. 

Each chapter after the first is concluded with a summary* consisting of 
a double list. The left-hand column lists psychological principles or theo- 
ria that have been discussed- The right-hand column suggests some ap- 
plicatiotts of the indicated principle. It can scarcely* be stressed too em- 
p^nally that the list of applications b only suggestive. For each prind- 
p!c th«c ^ numerous possible applications. It would be cxccedinglv 
profiujlc for the student if an attempt were made to extend the list of 
3^.:catjons for east principle to four or five and discuss others that 
classmates have formulated. Moreover, it should not be thought that a 
givm appbdoon has only on: jnsrifying principle. On: might -wcU start 
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with the right-hand column and see how many principles could he at- 
tacned to the item being studied. 

SUMMARY 

TTie study of any subject should begin with an undeistanding, even thouch 
It be rehuvely incomplete, of what comprises the ultimate goal or objective 
Defining t^ goals helps one relate the study more pertinently to his own 
purposes. The first step m the study of educational ps>-cholog}% accordingly 
might well be a preliminary and cursory esamination of the rumre and nmii- 
ficanons of the field. 

P^chology is the study of behavior, of the organism’s artempc to cam' on 
a continuous process of adjusting. There are many branches and subdirisions 
of p^chologj’. Each branch is devoted to the study of some particular class 
of problems related to adjusting. Educational psj'chology is a brunch of ps>'- 
chology svhich deals with the problems of teaching pupils to profit from the 
assistance of those more experienced in carrj-ing on adjustive processes in aca- 
demic realms, in social activities, and in personal self-realization. 

The major problems of educational psychologj' have to do with (i) the 
nature of the individual, (s) the material to be learned, (j) the economy of 
learning, and (4) the establishment of p^'chological principles of education. 
The learnings which we hope to facilitate as teachers include all those things 
which are considered the objectives of education.- communication, health, citi- 
zenship, sociabilit)', use of leisure time;, mental and moral health, hmiiy rela- 
tionships, and vocational efficiencj*. 

Data for the solution of tiie many problems raised by the concerns and 
purposes of educational ps)'chologj' are achieved by (i) practical experience, 

(1) controlled observation, and (j) experimentation. 'ITiese procedures help 
us to derive generalizations that arc helpful in solving the particular and spe- 
cific problems of individual pupils whom we meet in the classroom. The ex- 
tent to vvhich you receive help on such prtdjiems depends on the degree to 
which the study of educational ps)'choI<^' makes a difference in your living, 
learning, and teaching. 

FROBLBMS and £X£ffC/ 5 ES 

i. Nearly all states require of prospective tochers a course in educational 
psychology. ^Vhit justification is there for the requifemenc.> 

2 Ask some eipericnccd grade school or high school teachers to name their 
most valuable professional course. Ask them what steps tiicj' would advise 
you to take to make educational ps) cholog>- most valuable. 

3 For each of the “aims in terms of outcomes" list things that might be 

done to imks the outcome an acmal achio cment fnr yontacif. 

4. How far should the data of cducanonal psi'chology go m dcttrntming 

the aims of education? . . . , 

t Ote some «amp!es from your outi school e,i>cricncc »h.cli sewn ra 
a lacl' Ilf Imowlcdcc of psychology on the parr of the teacher. Gte 
some instances which wcrc^indicatire of functional knowledge of edocaoonal 

there » no learning. 

there is no teaching*? 
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SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Biair, Glenn M., “Educational P^chology: Its Development and Present 
Status,” Bureau of Research' and Service Bulletin, University of Illinois, VoL 
46, No. 13, 1948. _ , 

This booldet is the result of a study of what courses in educational psychol- 
ogy are and have been, what experts think diey should be, and what the next 
steps are likely to be. 

Burton, William H., The Guidance of Learning Activities, New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Ctofts, Inc., i 944 '» P^rt I, pp. 5-141. 

TTie author describes what he con^ders the fundamental psychological bases 
of learning. His list of misconcepdons of learning is exceedingly pertinent. 
The material is sound and thought-provoking— it is highly recommended- 

Gray, J. Stanley, Psychology in Hutnan Affairs, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946. 

Dr. Gray, with rhe assistance of several contributors, has described the 
role of psychology in several areas, such as college adjustment, teaching, men- 
tal illness, crime, art, industr}’, business, military life, and the like. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Make Your Oxen Decisions, Coronet Films, Inc., 65 East South Water, Chi- 
eaco I, (n min, BW, sd.) 

rtwents the impomnce of being able to make one's own decbions. Gives 
a senes of five questions Ulusaadng the alternatives that exist in various Situa- 
QORi. Shows how each contributes to making self-reUant and mature persons. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES 
OF EFFECTIVE STUDY 


AtL COLLEGE STVDENTS facc the probtem of learning how to study more 
effectively. Some msy' have once jeamed the techniques, but it is prob- 
able that even they need to be reminded of study habits that have been 
neglected. A view of psychology in terms of efficient study will have 
the foUoM-ing advantages; (r) it will help the student appreciate the value 
of theoty, (a) it will give him a chance to apply what he learned, (5) It 
will relate educational psychology to individual needs, (4) it will sug- 
gest some practices that will be helpful in one’s teaching career, and (5) 
it will provide a preview of the eotirc course. 

There is no magic key by which study can become suddenly and 
markedly improved. But there is no doubt tlut study habits can be im- 
proved step by step. A little improvement can result in a hvgt eumriktive 
saving of time and effort. Study involves three factors— habits, capacty, 
and pctsonal adjustment. Of the three, study habits are the easiest to im- 
prove and w’ill therefore make an effective approach to the understand- 
ing and application of educational ps)xhology (273). 

THE ROLE AND lAfPUCAriONS OF PURPOSE 
Behavior Is GoaUseeking in Nature (a Principle), All behavior stems 
from a state of disequilibrium or upset within the organism. There fol- 
lows from this upset an effort on the prt of the organism to regain 
balance or repose. The disequilibrium is called by many names, such as 
need, Avanr, wish, drive, hunger, thirst, and the like. Thus, it is said that 
all behavior is teleological— it fe directed toward an end or a goal. 

When behavior is caused by tenrions the nature of which are not 
knoum to the organism, the action is called purposive. That is, the organ- 
ism attempts to secure or maintain balance or remove vague discomfort 
without realizing e-tactly what the tension is. Thus, a baby may cry be- 
cause he is wet or hungry or wants to have his position changed, but he 
may not have analyzed his exact need. A man may be cross because he is 
*7 
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hungry, but because it is not mealtime he may not understand the cause 
of his tension. The expression of his irritability is prposive. 

On the other hand, if the source of the tension is analj-zed, when the 
need or want is conscious, it is said that the resultant behavior is ptrposc- 
ful. The individual perceives mote or less clearly what the goal of his 
behavior is or should be. It is highly advantageous that one’s cravings or 
wishes be wade conscio\is, because activity is more effective when goals 
are clearly defined. The teacher who understands, appreciates, and applies 
his knowledge of the fact that behavior is caused h^ an advantage. Such 
a teacher will not attribute the misconduct of a pupil to innate “omen- 
ness” or “buU-headedness” but wiU seek the cause. When he leams the 
cause he will have a basis for understanding the child and will be better 
able to transform the child’s purposive behavior into purposeful action- 
Define Your Purposes {Applying Theory). A great majority of stu- 
dents are studying educational psj'chology because it is a required course. 
WTiy is the course so widely required and so frequently recommended? 
Certainly not to provide “busy work.” It is because teachers have found 
that the course been highly valuable to them in solving some of the 
problems they encounter in teaching (254). You might w'ell begin by 
translating the purpose of educadonal ps)*chology into your own pur- 
poses. Visualize younelf in charge of a group of thirtj' fifth-graders or 
reaching a freshman algebra class. What can be done in order to reduce 
some of the “first-of-the-year nervousness;” that is commonly felt by both 
the inexperienced and the experienced teacher? You w’ill want to know 
many tl^gs, but let us stare -with bdividual differences and their impli- 
cation for the conduct of your class. You will want to know some of the 
characteristic interests of fifth-graders or of high school freshmen so that 
you can get their attention and cultivate their interest. Yon will want to 
know' how the inartentiveness or discourteousness of Johnny Fifth Grade 
or Johnny Freshman can be transformed into cons tructi ve, goal-seeking 
behavior. 

Now’, before turning to the table of contents of your textbook to dis- 
cover other useful knowiedge and attitudes, you should look for some- 
thing definite. What topics do you think should be studied in educational 
ps)-cholog>*? Check your preliminary suppositions wdth what yon find in 
the printed book or the sj’llabus for the course. An important phase of de- 
termining the personal objectives you have for a course is to be sure that 
you underemd the nature and purpose of any assignments that axe made. 

WTule it is true that learnings are specific it is also true that thej’ have 
“transfer value” (see Glossaty). The counes you take should suggest 
incth^ principles, and generalizations that will transfer to professional 
situations. These -wfll be most productive when there is a continuous 
search for the opportunity to transfer knowledge and skills from one sit- 
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moon to another. You should now transfer as many of these suggestions 
as possible from the study of edneaoonal pyebology to the othefeoanses 
you arc pursuing. 

The suggestion that, for effective study, purposes be dearly defined- 
that goals be stared precisely-is in line with the fundamental fact that 
behstv^or is goaKsceking in nature. That goal, to be most advantageous, 
should be purposeful rather than purposive. As a teacher you will be re- 
sponsible for making similar reasons dear to your students-whethcr you 
teach first-graders or a course in trigonometry. 

Behavior Is Motivated (a Principle). Lack of equilibrium in the indi- 
vidual may be due to inner factors (se.T drives, desire for rest, desire for 
action) or estemal factors (a command, a change in temperature), but the 
nvo are inextricably inrcni'oven. Thus; paying attention to a lecturer 
may be due to his charm and mteihgence but also to the fact that the 
student is in a comfortable position and has previously had a good night's 
sleep. 


The teacher’s problem of motivation is to secure a desire on the part 
of the pupil for a particular kind of activity where previously there was 
little or no desire for that activity. Often this may mean making the de- 
sired activity more attractive than the activity in which the pupil is pres- 
ently engaged. A pupil morh’ated to throw spitballs can also be motivated 
to leant to spell “mother" or to write an oration. 

Knowledge is bom of desire. The desire may be very indirect and 
vague (purposive), as in the case of a child who learns to walk because 
his muscles require exercise or because his sense of balance is maturing. 
The desire may be extremely purposeful, as in the case of a lauyer who 
reads precedents on a certain type of decision. But if knowledge is to he 
acquired at an optimum pace, the desire must be understood and be 
strong— this is called interest. The word itself indicates the nature of in- 
terest— wrer, meaning “benveen,” sod esse, “to be." Interest is that feeling 
or attitude svhich the person has toward an ob)ecr, situarion, thing, or 
person which creates “oneness,” or idendficarion. It arouses and main- 
tains activity to\\’ard a parricular goal. 

Interest has numberless imnifcstarions and causes. But in spite of its 


complexity it is understandable and capable of being manipulated and 
controlled. Thus, the student of educational psychology does well to 
realize that interest is a personal matter and that he should take such 
steps as relating the new to the known, acquiring information, being suc- 
ceMful, using knowledge, and being active in the learning proc^. The^ 
same steps will be found useful in setting up the conditions which mnd 
to generate interest when one is teaching in the firat grade or m high 
school. To the extent that interMt is created and fostered educational 
activity becomes a joy and a privilege (72). 
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applied to teaehiog-learamg simatiom. Ti}- to temembet and be able to 
relate some of the experiments from which genetalizadons are derived. 

Interest IS not i disQOvtry; it is an aebievanent (289, p. up). It is pos- 
sWe that you can be entertained by the enthusiasm of your InstruLr. 
\o\i vnll find jt easy to give attention because of the eJarity of his ex- 
plananons or the amusing incidents xt-hich he relates, but enduring in- 
tercst wJnch tvill susmin }-ou in continued effort must come as the result 
of your OUT! application. It is not easy to work consistently, because 
growth is a slow- process. The sooner you give up the idea that you can 
acquire interest by some such facile process as hypnotism or autosugges- 
tion the sooner you can undertake the arduous endeavor of acquiring in* 
formation. 


4. Arrange for success. Qosely akin to, in fact part of, the process of 
acquiring information is arranging for success. As information is acquired 
it will be possible to recite intelligently and to gain prestige in the eyes of 
fellow students. You will be able to corroborate, or challenge, the views 
that are presented in class, and because you are informed these contri- 
butions will receive artenrion. Even apart from these tangible advantages 
there is the inner sarisfaccion of fcnotving that you have taken a step to- 
^vard the goals whiefj are your own. 

Success can go further than your being able to recite admirably. As 
you prepare adequate recitations you arc also paving the road to the 
writing of more satisfactory waminarions. Unfortunately, too many 
students vietv the e.vamination as the sole criterion of success; conse- 
quently they study largely to get a good score. Ir must be remembered 
that in terms both of )'our inner satisfaction and of your later profes- 
sional competence the examination is only an indicarfon-nor a measure. 
A test plays an important function in the stimulation of progress, but it 
should not become the end and aim of any course. Maintaining daily 


successes over periodic assignments will make it more likely that success 
in the form of creditable examination papers will result. 

Interest in any course null be enhanced to the degree to which you 
succeed in discovering applications which can be utilized in living, leam- 
ing, and teaching. One tcacfier-cand/cfafc of madfocre mewal vho 

never complained of an uninteresring course, used a dual ^’srem of notes. 
She kept one set of notes which were to be used m passing «ch of her 
courses and another set to guide her in her future tesehing. The second 
set of cotes connined lists of idess which she w» gomg to tty when 
she become o teocher end a list of wchniques that she was go mg to avmd 
using. She was minimally successful in an acadenue seme-she btnely man- 
j ...... y,f k-r /-ntmes She was maximally successful in the 

aged to m s • j ji ],j ,viis holding one of 

second area. Within five years or net gtao. j ci,, ,„d 

the most important positions in thcsnttc tn her pameulat field. She tad 
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surpassed the success of many more able students who had their eyes 
only on the short-term goals. 

5. Utilize concrete sensory materials. Words are only sj’mbols, ma 
cators of something, and as such are abstractions that often have different 
meanings for various persons. It is more difficult to comprehend and un- 
derstand the abstract than it is the concrete and specific. Hence, the more 
you do to bolster the meaning of the words by seeing, feeling, touching, 
and tasting the more lasting is the impression made. 

The study of educational psychology can be made more concrete by 
seeing motion pictures illustrating teaching-learning situations. Since the 
student is not able to choose these freely, another, and more valuable, 
device for maVmg the subject concrete is to obser\’e and participate in 
classroom teaching situations. Often these observ'ations are recommended 
and even required. If obser\’ation is not required it is possible to find 
teachers and principals who will readily consent to such visits. 

Many students have a chance to consolidate their knowledge of edu- 
cational psychology by acting as tutors for classmates- Teachers in the 
public schools may leave calls with the dean of the school of education 
or psj’cholog)' for students who are willing and able to act as tutors. 
Tutoring will do much to clarify a subject that is otherwise often diffi- 
cult to comprehend. A. real appreciation of individual differences, for in- 
stance, is not obtained until one sees and works with them in the class- 
room. 

Similar attempts to make learnings concrete should be made in other 
courses. Visits to institutions, factories, farms, sewage-disposal plants, 
water-supply sj’stcms, and department stores have applications in various 
courses. Museums, displaj's, collections, and replicas provide other means 
of making learnings concrete. The instructor often advises making such 
visits, but only a few students follow the advice. 

6- Participate in class activities. It takes a very stimulating lecture to 
equal in interest a conversation in which we are active participants. Re- 
cently one of the author’s students wrote a note regarding a class in 
Adolescence saying, “This was the best session yet.” There had been 
almost no lecturing and a great deal of discussion regarding educational 
opportunities for youth. Time seems to pass more quickly when we have 
something to do than when wc are unoccupied. It is more interesting 
to watch people in a crowded waiting room than it is to be the sole oc- 
wpant when we arc waiting for a train or bus. The person who is bored 
in class is the one who merely waits for the bell to ring. The student who 
says the class w interesting is the one who asks a question now and then, 
clullcnges a vicu-point, or in some way makes a contribution (254). Par- 
ticipation can also be less oven; that is, one can react mentally to what 
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fakes place. He can fake notes, he ran shake or nod his head to show 
iJiat he IS not m some sort of passive state- 
Full and vigorous activity that tends to generate interest may take the 
foim of supplenientaty outside work. Writing special reports and tetm 
papers, answering the questions on the spHabiw, preparing book reports, 
and checking some of the references cited arc all trays of active par- 
ticipation. ^ 

7. Make use of what is learned. Interest will be enhanced by seekintr 
ways to apply what Is learned. The more Immediate the application the 
better. The study of Spanish is more interesting if a trip to Mexico is 
contemplated in the near future than if it is snidied merely to fulfill a' 
language requirement before graduation. Reading a book on golf is more 
stimularing if we are going to try some of the ideas tomorrow than if we 
thought that sometime within the next few years we might decide to buy 
some golf clubs. Alost of you trill recall that part of the fun of studying 
Latin or French ivas to talk a little to your classmates in the language you 
were studying. 

The matter of moiivarion is one of the most important problems you 
will have either as a student or as a teacher. Knowledge, if it is to be any- 
thing more than incidental or fortuitous, must be bom of desire. The 
seven suggestions above are ways of fanning the sparks of interest into a 
steady flame. 

Meytial Set and Study (Psychological Theory). Mental set means prep- 
aration for a particular kind of mental activity to the exclusion (or at 
least partial exclusion) of alternative or competing activities. It is a pre- 
disposition to act in a certain u-ay. Thus, when one is hunting rabbits his 
readiness fo sec rabbits may cause him to mistake clods of dirt, rocks or 
stumps for the game he is seeking. An experiment in mental set has indi- 
cated that reaction is more rapid when the set is specific. In this eiqjeri- 
ment subjects were told to release a key when a stimulus of eidicr sound 
or light was presented. Their reactions were faster when light ^^'as pre- 
sented when they expected light and when sound was presented when 
they expected sound than when sound ^vas presented w’hcn they expected 
light (196). Mental set prepares the individual for perception and also 


plays a selective role. . , . , 

There are many conditions which foster mental set. The phv'siologiral 
condition of the organism is one. le., whether one is tired or rested, ill 
or well, hungry, thirsty, warm or cold, and the like. The external environ- 
ment plays a part-one does not feci like studying dunng the mtermis- 
sion period at a concert haU, whereas he is inclined to study m the hbrar)'. 
The habits one has formed help to establish set-one may feel uncomfort- 
able after dinner until he has had his pipe or cigarette. Anrecedenr condi- 
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tions arc significant; one is not Ukdy to go to sleep quickly after wit- 
nessing an accident or after losing heavily at a card game. 

The sitmificance of mental set in effective study is stressed in several 
of the recommended procedures. Having one’s material readily at hand is 
condudve to concentration. If study has to be interrupted by going to 
another room to find a reference book, getting up to sharpen a pencih 
seeking ink to fill a pen, or going to the kitchen for a drink, concentra- 
tion becomes more difficult. The attitude one takes toward the work is 
also important. One does not have the proper mental set if he feels that 
he is doing the leson “for the instructor” or if he feels the course merely 
* represents the whim of the faculty council. An enduring and genuine 
interest, in terms of long-term goals, wtU help to establish the temporar)' 
set that enables one to get staned readily and to accept the task as being 
of personal significance. A schedule providing for both time and place 
habits is most effective in establishing mental set. One’s room can be used 
for study most advantageously when one is not accustomed to using it 
also for visiting. It follows that one should not spend part of his time 
visiting in the libraty if he wishes to foster the study attitude when he 
goes to the Ubrary. 

Previewing the material or preliminary scanning of the chapter to be 
read is a means of establishing mental set. The preview causes one to look 
for certain things. He is thus inclined to perceive more readily the things 
which are most pertinent to the objective. Looking for confirmation or 
repudiation of one’s ideas is conducive to favorable mental set. 

Menta! Set and Physical Conditions for Study {Applying Theory). 
Many books and pamphlets which deal with effective study habits em- 
phasize the need for proper lighting, proper temperature, controlled hu- 
midity, a good desk and a straight chair, and quietness. There be no 
doubt that these arc desirable physical characteristics of the study atmos- 
phere. They should be sought to a degree. But it must be stressed em- 
phatically that good study may be accomplished when these conditions 
arc unobtainable. One must therefore guard against the negative mental 
set leading to the belief that these phj'sical factors are essential. The good 
student will find that he often must study where the lighting leaves some- 
thing to be desired. During the summer it may be impossible to find a 
cool room in which to carry on academic pursuits. Many times the li- 
brary' or your room is noisj' with the passing of people, the whispering 
and laughing of students, the hum of machincty, the hissing of a radi- 
ator. or the blare of a radio in an adjoining room. You should learn that 
study can, and frequently must, be pursued in spite of these noises. You 
should not be too gravely concerned with the physical conditions of 
learning. Since it is not possible always to have perfect heat, light, and 
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Iramidit)- then it is important to acquire the mental set that study can be 
and must be done under less than optimum conditions. 

Students who commute have discovered that they can study on the 
bus or train. Otliers Iiave learned that the few minutes they spend wait- 
ing for a bus or for an appointment can be used foe reviesv or for the 
study of vocabulary' items. One cannot afford to wait until he can find 
ideal study conditions— though he should seek to eliminate as many nc^- 
tive or distracting features as possible. Obviously, one cannot write a 
theme in odd moments, hut he can jot dou-n some points for his outline. 
The attiuides one holds toieard his tsork and his ability to uork are as 
hffportjfrt as ere the aciital physical acorhmg conditions. 

One physical condition can and should be controlled in one’s study 
room: all necessaty' materials should be on hand at the beginning of the 
study period. The need for a textbook is obvious. Other helpful items 
may include a syllabus, a pencil for checking words while reading, and 
cards and paper for airing nnponant notes. Sec that your notebook is 
ready, paper is available, your pen is filled, and an eraser is available. The 
diccionaiy and thesaurus should also be at hand. 

The Time Schedule (Applying Theory). It is easier to get uork done 
effectively and economically if there is a definite plan for the expenditure 
of time. William H. Burnham, one of the early and prominent pro- 
ponents of menul hygiene, has stated that the essential prerequisites of 
mental health are a task, a plan, and freedom to carry out the plan (42, 
p. 476). You may have selected your goal: completion of college and 
professional courses. You now need to formulate a plan. This plan should 
be njore detailed than a mere listing of courses that you will need by the 
time you are certified. It should provide a working basis for the expendi- 
ture of time from dav to day and from week to ^^•cek. It is worth noting 
that the formulation* of such a plan will, in effect, help to provide the 
freedom for executing the plan because it will sen-e to reduce the number 
of distracting interruptions— it favors positive mental set. 

The rime schedule should include all the activities that occupy your 


rime. Jt should be as definite as possible yet allow for interruptions that 
cannot be anticipated. Thus, the essential parts might well include (i) 
class and laboratory sessions, (2) study hours, (3) frec-study hours, 
(4) an adequate amount of sleep, (5) work and misecUaneous duties, (6) 
time for meals. (7) personal responsibilirics. and (8) free rime and recrea- 
tion The attitude you rake toward the rime schedule is important. It 
will nor work 3utomaticaIIy-« must be made to noork, as a dependab c 
guide if not a prescription, for the use of every minute. The schedule 
should not be adhered to dogmatically, but deviauons from it should be 


weighed carefully. 
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I. Qass and laboratory sessions. Charting classes on the schedule uill 
provide the backbone of the plan. Block off the hours of the day for Mcn 
day of the week and enter these items first. Make the chart on a sheet 
of paper that will fit in your notebook so that you can have it with you 
at all times. This is especially necessary in the initial stages of making the 
schedule work for you. 

✓ 2. Study hours. Two hours of study for each hour in class are widely 
recommended. Few students spend more than this amount and most fa 
short, but it is well to allow for this amount. Do 7 iot merely write the 
word “study” on your schedule; state specifically what you are going to 
study at what hour and indicate the place Vihere the study is to be pur- 
sued. 

/■ 3. Free-study hours. Free-study hours are provided to take up the 

slack in assignments which for some reason cannot be done in the hours 
regularly scheduled. This might include preparing for a test on short 
notice, writing a paper of unusual difficulty, doing extra assignments on 
collateral references, or preparing a special oral report. For instance, on 
the sample time schedule (Fig. 1) TThursday from 8 to 12 a . m . shows two 
hours’ study for educational psjxhology followed by two hours’ study 
for history. Even though you have not finished your study for educa- 
tional psychology by 10 p . m ., go on to the study of history, as scheduled, 
and use a later free-study period to finish the work in educational psy- 
chology. You might feel that another fifteen minutes would see the work 
■ completed, but leave it nevertheless. If you do not, there will be a tend- 
ency to hurry; and hurry is not compatible with good scholarship. If 
you finish the work without pressure you may feel encouraged to study 
some facet of the work that would othenvise be forever neglected. 

4. Adequate amount of sleep. No statement can be made about the 
adequate amount of sleep for everyone. It would be well for you to as- 
sume that you arc average and ne^ approximately eigfit hours to main- 
tain mental vigor and bodily health. 

5. Work and miscellaneous dudes. This item covers work you do for 
compensadon and also those other necessary dudes, such as washing and 
pressing clothes, shining shoes, sewing, and cleaning one’s room. 

6. Time for meals. If you want to enjoy college and get the maximum 
benefit from it you must give careful attention to physical needs. Provide 
plcnt)' of time for leisurely meals; and, incidentally, you should eat in 
enjoyable company.. Tr>' to avoid grabbing a doughnut and a cup of 
coffee for breakfast before hurrying to class. Spurn the temptation to eat 
a hamburger and a milkshake when you could take a few more minutes 
and get a balanced lunch at the dormitory or chapter house. 
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7. PcKoml responsibiHrics, This enny includes letter writing, penonal 
care, bed malting, house duties for which yon are responsible, and repair 
of clothing-thus there is an overlap with item y 

8. Free time and recreation. This is an impottant item because proiir- 
ablc college svork includes having fun. You will have a better mental set 
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(or the routine of study and class if you systematically provide for do- 
ing the things you want to do. Yon hai-c earned the right to tavc da^, 
engage in “buli sessions," go skiing, and play tennis if you have succea- 
fulJy followed the rest of the time schedule. In fact, as a 
teacher, you svill find that there Wrate-thiw aclr.al.er ^e an e/rew f 
part of waking you the wcU.rouudrd person wtih a tanety of tntetrnr 
who is an effective leader of young people. 
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Makini^ the time schedule will not solve all academic problems. It u 
merely the first step. Though the first plan that is made may not work 
with entire satisfaction, do not put it aside immediately. Do the best you 
can with it for three weeks and then, if necessary, alter it. Do not alter it 
at the end of one week. The schedule is only a guide, but take cate that 
it is not less than a guide. 

HABIT FORMATION AND STUDY TECHNIQUES 
Nature and Advantages of Habits (Psychological Theory). Habits arc 
more or less routine ways of acting or responding. The expression “more 
os less” is used because e\'en repeated actions arc not carried out in an 
identical manner. The performance of a habitual act changes the organ- 
ism to some degree. Not only are habits ways of acting, but, perhaps even 
more important, they constitute a form of motive, lather as motive or 
activit)’, habits are of an automatic nature; that is, thej' require no con- 
scious premeditation. Finally, it should be noted that habits are learned 
modes of response, in contrast to behavior that is the result of glandu’ai 
or physiological functioning or maturation. 

While it must be recognized that there arc disadvantageous habits, it 
is still true that habits are an economical way of adjusting to routine re- 
quirements of daily living. If one had to Icam ane^v each day how to tic 
his shoes, how to button his shirt, how to use a spoon, where to find the 
coffee, and what route to take to work or school, so much time would be 
consumed that there would be no time left for more productive activit)^ 
Child ps)'chologists emphasize the importance of the early years of life 
because of the relative permanence of habits. For example, sociologists 
make it clear that if a child or youth has made good social adjustments 
in the first decade or two the habits he has formed will make it unlikely, 
if not impossible, that he wll become a delinquent (26). Care should be 
taken to prevent the aimless establishment of habits that will be handicaps 
later. 

The importance of good habits was seen in the suggestions for study 
when it was said that one should study a certain thing at a certain time 
in a certain place. Since habits arc not formed in a day, it was suugested 
that one should make his time schedule work in the first few daj^not 
permitting himself to say, “I’ll begin tomorrow,” or “This one doesn’t 
work— m have to make another.” 

Students should dc^•clop those attitudes toward their work, their 
courses, their in^ctors, and their future that will be most productive. 
This means striving to des'clop an appreciation of the value of each course 
and a confidence in the merits of an instructor. It means attemptintr to 
predict the value of present work in terms of future professional com- 
petence. 
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Tcachcn and stodents need to realm and act opon the facts that men 
are creatures of habit, that habm are formed by repeated responses and 
that some habits are more advantageous than others. Productive behaviors 
that are syMematized into habits not only make work easier but add the 
^rcngih of motivation to wonhwhiJe objectives that might otherwise 
be more difficult to 


pursue. 


/wpr^v Reading Habits (Applying Theory). A large portion of 
study time m college is spent in reading. The relation benveen reading 
sldll and academic success is high. Unless the college student has had 
specific instruction in the development of reading skills in high school or 
college, it is safe to say that an investment of time in practicing reading 
skills nov; camiot be neglected. A few minutes devoted to reading prac- 
tice every day for a two- to four-week period will pay higher dividends 
than any other activity. Improved reading skills will result in satdnr^ in 
time, effort, and money. 

The typical college sophomore reads an average of about iSo to 550 
avoids of nontechnical material per minute. TTiis rare can be, and often 
has been, doubled in three weeks of practice devoted to improving read- 
ing skills. One recent study repotted a gain from 213 to 350 words a 
minute in a welve-week practice period, and most of the gains were 
still present six months later (13). It can readily be seen that such prac* 
rice tvill reduce the time necessary for completing a reading assignment; 
or it may result in covering much more material (for example, collateral 
references) in the same unit of rime. Aloreover, it is s.ife to say that 
more rapid reading increases comprehension. Contrary to popular belief, 
in some kinds of reading one comprehends more of \\'h3t is read rapidly 
than of what is read relatively slowly {53, pp- 
Reading is sometimes defined as gening meaning from the printed page. 

It is also pertinent to define reading as bringmg meaning to the printed 
page. This latter definition implies rhar what is read is weighed against 
previous experiences, both personal and second-hand. 

I. Practice on cas)', interesting materials. As you pursue routine study it 
is necessary that you utilize the old habits to which you arc accustomed. 

Do not try the following suggestions on your class assignments. Choose 
an inrercsting novel, a mysrcty stoty, short articles in nontechnical nup- 
rines-an^'thing that you svould ordinarily read for pleasure and for u hich 
you will not be held responsible. You are non* anempting to change 
habits, and you will feel uncomfortable at first. Transfer of skilk from 
easy, interesting materia! to academic matter will come later as the mult 
of improved skills and maturation. _ 

- Practice regularly for shon periods. A few minutes of pracft« 
daily will be more profitable than one or wo hmmi dnnng a week end. 

Ten minutes nvict a day. or even once a day. will result m perceptible 
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oaim in a A%eek. It is uncomfortable to cUminatc old, established habits. 
Ini this uncomfonable feeling cannot be endured for long. If 
to persist in spite of a negative attitude you might become disgusted witn 
the practice or even with reading itself- ^ ^ . 

3. Read for more speed. There will be many objeaives for praracc m 
reading, and several of them arc combined in the matter of reading for 
greater speed. Comprehension is of course most important. But in gen- 
eral, the faster one reads the more he comprehend. This is not onl) 
proved by experimentation but it is logical. One reads for ideas, and ideas 
are contained in groups of words— not in single words. If words arc 
grouped, as is the case in rapid reading, the idea is more apparent. If one 
is reading rapidly, attention xvill protebly not wander off to extraneous 
matters, as is often the case in more leistirely reading. Rapid reading 
means that more ideas arc covered per unit of time, and it is therefore 
easier to make the associations that increase comprehension and retenoon. 

4. Read under a handicap. One means of increasing speed is to read 
under a handicap of time or amount. That is, read for four or five min- 
utes at your ordinar)' pace. Then count the words you have read. Next 
count off tlus number of words and add fifty more words (your handi- 
cap) and mark the spot in your book or article. Then tij' to read to the 
mark in the same period of time. Or count off the number of words you 
have read in your trial period, mark off the same number of words in 
new material, and trj* to cover the material in thirtv' seconds’ less time. 
As your speed increases keep increasing the handicap by fifij’ words or 
thirty «conds. 

5. Read for ideas at all times. \Vhcn you are reading under a handicap 
it is important to remember that the main thine is gaining information, 
and ideas (293, p. 159). Two practices will help: (a) Anticipate mean- 
ings. Scan the material first and guess what the writer is "oing to say. 
It makes no difference whether or not your eucss is correct. You can 
seek either verification or contradiction of your guesses, but the main 
thing b that you are an active rather than a passive reader, (b) After you 
have read a page or two, stop a feu* seconds and cry to remember what 
you have read. Qose your cj-es and sec if you can actively “recall” (see 
Glossary) some of the ideas. 

6 . Improve vocabulary. Words and combinations of words cziry tiie 
ideas for which you arc reading. It b essential that you know the precise 
meanings. The -writers -whose -works you are reading chose their words 
■ttdth specific meanings in mind. If you know these words only vaguely 
or not at all you -will mbs die idea they convey. Moreover, if there are 
too many words which you do not understand, the smooth rhythmical 
eye movements which arc characteristic of rapid and effective reading 
are mterrupted. A strange word constitutes a hurdle which the eve can- 
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but check jt lightly wuh a pencil and after the evercise study the word so 
that jt Will not trip you a second time. 

7. Try to avoid regressive eye movements. Regressive eye movemems 
are symptoms of poor reading, not causes, and it is ncccssajy to deter- 
mine the causes of poor reading so that improvement may take place. 
However, some regressive eye movements arc simply a matter of habit. 
This habit may be checked by closing your eyes when you feel a re- 
gression coming. You will discover that the ideas come to you— in short, 
there is a gap between seeing the words and perceiving the meanings. 
Most frequently the regression is not needed. Regressive eye movements 
will decrease when you read more rapidly and with increased compre- 
hension. 


8. Do not permit your eyes to "jfixate” (stop to see) at the end of a 
line. Rapid readers try to cultivate the abilit)' to focus on the center of 
the page and read down. However, fixations, like regressions, arc s)’mp- 
toms, and tvhen good reading habits arc established there will be fewer 
fixations per line. If too much atrenrion k given to fixations and regres- 
sions it will be dlfficulc to attend to what Is most needed— getting ideas. 

9. Do not vocalize. “\^ocalizarion,” in connection xvith reading habits, 
means the tendcnc)' to speak aloud or subvocally rhe material rhar is be- 
ing read. Students whose lips move or who seem ro whisper ro themselves 
as they read are vocalizing. This tendency must be avoided because it 
tends to slow reading to the same rate as speaking, wliich is only slightly 
over too words per minute. 

JO. Keep a record of progress. It will be a source of motivation to you 
if you know you are making progress in reading skill. A chart of progress 
can sen’C as a check list of good habits and a measure of accomplish- 


ment. Alcasurc your speed on some specific material and record your rate. 
An average of three or four trials will be a good measure. Tlicn put that 
on a chare such as the one shown in Fig. 2. Speed is not the only factor 
in reading. One should var^' his rate according to the purpose and nature 
of the reading material. Obs-ioosly, one cannot get any emotional feeling 
from poetry if he reads it rapidly, skipping words and phrases whose 
content is obvious. Nor can one read rapidly when the material is techni- 
cal and the vocabular)' is largely strange and highly specific. It would 
be most unu’ise to practice npid reading while studying for your first 
course in biology. An advanced major in biology might be able to read 
in his field with rapidit)- and comprehension, but not the rjTo. Kor would 
rapiditj' be advisable in reading step-b)^ep instructions for setting up 
the equipment for a chemistry’ or phpics expcnmcnc. , , , _ 

There are times, too, when easy material should be read siou Jy. 
ideas, though simply expressed, may be worthy of immediate reflection 
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and evaluation. (It is to be hoped that some of you will read this nia- 
terial slowly and reflectively and evaluate it in terms of what you mignt 
do to improve your working efficiency.) Some prose selections are poeuc 



2. Reading progress chart. Try to make the chart line go up. Get more 
“Yes responses in the boxes. 


in the sense of being expressive of beauty. Thus, one might want to go 
slowly enough to visualize the description of a sunset or the winter’s first 
snowfall Even with these exceptions there is much material that can be 
read comprchcndingly at a fast pace. When you are reading in a fa- 
tmliar area you wfll have encountered some of the ideas previously. Ex- 
plamoons of key ideas are sometimes obvious-these you can speed over 
rapidly. ^ * 
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Another suggestion that can be immediately employed in all your rcad- 
mg IS to cease taking notes until you have finished the entire article or 
chapter. Such interruptions, regularly practiced, tend to slow one’s read- 
ing rate so that sorne students become poorer readers as they progress 
through college. Aside from this handicap, one does not know what ma- 
terials in the chapter are important enough for notes until the entire se- 
lection has been read. But the big factor in condemnation of immediate 
note taking is it interferes wnth the gracing of entire ideas and irith 
the rhythm which characterizes good readmg. Underlining «-ill also tend 
to slow your pace. If you outi the book and want to mark some impor- 
tant idea it might be better to draw a I'crtical line in the margin than to 
oy to underline. 

Finally, be satisfied with slow progress. Do not expect to make ^cctac- 
ular gains after the first few practice periods. The fact that you read 
more in college than you have previously docs not necessarily mean that 
your reading skills will improve. Merely reading more may only result 
in the further consolidation of habits which have been previously esab- 
lished. Intellectual and educational growth and practice directed tovrard 
specific objectives arc fundamental to improvcmenc 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT IN LEARNING 


Lemting Is an Active Process (Theory). Kepetition, use, or practice 
are univcfsally accepted as avenues of learning. Learning, in its broadest 
sense, may be considered as an active process of adaptation ( Many 
of the recommendations for c/TeenVe study are based upon this funda- 
men«l fact ^Ve have said reading is a matter of bringing meaning to the 
printed page. The student should react to what he reads. He should look 
for ideas. He should listen actively, and weigh what is said, and at least si- 
lently accept or repudiate if. Class participation in the form of recitation, 
giving reports, or experimenation in the laboratorj’ are other waj’s of be- 
ing active in the learning process. The need for reflection should be 
strongly emphasized because of its wide neglect— reflection upon what has 
been read, wliat has gone on in class, what has been experienced in the rc- 


more and the immediarc past 

There has been 3 steady and marked decrease in the number of “straight 
lecture” classes in college in recent years. Moreover, the high school 
method now in greatest favor involves more active srodent participation 
in class affairs instead of mere redtation. Elemcnrar^- schools have for a 
long rime emphasized student acrivitj' to a degree, bur there seems to be 
a trend toward even greater pupil acrivitj' as teachers and parents appre- 
ciate the educational value thereof. 

Retention is stimulated by matcriab which have penonal mcanmg. 
Many experiments, repeated with minor variations, point consistently to 
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the conclusion that meaningful materials arc learned more rapidly and 
retained for longer periods than arc materials which arc isolated or not 
understood. For example, in the study of biology, fifteen months after 
the course, ability to name animal strutturc and identify tenns was largely 
lost. Ability to apply principles and interpret materials actually improved 
(276). If one were to set out to learn the parts of the body or of an 
automobile or to memorize a poem, it would pay to spend time first 
gaining an understanding of the use, funaion, and purpose of the thing 
to be learned. Theory and principles arc of vital importance. 

Meaning always has reference to the individual, and it is derived from 
his own experiences. The pupil must touch, feel, taste, see, hear, and 
manipulate objects in his environment in order to understand them. As 
he sWfts from the world of objects to the realm of words, which repre- 
sent objects and situations, he must make the transition in progressive 
steps. Aleanings, to a great extent, actually constitute the environment of 
the individual— especially his ps)*chological environment. The economic 
tystem under which we live may have a great effect on the welfare of an 
infant, but only indirectly does it have any bearing on his psychological 
environment. 


Development of Langitage {Applying Theory), From the time the 
growing child reaches the age when language begins to develop, and in- 
creasingly thereafter, words become an ever more important factor in 
ps)'chological environment Words s)*mboli2c ideas, relationships, prob- 
lems, materials, and processes. Although words arc abstractions, there 
should be no doubt that they form the basis for real experiences. Words 
constitute an avenue toward acquiring vicarious (indirect) experience 
and thus proride an opportunity for valuable economy in the process of 
learning and adaptation. But generalizations hold only when the mean- 
mgs.amched to the words are commonly shared by other members of 
the individual s group. Even the meaningless jabberings of a child enable 
him, to a limited degree, to control his environment by gaining the ap- 
prova o IS parents. As his language skilb grow his control is improved 
^ ^®"S“age is of great psychological importance to the 

cMd because It enables bun to leant from others and also to influence 
their actions toward him. Moreover, language is involved in his thought 
proves as he recalls, describes, and reasons (198, p. 67). Some of these 
self^^ T lining in as a young child plays by him- 

doino tn '' by a flow of words which tell what he is 

A "'tyt the adult improves his control of mate- 

rials, persons, and ideas as his vocabulary grows 

have asserted that lan- 

iSedTkr Writing and printing have 

1 played a large part m establishing our religious, econortc, and moml con- 
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victioiK. Our acquisition of physical necessides as well as the cniovraent 
f aesthetic pleasures is dependent on language. The opponuniti ^ich 
communication provides may be summarized by saying that (,)Tt mate 
cooperation po^ibk, (a) it pmvides for the piolijg ll 
(3) It e.TOnds the boundaries of our psychological world (m, pp^^tf ) 
The significance of meaning and of language in the learning procei 
forms 4 e basis for several of the recommendations given for effective 
study (see the steps for developing interest, pages 20 to 21). Empliasis 
upon meaning is important to the student, but it is no less important to 



Fid. 3. Curves of forgettiug'. The shape of the otn’e in reiation ro elapsed time 
must be considered represeataoVe. Variations in thoroughness of learning, 
completeness of understanding, personal need, and the like would make sub* 
santial differences in the shape of the curve. 


the teacher. Your own present emphasis on meaning will enable you to see 
more clearly rhe many avenues for hdping pupils derive meaning from 
their school work. It will assist in overcoming the criridsm that is so 
often made of schoohvork— tliat it has too little significance in terms of 
the pupil’s ouc-df-school life. Teachers must emphasize the growth of 
vocabulaty, but they must be sure that meanings are clear— that learnings 
are more than rote memorj' or mere verbaljzarion. 

Learning and Forgetting {Theory), An older and persistent problem- 
of experimental ps^’chology is that of forgetting. U has been consistently 
demonstrated that forgetting fakes place more slowly if iniria! meanings 
are clear and hence understood. It has also been shown that most forget- 
ting wkes place immediarely after the learning period (see Fig. j). There 
are other faaors besides the time element which influence forgetting; 
for insrance, engaging in other learning activities results in more rapid 
forgetting than following a period of learning by sleep ( 140). 

Other “factors affecting the rate of forgetting include overlearning, 
that is. studying bevond the point of one successful repetition (163). For 
example, a student 'learning the definition of a tvord goes over ir several 
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times after giving the definition correctly. The importance to the indi- 
vidual of what is learned is another factor bearing on retention. Here we 
again see the factor of purpose at work. Thus, if a friend in Chicago sai 
he lived at 9747 Michigan Boulevard and you were in San Francisco at 
the time you might pay no attention to it and forget immediately. I , 
however, he said, “Come and sec me tomorrow at 8392 Signal Hill,” y°" 
would either jot it down or memorize it thoroughly at once. 

The nature of the material also influences the rate of forgetting. Gen- 
eralizations are forgotten less rapidly than are isolated facts, and facts 
are forgotten less rapidly than meaningless materials (33). These consid- 
erations are strong indications that teachers should teach for meaning and 
understanding. Since verbatim materials are more quickly forgotten, 
teachers will be working with ruitural processes when claritj' of meaningi 
richness of associations, and frequency of application are stressed in the 
classroom. Yet we still find teachers who call for the exact wording of a 
rule of grammar or who criticize pupils because “that is not what the 
book says.” 

These data on the nature and course of memory add weight to some 
of the suggestions for effective study. Since forgetting takes place most 
rapidly in the earlier periods of time, it is advisable to revie^v or complete 
study assignments immediately after or to review what has just 
been read. It is necessarj’ to establish and maintain strong purposes and 
to make all study as personal as possible (170). Periodic review aids mem- 
ory. Spaced practice, such as is recommended in the section on improv- 
ing reading skills, will slo\\' the rate of forgetting. The improvement of 
reading skills will increase understanding and facilitate retention. 

Many teachers hold periodic review’s to encourage retention. They dis- 
cuss briefly the lesson for the previous class as an introduction to the 
tmirent lesson in order to review as well as to tie the materials into larger 
“wholes." Periods of rime spent in vteanmgjul drill and review w’ill pay 
great dividends- 


Con^rtently Seek to Improve Vocabulary {Applying Theory). Experi- 
mental m%'estigations have shown a closer relationship between scholarship 
(gndc-point average) and vocabulary than betrveen reading and scholar- 
ship or bmveen general intelligence and scholarship (21). Of course, these 
are interdependent factors. The importance of vocabulary in effective 
r« ing ^ pre\ lously been emphasized. Tests of general intelligence usu- 
ally contain a ^^ntial section on vocabu!ar>’. It may be that! as a rela- 
mcly mature individual, your test intelligence is fixed, but there can be 
no doubt that as a college student you have the potentiality for greatly 
increasing your vocabulary'. 3 b j 

I . ^ ocahulary is significant in general efficiency, and it is also important 
\ m speafic college subjects. If your vocabulari' is suited to the bourses 
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j'ou arc raking, you will understand the material, earn better grades on 
teste, comprehend the lectures, and remember what you read. Thus, it 
\\-iU pay to know precisely the technical vocabulary of biology, psv'chol- 

special meaning in 

fne held of economics, sociology, and histot)'. 

Vocabulary development should begin wth your present status. It is 
not ncccssar)' to go out of your way to find strange, long, or infrequently 
used words. For example, such familiar words as “phenomenon,” “per* 
sonaIit>%” “education,” “psj’cholog)’,” and “exotic” are commonly mis* 
used. The important words, as far as your developmental program is 
concerned, arc those which are familiar in terms of recurrence but un* 
familiar in tenns of c.xact definitions. Many of the words used in college 
courses will be strange to the beginner. These should be studied so that 
when they are encountered in later chapters and lectures they will have 
become 2 part of his ivorking background. 

No doubt your vocabulary will grow somcivhat as the result of aca- 
demic W'ork. Cut that growth may be slow or negligible (88, p. 84). Im- 
provement can be very rapid if conscious effort and adequate time are 
devoted to the task (19). It is suggested that you prepare word lists, 
look up and record the definitions, use the words in sentences, and review 
freqtiently. It is advisable to have in your notebook a separate vocabular)’ 
section— or several sccciom, if you wish to classify the words according 
to subject. Write the word, record the definitions, and below each defi- 
nition use the word in a sentence. As the list grows, oke a strip of card- 
board, cut a section from one comer that will allow you to see the word 
bur not the definition, and trj’ to remember the definition. Try to use 
the word in a dificrent sentence from that recorded in your notes (see 
Fig. 4). Keep reviewing the words you have listed until they have been 
well learned. 

Another technique which many students have reported on favTJrably 
is to keep 3 set of 3- by 5-mch cards, one card for each word. The word 
is written near the top of the card, and the definition and the sentence 
using the word arc written on the reverse side. Then look at the word 
and ciy’ to define ft before fuming the errd. The advantage of the card 
sj'stcm is that a few cards can be carried in a pocket or purse and re- 
viewed in odd moments when waiting for an appointment or riding on 
a bus. As the words are mastered the cards are filed in a box and re- 
placed by new cards. Occasionally the cards in the file box should be 


reviewed. . . . 1 

CJosclv akin to the importance of vocabulary improvement is the value 
of studying charts, diagrams, and tables appearing in the text or reference 
book. Too moy stod.nt. have » tendency to skip thest item, espee, Jl> 
if their meaning is not immediately appatent. Cham, diagrams, and for- 
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mulas arc employed by authors because they condense and clarify de- 
scriptive material. Frequently mote material is presented in a chart or 


phenomenon-an object of experience. An cbsenraWe fact, event or 
characteristic. Secondary use: rare or unique event 

exotic— —from a foreign land. Exlraneousorforeign. 

coronary— a deduction or inference. A natural outcome or sequence 
from a prg/en proposttiorL 

educati c n j 


Stiff card notched In upper-left-hand comer 


Fig. 4. Vocabulary list showing card used in active recall in word study. (Slide 
the card do%^’n the page enougri to uncover the word, but hiding the definition. 
Trj* to recall the meaning before moving the card downward.) 


diagram than could be cited in a verbal description occupying the same 
space; so it is a mistake to hasten over these media of communication. 

Try to Grasp Relationships {Applying Theory), Attempting to com- 
prehend relationships is another way of making learning active. Meanings 
arc thereby extended beyond the specific subject being studied at the 
momenL There should be an attempt not only to relate the chapters of 
a book but also to relate the variotis subjects one is studying. If a new 
subject is related to one studied last year it will serve as a partial review 
of the older subject and give more meaning to the current study. The 
author ^ noticed that, term after term, the more able students are those 
who brings materials from other courses into their study of educational 
psj'chologj’. ^ 


Apropos of an understanding of relationships is the question of how 
to take notes. Some students perceive relationships and are able to write 
bnef but mamngful notes. A few successful students take no notes in 
class but immedctely after class take a few minutes to jot down some of 
the outstanding points. Probably it is better to listen carefully, take a 
few notes, and let the notes serve as clues to a rememietmg session as 
soon as possible after class. The important thing is not voluminous notes 
but rc%-jcw of a few notes. 

Captializc on Inmedhtc Acth-c Recall {Applying Theory). Active re- 
call means remembenng matcnal without clues. For instance, a complc- 
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tion-type quesdon calls for active recaiJ-you must supply the answer- 
whereas a multiple.chorce or matching question does not demand active 
real! but is a matter of recognition. When you try to remember a name 
without going through a directoiy or list you are using active recall. It 
IS «mply a matter of getting out of your memory the data you need. 

The use of active recall was earlier advised in reading for ideas. The 
^ggesdon has permence for all reading, not just for practice reading. 
After you have read a chapter, sit quietly for a few moments and think 
over what you have read. Try to recall as many of the outstanding points 
as you can. What «-as the main idea of the chapter? What were some of 
the supporting contentions? Do you disagree with any of the statements? 
You cannot afford nor to rake time to carry on this active recall. 

Active recall can also be used for other college acrividcs. It can be 
employed in your laboratory' and lecture periods. Spend a few minutes 
immediately after each period asking yourself such questions as those 
suggested above. After a few minutes devoted to active recall take a few 
more minutes to read your ebss notes to determine bow much you re- 
membered. Thus, you u'ill be combining the active-recall process with 
the recognidon process in learning effectively. If another class follows 
immediately and there is no time for active recall, use the first part of 
the free period which folton-s the two classes for active recall in both 
subjects. It is worth reemphasizing that you cannot afford not to em- 
ploy this suggesrion. 

^ QUlDIf!G CONCEPT FOR STUDY 
Grovith Is Slovi but Steady. Among the several principles of grou’th 
one worth mentioning in the initial phases of our study is that growth 
is a slow and continuous process— it is not saltatory. This means that the 
rate of gro\vth continues steadily rather than in spurts. A steady rate docs 
not necessarily mean that the rate is at all times the same. A human be- 
ing grovv^ more rapidly during the first year of life than he does from 
his sixteenth to his seventeenth birthday. Kn'crtbeless, growth proceeds 
steadily and constantly. Constancy in the rare of growth is evidenced by 
the fact that a child M-ho is refativery large at age two tvi/f probably be 
relatively large as he nears maturity. 

Growth takes place mentally and educationally as well as ph)-sically. 
Parents become impatient with the slowness of children to act in mature 
and approved manners, Teacheis become discourajed because lessons in 
arithmetic, langnagc, and couitcsj' arc learned so slowly. SnidcTO become 
impatient with the routines that build skills and knowledge. The mult 
of this failure to recognize growth as a giadual development is an almost 
universal search for panaceas. Parents, pupils, teachers, and cinzens seem 
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The authors deal with such matters of adjustment to the college environ- 
ment as attirades, effective reading, note taking, preparing for examinanons, 
and the presentation of themes and term papers. 

Gerken, C d’A., Study Your Way through School, Chicago: Science Research 
donates, Inc., 1947. . - 

This booklet was written for high school jmpils, but the materials are 
nent to the college student’s problems. Planning rime, concentraMg, note tak- 
ing, and preparing for examinations are among the topics considered. Atten- 
tion is given to fundamental attitudes. 

James, William, Talks to Teachers on Psychology, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1899, • 939 - . . 

John De\vey and W’illiam H. Kilpatrick say in the preface, “The arrive 
power of James is a commonplace. ... For the message it still has to give 
we wish it read and studied afresh by the teachers of our countrj'.” 

Robinson, Francis P., Effective Study, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946- 
A text-workbook for college students. Personal health, effective reading, dis- 
triburion of rime, and the problem of vocational orientation are among the 
topics treated. Educational deficiencies and a program for their remediation 
form a substantial part of the book. 

Witty, Paul, Streamlme Your Reading, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
InCn 1949 - 

An outstanding authoritj’ in the field of reading summarizes for youth his 
suggestions for better and faster reading. 

AVDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Hov to Read a Book, Coronet Films, Inc., 65 East South Water, Chicago i. 
(to min, BW or C, sd.) 

Since impression, as well expression, is part of the creative act, improvement 
in reading plays an important role in personal efficiencj’. Shows how to get in- 
fonrarion in an economical manner. 

Hov to Study, Coroner, (n min, BW, sd.) 

T^is shove's how studying ™ be made more interesting and profitable by or- 
gamzing work, budgeting rime, reading -with 3 purpose, and knowing how 
to find reference nutcml quickly. 
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; teacher personality 

, AS A FACTOR IN LEARNING 


The statement “As the teacher is so is the school’’ probably is not all of 
the trutfi, hut it contains truth. Study after study confinm the fact that 
pupils learn what the teacher is. They absorb his attitudes, they reflect his 
convictions, they imitate his behavior, and they quote his statements. The 
best buildings, finest materials, and the most carefully wrirren books 
cannot overshadow the importance of the teacher. Such basic problems 
in teaching as motivation, discipline, social behavior, and pupil achieve- 
ment revolve about the personality of the teacher. 

Personality includes knowledge, skill, ideals, and artitudes-and it is with 
these qualities that this chapter deals. This chapter continues the empliasis 
on you— tJie student and future teacher-an emphasis which is certain!)' 
Warranted if there is any rruch to the srafcmenr that the prime requisite 
for the nation’s mental health is a corps of properly trained and personally 
adequate teacheis. 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PUPIL BEHAVIOR 
Influence oj Teacher Tersonality. Mr. A. was slightly less than sLx feet 
tall, was quite thin, had a large nose, and smiled easily but not e/fusively. 
He was not, however, grim. Alex, his largest, and brightest; sixth-grade 
pupil, xs-as told three rim« ivithin an hour to stop eating candy vi-afcrs— 
at the end of tl\c period there ^x'as one in his mouth. There mbs some 
confusion in the room— pupils were snoring about, jostling and giggling— 
but there were also several seriously engaged in uxirk. Air. A- worked 
U'ith those who wanted ro work and joked with those who did not want 
to work. He exercised his sense of humor by teJIlng jokes and laughing 
with the pupils. At recess rime most of the pupik went outside in a some- 
what orderly manner. One girl insisted that she n’anted ro stay with 
Mr. A. She had some problems she wanted to talk over, and despite the 
fact that she mtis told to go outside she saved indoors. 

When the principal was asked why Mr. A. Mas so “easy” on hs pupils 
4) 
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he replied, “He is very effective with some pupils.” The girl who stayed 
in was under the care of a psj’chiatrist. Another teacher had asked to be 
relieved of responsibility for her. Subsequent visits to this same classroom 
showed a great improvement in pupil behavior and more pupils seriously 
engaged in work. 

Mr. A. was effective because of what he was and what he did. He 
liked children. He genuinely accepted them as they 'mere. The dis- 
obedient wafer chewer was accepted. The intent workers were appre- 
ciated. He recognized that the emotionally disturbed “clinging vine” girl 
needed help. He voluntarily spent Saturday mornings coaching a base- 
ball team. He transported the youngsters to ball games, movies, the dairy, 
and the art museum in his ou'n car (some of the riders chose to go with 
him rather than in their fathers’ cars). At the end of the year the w’afer 
eater had filled his appetite and was a staunch defender of Mr. A. and his 
excellence as a teacher, the girl’s emotional condition had improved, and 
the hard workers continued to work hard. 


Mr. D., a high school teacher, presented a sharp contrast, but he too 
was effective in his own way. He was a stockj’, red-faced, heavj'-bearded, 
spare-haired athlete. His movements were quick, and his jaw was promi- 
nent and tight. He smiled rarely, talked rapidly, and barked orders like 
the proverbial sergeant. In fairness to him it must be said that he was em- 
ployed after the pupils had laughed another teacher out of the school in 
the first two weeks. No one laughed at or with Mr. D. When he spoke 
pupils listened. Pupils were to be seen and not heard— even if they had a 
question. They studied algebra and general science earnestly. It is pos- 
sible that some learned to like these subjects because they acquired some 
competence in them. But most of the pupils learned also to dislike Mr. D. 
The dislike reached a high point in one junior, who was, at the time, 
^ericncing comiderable prestige as an up-and-coming middleweight. 
There was considerable in\Tsible “sparring,” and pupils were relieved 
when It was announced that Mr. D. would continue his study of law the 
following year. Getting subject nutter across is not alwa>'s good teaching. 

Studies of Teacher ^ Persouality and Pupil Behavior. In every classroom 
the bc^vior and amnidcs of pupUs are being formed by the behavior, 
methods, attimdes, and skills of teachers. This fact is verified by formal 
studies. Paul Boynton and his associates found that children begin to take 
on the characteristics of teachers in periods as short as nvo to Uvo and a 
teachers and one thousand fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils were studied. The data showed that those pupils who 
had jnotiomlly s^ble and mentally healthy teachers had markedly better 
^ emonoiul security than did the pupils of unstable 
P«P>b ranked most unstable who had 
tense and unstable teachers (31)- In another study Clara Bassett compared 
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three teachers, each with ahoot forty-five pupils, and found remarkable 
differences in the incidence of repotted behavior problems. Some teach- 
ers, she found, regularly have mote disobedient, untruthful, discouneous, 
and disorderly pupils than do others, partly, of course, because of the dif- 
ferent manners in which teachers view and report pupils, but also, it B 
suggested, partly because of the differences in the atmosphere created 

by the teachers (16, p- 50)' . , 

■‘Acting Uke the teacher" is not simply a matter of modeling oni=elf 
after an ideal. Tt is a matter of idenrifying oneself with the teacher m 
order to perceive situations in the same manner. This ^ 

of specific ZZZ mind.’' ex- 

rid"t;;rhe'^irc;t°;rofm\tnH.yinorirtop^^^^^^^^^ 

the teacher’s role la its creation. 

Different people tend to dif- 

associates; and S™ P ? Kttid zones. Some groups sn el- 

ferent as the ij oppressiveness of obligator}’ function, 

ter at their tasks in the heav}. Others buoyantly underrate 

ing, like a «-level metroHn ■" freshness of the aunimn 

common responsibiliues ^ „( pte is sweet or sour, fragrant or 

L‘’?"rS. ■» *' ' 

that if the teacher b emotionally well adjusted 

ity toward the teacher (m). eramples of the effect of teacher 

^Perhaps one of the ,irtnnk. She found that a group of 

personal^- is that reported b} R«h Hi 

Lool children P”"”"pTiisnnent' after a period of sinvnwen 

revealed e.«rcmcly „f ,he pupils mainly to their teachers 

vears. She attributed Jpd had faith in their puprls (oo). 

-teachers who heUev m „„ 

.Daniel Preseon. -En»t.o»' «e«her. 
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What pnpils leam, whether academic knowledge, social behavior, or 
personalit)' traits, is a matter of slow accumulation. The effects o one 
teacher may be canceled by another, but there are at lea^ temporary 
effects. In many cases the impact of teacher personality persists for year^ 
Fears, attitudes, ideals, and ambitions have been taught by and leame 
from teachers. The fact that a whole class does not respond in the same 
manner does not mean that individuals are not being affected. It has been 
frequently said that “child behavior reflects parental handling.’ When 
we consider the amount of the waking time of the child that is spent 
with teachers, it can also be safely said that “pupil behavior reflects 
... mental 


teacher personalit)*.” A basic step toward the improvement 


health in the schools is irrevocably and inevitably a matter of secunng 
teachers who are themselves in good mental health. 

Teaching Vroblerm and Teacher Personality. Discipline is a constant 
problem in education. A few pupUs may temporarily need the secunt)' 
of rigid control. Others are restive under such a regime. The usual result 
of dictatorial control is that pupils ultimately break the boundanes and 
get into trouble. Their accumulating resentment may cause them to break 
windows, t\*rite on toilet walls, or deface books and materials. One super- 
visor summarized this problem by saying, “I think 1 can tell pretty ac- 
curately the kind of teachers there arc in a school by the number of win- 
dows we have to replace annually.” 

Some teachers, by virtue of their patience with and understanding of 
pupils, motivate them constructively. In such a group most of the pupils 
arc working close to their capaaty. Knowing and understanding pupils 
leads to acceptance of them. This, in turn, enables the teacher to praise 
when it is appropriate or to prod when nccessar)*. As for the child, ac- 
ceptance stimubtes him to concerted effort. Rejection prompts the pupil 
to leave the field. The teacher’s range of knowledge and interests is also 
important in moth-ation. Knowing what book to recommend, to whom, 
and when, is hclpfuL Knowing something about pupils’ interests— horses, 
photography, phibtely, and popular music, for example— will provide 
points of contact- Knowing when to admit ignorance (most easily done 
uhen one possesses a fundamental sense of sccurit)*) is sometimes stimu- 
lating. Pupib then feci that teacher and pupils are learners toecthcr, and 
thus laming is stimubtcd liy its cooperative nature. 

^ Simibr rtbtiomliips can be indicated for such problems as social ad- 
jmTment of pupils. Teachers set the pattern. Pupil self-confidence is stim- 
^ted by tMchcn who have confidence in themselves and in their pupiU. 

ic rTj:c o teacher personalit)* in pupil bcluvior presents a heavv pro- 
fci.oiul mpomMin-. Fonnmtely. this tcsponsaility carries svith it a 
nch r.rpom.n,n- for personal grouih and deselopment. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIFE TEACHERS 
Variable Criteria of Effectiveness. This section will not include a list 
of unacWevable traits or point toward a stultifying uniformity. It is grati- 
fying to see a young and beaunful teacher who was a campus queen or 
“Miss Blankvilic” only yesterday. She welcomes young misses and young 
men as they flock around her to talk and ask questions. She is levelhraded, 
professionally weU prepared, and an "“Aer. iMost of the 

youngstets openly assert that she is wonderful Her roommate and fellow 
ieacht presents a marked contrast. She dresses weU, is “ 

also well educated for her job. But she is somewhat shy and is not color- 
ful She does “wear well,” though it is iMfficult to become acqmmt d 
with her. At noon or after school a lone boy or girl may come to ta k 
Avith her This teacher has so-called ‘Svami, friendly relations with only 

rnTn%rarSr>S.'Bothof.h^^ 

sonality traits of some ‘“'Eristics named in any particular hst. 
not attempt to develop all the c peBonal 

There are, un ameurah 

improvement, some of ^yhlc „a_her in his own unique way can 

grlphs. The main P™' “ Hs oiim best self. , 
contribute to the grovrth of P“P' * Edmatim. The Commis- 

Crfreria Lined ty ''’'""fTAm “ an ftuncil on Education, after 

Sion on Teacher Educanon of tteAiuen^n 

^d- 1 raachers, summarired below 

(4. PP- >S4fO- ,he freedom of all people to pow 

a„L\'^ef fuStbiUt^-'toU to this trait is the integ„t> 

the teacher himself. of oenuine comnninit)'-inindedness, man- 

mores. and be able to deal rationally with per- 

soJ;Uoi:mu”Xpj^^^^^^ became reaching is a social 

4. They should possess skil ^ purposes, 

skill “We" feelings and skills in professional acnvines. 

J. They should possess knoulear,e 
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6. They should constantly seek to enhance the breadth and integration 

of their knowledge. . , , 

7. They must be able to transform their knowledge mto \\ords 

forms that have meaning for the particular individuals whom they teac . , 

8. They must have a feeling of friendliness for children— a genume a - 
fcction for the many types of young people. 

They must reinforce friendliness with an understanding ot t 
growth and developmental processes of children. 

10. They should possess unusual understanding of their society and e 
in accord with the fundamental convictions that support that society. 

11. They should be effective ritizens in the wider community as 
as within the confines of the school. 

12. They should be able to evaluate themselves and their pupils in 

of the worthwhileness of activities. They should be able progressit el) 
to improve such activities. 

13. They should have a profound conviction of the fundamental worth 
of teaching. 

The commission indicates that good teachers wiU always vary in the 
particular combination of traits that makes for e.Tcellence of teaching. 
The purpose of the list is to point out goals for growth. It is up to each 
reader to determine which goals arc most worthwhile and achievable for 
himself. 

Criterh Sttted for tbe US. Office of Education. Frances V. Rummell 
has described “distinguished ezamples of the best professional talent. 
These descriptions may be summarized into five generalizations (228). ^ 

1. The best teachers are professionally alert. They do not live their 
lives in the tight confines of the classroom. They arc attempting to make 
the community and the school better institutions for the life of young 
pcople- 

2. Thej' arc convinced of the worth of their job. Their ambition is to 

improve constantly in the work to which they have dedicated them* 
selves. ^ 

3 * They seem not to be irritated by the taboos on personal liberties 
that are said by some to characterize the teachinu profession. Apparently 
they arc so ps)-chologicalIy mature that the irritations are viewed as 
minor in comparison with their creat opportunic\’. 

4. Thty have an artistn' in human rebtions which stems from obsers'- 
ing the workings of ps\’cholog\', biolog)*, and cultural anthropolos)* JR 
the classroom. 

y. The)* are humble about their own need for grosvth because they 
r^e the ma^itude of their responsibility. “The)* arc poignantly aware 
tmt under their influence this raw material Ihuirnn resourcesl may alse 
change its very destiny” (2 28). 
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This set of criteria makes one psychological fact clear: Purpose, or 
motivation, is a basic feature of behavior. Good teacher; see *e.r goals 
clearly and with conviction. Another feature is that the mevttable change 
which characterizes life demands that the teacher give connnuous atten- 

If he learm m ‘‘f , 7ttat^egree be considered a failure, 
terpnsc of education must to t g -i trades i to 8 writing 

Paul Witty analyzed 14,0^ lemre from p p ^ following traits 

about Teacher Who Has Helped , cached Le a 

were mentioned in the order . are kindly toward and 

democntdc and cooperanve S/j", ‘Vheir interests are 

considerate i„ ap’learance and manner. («) They are 

varied, (s) They “= ™ fso„se of humor, (8) They are con- 

fair and impartial. {7) ^'=y ^ f loositions. (9) They take an interest 
sistent in behavior open-minded and flexible, (ii) They 

ma 7 ^e and praise. (..) They are unusually capable m 

their subjects (394)- „„iled from the writing of gifted pupils. 

The foregoing list '« Is quite similar to a list com- 

It is interesting to note, ho ,on desirable 

piled from letters f'™" ,,, helpful in school wort, (r) u 

Characteristics in teachers were f nable, (4) h mteiestcd m 

cheerful and good “"f ^?^„htes interest. (6) has conttol of tta 
and understands pup*. (7) is impartial, (8) avoids 

class (ultmprogrcssives Pto 0 pleas, ug petsonahtj 
and nagging, (9; “ , t, 

(iiS, pp. 13‘f-)- . • -nd vary from individual to individual. 

Sueh lists are va^somewhat srilh /om- 

also been found . over.'all the traits indicated in the ttv o ^ 

spondents (S4> P* .ug first nvcnt)'-fi''c from any 

coin- lists app«r among the ^ , po.nt of onen 

”''^ifc;eriaafOraurh-C^^^^^^^ 
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lives longer. The goal of adding years to one’s life been 

adding life to one’s years. Frailty of body and mind is not 

part of later life. Atrophy of body and mind can be retarded by ex 

cising one’s capacities (49). It is perhaps too early to impress you Mi 

the import of these findings. But the implication is that you are n 

forming the intellectual, emotional, and physical habits that 

don both your present and your future. In listing traits of 

teachers, pupils have provided a stimulus to a worthwhile goal: the ha it 


of continual grou’th. 

Competence is not merely inherent talent. It is not a gift from your 
professors. It is not a revelation from a textbooh. It is the result of a cle^ 
goal, many hours of work, more hours of reflection, many irritating fail- 
ures, and a few gratifying successes. And there is another chain of evenc. 
Competence comes from work. Confidence comes from competence. i he 
confident and competent teacher can accept pupils. Q.E.D.: The traits 
that make a successful and well-liked teacher are the result of a steady 
process of grotvih. 


TE/iCHER PERSONALITY: GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
It is deplorable that there is little attempt to select teachers who are 
attractive social personalities. Admission to the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession is largely dependent upon one’s own choice and his fulfillment of 
specified academic requirements. In a few progressive teacher-education 
institutions there is an attempt to select candidates who has'c desirable 
personality' charaaeristics. In some instances, guidance facilities are avail- 
able to help remedy' deficiencies. But in most cases the search for more 
effective personality’ Is left to the individual. 

Many good books on developing an effective personality arc available, 
and teachers personality’ problems are fundamentally the same as others 
and are, moreover, matters of common sense. Hence, it it %s’ill be suffi- 
tfient here to make only a brief summary' of important considerations. 

Pay Attention to Physical-bealtb Factors, Either teaching attracts those 
who are in good health, or the profession fosters good health. Insurance 
salesmen consider teachers sound risks because they' are relatively fre® 
from accident and disease (281). One should sec to it that sufficient rime 
a allowed for an adequate amount of sleep. One should cat proper foods- 
in scmible amounts, in a leisurely manner, and in the company of con- 
genial people. One should engage in regular exercise appropriate to his 
ap and preferably’ in the open air. His physical-health program should 
tho include regular medical examinations and the immediate care of 
TOnor ailments. These arc simple and well-known recommendations, but 
It appean that teachers do often neglect basic health practices. 
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Provide for Rest and Recreation. The college schedule discussed earlier 
can be adapted for the teacher’s use. In teaching, as in other occupations, 
one needs relief from the daily routine. Leisure oiue is a conmbution to 
the welfare of both teachers and pupils. Tiine should be alloiied fwr c- 
reational reading, concerts, movies, cards, danaog, and so on. and 
recreation provide avenues for utilizing abdines and 

'“e wooed InsWn into Yen C^duc, 
ers know Lmselves. Steps towatd this B”' 

courses in psychology and menw ^ experience to 

can profitably spend dme in j" "? prejudices, and ideals, 

discover the source of "SSm of fellow teachers, 

Obicctive attention to the construcu 

friends, or supervisors can be j a„ adult gains se- 

Gain security f ““f own abilities. Thus, the more 
airily from a feeling of con and pupils, the quicker he 

the teacher learns about pro e „„s and tension that attends 

will acliieve security. Much of the " Thorough prep- 

teaching can be the teacher a feeling of confidenee. 

aration for class acnvmes g frequently one’s problems arc 

Vienc iVork as an Opporltimty. O ^an become a re- 
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through work that . i I . de- 

sonal security. ntbers Tcachinc success is very large ) - 
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pendent upon ones abdi^ S ex^rience in dealing with o.h«s_ 
Should seek opportumt.es to ga 


.iT seek opportumtiK look for the" good ^ 


statcmcni 

it is a psychological 
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the causes of their pupils’ behavior. They should also seek to understand 
the causes of their colleagues’ eccentricities and those of other adults 
with whom they come in contact. School administrators look to the extra- 
curricular record of recently graduated teacher-candidates for evidence 
of ability to get along with others. 

Mahitam a Confidential Relationship v:ith Soatte Other Adult. Ten- 
sions can often be kept from becoming frustrations by being expressed 
orally. Many difficulties in adjustment can be avoided if adults have de- 
pendable friends to act as their confidants. The confidant need not neces- 
sarily give advice. Talking about personal problems sometimes serves to 
straighten them out in the person’s mind so that he can think more 
clearly, and emotional relief may be derived simply from the cathartic 
value of talk. Problems will arise in teaching; and the help of others in 
solving them should be sought. This docs not necessarily mean a whole- 
sale airing of difficulties. The person in whom one confides should be 
mature and stable. 


Try to Race Stress and Strain 'tsitb Emotional Poise. This may seem 
like advising someone with a headache not to have one. But, as was indi- 
cated above, attitude is important. It is possible to say, “I’ll take it casv',” 
and to do so. It is helpful to realize that conflict is normal; others too 
have problems. It is also helpful to realize that today will pass, and it 
utU take inany days to make a lifetime. Stoppmg to reflect on the situa- 
tions that in the past seemed to be so serious and perplexing but which 
now can be vicu ed with equanimit)' will help one face present difficulties 
with grrater poise. It is helpful, too, to evaluate one’s total situation 
^ ®^cessive attention to specific and often minor details. 

^Suhsutute Planning for Worry. Some people do "worrv' themselves 
sick. Prolonged worry decreases efficiency', interferes with digestive 
prwes^ disturbs sleep, makes one irritable, and destroys personaUt)' 
poise. Worn of all, it solves no problems. Worry' may be defined as cir- 
t inking that arrives at no solutions. It is a matter of 
with problem A, going to obstacle B, encountering condition C. 
SXLw" back at problem 1 Certainly it 

chancel ro^ b f n" «> "•fah that the past could be 

b^^^wts t£r h "■ ™Sbt have been, or to^ disturbed 

“ fo-lbb aud futile. Scatto 
of pSll i^ = P"™ "ben she said, in the face 

W “hi about that tomorrow.” 

tinted 'ml PO«-« to control-thesc must be 

accepted, men somethmg can be done, one must think clearly, arrive 
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' “ Pander 

. V. netner the chojce ^vas the wtse one* * 

The chch6 Today b yesterday shaking hands nith tomorrow” is psy- 
chologically sound. It IS an expression of rhe fundamental fact that today 
one uses the experience of the past to shape a more secure futuri 
People with robust personalities hare learned that unless they lire fallt', 
happily, and effectively today there is small h'kclihood that tomorrow 
will be much better. If we run away from problems, our habits, our atti- 
tudes, our methods of dealing with people, our skills, and our capacities 
remain mucli the same in the next siraadon- 

Foster a Sense of the Rsdiettfous. Laughter is a means of tension release. 
It eases many di^culr sduadons, Jr creates the impression that one is a 
kindly and friendly person. It is an indication of a feeling of freedom, A 
sense of humor is a quality «*cll u-orth culdi’ating, and sve need to crcr« 
cise it in daily living. One word of caurion-tcachcrs should be careful 
ro laugh mth their pupils, not at them. 

Give Reiipon a Place in Your Ufe. Many p^'chologists and p^'chia- 
trists emphasize the fact chat religion is a great prevendre of mental ill- 
ness and that it is of therapeutic benefit to those who arc already ill (145, 
p. 364). It must be admitted that some religions, stressing fear and retri- 
burion, are liabilities to mental health. But religions which stress love and 
devotion and service to one’s fellou's are important elements in a stable 
personally. Many specific advantages can be cited, such as the catharsis 
of prayer; the feeling that there is a God Who cares about us as indi- 
viduals; the relaxation and serenity that is part of church and sj*nagoguc 
Services; the help of the minister, priesr, or rabbi who acts as a coun- 
selor; the feebng of oneness that accompanies the singing of hymns; and 
the release from daily pressures that comes from devotion and worship. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage lies in the lesson of scn'ice to ones fcl- 
lou-s: ‘'inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Just Do the Best You Can. Many persons make their life miserable b)- 
expecting too much of themselres. They seem to suffer from a 
tionistic complex. It is, of course, desirable to have high ga^ and ideals, 
but it is also true thac frustration is caused by blocked or impossible de- 
sirts. Being satisfied with one's best is not a philosophy of medio^O; 
mher, it is a highly ptaotioal orientation. Doing all the thinp ™gg«ed 
in this outUne for JeUaliy development nny be 
but to come a little closer to the ideal than 

bility for all. Ever>-one dots not hare to tea Ate Blanlsillc, bnteaeh 

of US can be more consistently his best se . 
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TEACHER PERSONALITY: PROFESSIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

An important aspect of personality orientation for every individual is 
the attitude which he takes toward his work. One’s work becomes a 
powerful constructive force if he likes it, if he secs significance in it, ii 
it exercises various facets of his personality, and if it provides persona 
satisfaction. Teachers would do well to consider the many advantages 
which teaching provides. It must be admitted that there are some dis- 
advantages to teaching: Teacher loads could well be reduced, salaries 
might be somewhat higher, plans for sick leave and retirement need smdy 
and improvement, and the public could be somewhat less negatively 
critical. But these situations are being improved; moreover, they can 
profitably be regarded as challenges to professional growth and should 
be attacked through your profesrional group, which w’ill need your 
active membership. 

There are also, depending to some extent on the view one wishes to 
adopt, a large number of advantages inherent in the profession which 
should be considered in looking at teaching as a life’s work. 

Teaching St'mrulates Achievement. Teaching provides an opportunity 
for professional achievement, thus tending to satisfy the fundamental de- 
sire for accomplishment. Studying one’s specialty, keeping abreast of cur- 
rent developments, and contributing to the activities of professional or- 
ganizations are ways In which one may strive toward the goal of better 
teaching. 

Teaching Is bnportant Work. Teaching provides the personal satisfac- 
tion of knowing that one is engaged in work that is deemed of great sig- 
nificance in a democratic society. Our founding fathers, as well as the 
present generation, have respected, and do respect, the ■value of education 
for the individual and for society as a whole. 

Teaching Sthimlates Intellectual Activity. Teaching encourages one to 
keep up to date. Regardless of the specialty one has developed, teaching 
stimulates one to keep well posted on the many currents of life in order 
to answer the countless variety of children’s questions, to meet varied in- 
terests in the classroom, to relate schoolwork to contemporary events, 
and to make contact with other professional W’orkers. 

Teaching Provides for a Variety of Work. If variety is the spice of life, 
then teaching is well seasoned- There are many different kinds of respon- 
sibilities to be assumed: specialization in various subjects and grade levels, 
guidance responsibilities, work wnh exceptional children, and adminis- 
trative and mpervisoty responsibilities. But even if one were to teach 
the same subject at the same grade Ic\-ei year after year there would still 
be s-aricty provided by the different problems each new child brings to 
school with him. ® 
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The Homs of Work Are Reesomble. The beginning teacher is likely 
to find the hours of work long; but the more experienced teacher finds 
that many economies in time can be practiced to make the total teaching 
responsibility reasonable. The experienced teacher lives his work and no 
longer has to search for material-it comes up in all areas of his life he 
learns how to delegate responsibility, he systematizes his notes and read- 
ing. AU these factors enable him to spend week ends and periodic vaCT- 
tions developing and pursuing interests that contribute to the well- 
rounded life; There is the press of extra claK duties and *= "“J 
preparation, but these duties are nor considered dull by teachers who are 
convinced of the merit of their work. j • , jt . 

The hwome Is Steady and Assured. Teachers salaries are admittedly 
not very high. The maximum salaries are especially discourapng to a 

because of the assured and steady income. 

The Work Mved ter attendant to work- 

dust(anditspervasiven«s isdeOTaij^^^ Occasionally some lesson on 

in-progress, the work “ but on the whole the 

physical hygiene must be teemph..sizea to pup 

work is Pl-ysically Enthttsiasms of Yomh. Youth 
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characteristically seem to fe 
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are, for the most part, is not praLc for what has been 

The characteristic theme at c improvement. Tltis has 

accomplished but rather alive 'and growing, 

the advantage of keeping the t« an opportunity to 

One Works with Able Per ■ _^S ^ coune, m other 

associate with professional '“''“''y y «,ial, teaching has attracted a 
fields. But, P'thaps because It bg) -yaacheix, as a group, 

group of individuals "’"b „„a hear of a teacher guiltj 
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military activities; recruit- 
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ical sendees. 
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dudes, as well as ship commands. Opportunity for associating with able 
persons provides an impetus for continued personal growth. 

Teaching Is a Creative Opportirnhy. Teaching provides an unusu^p- 
portunity for creative expression, i.e., dealing with pliable youth. 
one can satisfy his desire for accomplishment, for continued growth, and 
for social significance. These advantages tend to keep him from becom- 
ing morbidly preoccupied with minor irritations. Lawrence K. Frank en- 
visages the possibility of creating a new' level of humanitj’— one in which 
good mental and physical health, high ethical aspirations, and presentiy 
unseen horizons are achieved (97). Teachers have the challenge of being 
the focal point in such a creative enterprise. 

Stability of personality is characterized by many qualities, but attitudes 
and willing acceptance of responsibilities are of paramount importance. 
Teaching provides both a significant task and an opportunity to know 
oneself and others. It is fortunate both for individual teachers and for 
societ)' as a whole that personality development is recognized as being 
vitally important. As the teacher helps develop sound personality in pupils 
he reaps the personal benefit of his ow'd growth. 

SUMMARY 

Psyebotogieal rrmeipU Praetieal Application 

The same teacher elicits different Personal uniqueness of individual 
responses from different pupils. teachers may be their great asset. 

Pupils consciously or unconsciously Each teacher has the unavoidable 
take on the behavior of teachers. responsibility of being as good an ex- 
ample as he can be. 

Many teaching problems stem di- A step toward more effective teach- 
rcctly from teacher personaliw. ing is to enjoy life more fully. 

An outstanding characteristic of a A teacher owes it to himself and 
good teacher b a conviction that his pupils to develop a positive view 
teaching is a highly wonhy profes- of teaching, 
sion. 

An outstanding characteristic of a Ever^* teacher should be planning 
good teacher is the habit of contin- where he can go next— personally and 
uous growth. professionally— in his development. 

personalit)' development depends Teachers should periodically check 
upon giving some exercise to all facets to see whether some important as- 
of personality'. _ pect of growth is being neglected. 

Personality development U not a Every' teacher should adopt a 
mystery— it results from applying planned program for personal growth 
simple and widely known psycholog- and pursue it consistently and dili- 
ical facts. gendy. 

Some negative features of teaching Teachers can help solve these 
arc low salaries, unreasonable com- problems by active membership in 
munits’ criticism, and poor working their professional group, 
conditions 
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The seriousness of one’s problems is Teachers would profit by taking a 
dependent upon the attitude taken posmt'e view of their profession-see- 
toward them; log advantages possible. 

PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

I. Judging from your own experience, wotdd you say that a teache^hould 
be above average in appearance? In this context evaluate the statement Beaut) 

“ “ DSSs'*pt? and con the satement that teacher personality has no per- 

Tvlf rSoT'So ?“wteS'„ v.» can. deteer aj). rehdonships he- 

*5 D?y°ou- he weU modvated if they dislike or fear their 

'-trL with some Fhlic 

you think his general personality influenced bv his attitude? 

^ V""er“adtin^;f tir?o%'’SLtS 

the list given in the the text was properly balanced with re- 

apL’’™ Stetf mlndon^f *^oSXh.' 's“ 5 em”em “Teacher mental 
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Wiles, Kimb^l. T^^j-.^Prentice-Hall, Inc, roaring one’s teaching. 

'experimenuoon. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

The AmeAcan Teacher (March of Time), McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 'West 42d St, New York 36. (20 min, BW, sd.) 

Advantages and disadvantages of various methods of teaching are indicated. 
Education is depicted as a serious communicy responsibility which must be 
carefully appraked if our youth are to rec«vc maximum benefits. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? McGraw-Hill. (24 min, EW, sd.) 

A serious question b posed for teachers and parents. Ways of attracting 
persons of superior talents into teaching are suggested. A view b given of 
what good teaching b and what it b worth. 



P A n T TWO 


LEARNING AS 
A GROWTH PROCESS 


Le-arning is a gfo«-tIj process. The effective teacher musf fully ap- 
preciate the slowness and incvitabilitj' of growth-in some direction. 
Part II opens with a discussion of a persistent problem of teachers 
and pupils-morivarion. An awareness of the nature of motivation 
Avill better prepare the teacher to give direction to growth processes. 
Developmental phenomena arc examined in general terms and are 
folloAved }))• an intensive stud/ of the focal point of growth lor 
cducators-lcaming. Another phase of growth and learning is exam- 
ined in the chapter dealing with reasoning and problem solving. 
Part a concludes svirh suggestions for expanding and applying these 
growth processes througli transfer. 
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MOTIVATION OF LEARNING 
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LEARNING AS A GROWTH FROCKS 
; Motivation and the Teacher. There can be little doubt that the success 
/f a teacher is to a very large extent dependent upon his ability to mo- 
‘tivate. The successful teacher arranges situations that arouse studenB 
land encourage them to maintain more or less vigorous pursuit of a goal. 
j Pupils enter the school with certain goals (perhaps somewhat vague 
' ones), in mind, and little arousal is required. But it is posiblc that, if a 
teacher docs not know some of the basic factors involved in motivation, 
pursuit of that goal and others subsequently formulated will not be main- 
tained with vigor. Hence, motivation is more than an explosive force- 
like exploding powder in a cartridge— it is a propelling power— like gaso- 
line in an automobile. 

There is still another reasojj, and perhaps the most important one, for a 
careful study of motivation. The truly educated person is one who con- 
tinues to study after his formal schooling has been completed. A really 
successful course is one which the student continues to study after he 
has received his final grade.'^eachers who “motivate” by means of de- 
mands and tl^ats may get a degree of conformity that is temporarily 
satisfactory. An example is the literature teacher who assigned thirty 
pages a day in a book on contemporary American literature and then 
gave daily tests. The test consisted of citing one line; for this Une the 
student was to supply the name of the poem or storj% author, period, and 
message carried by the piece as a whole. The students were motivated 
to do the reading; but even some of the successful students vowed never 
I to read “literature” again. Another teacher of literature worked with in- 
dividuals in interpreting stories and poems. All pupils were given a chance 
to participate. The bulk of the class period consisted of talks with individ- 
uals or small groups Tvho had been previously guided into reading selec- 
tions which accorded with their interests and would encourage further 
reading. It is safe to assume that if the students in the two groups are of 
equal ability, more from the latter group will dc\’elop a continuing in- 
terest in literature. vThis is a responsibility which should claim the atten- 
tion of every teacher. Therefore, the nature and techniques of motivation 
mtist be considered. 

The Meaning of Motivation. To repeat the definition given earlier, 
motivation is the stimulation of action toward a particular objective where 
previously there was little or no attraction to that goal. If we understand 
motivation, we know why a pupil makes one choice and not another. 
Boys often prefer playing football to solving problems in arithmetic. Girls 
frequently engage in gossip with greater enthusiasm than they display 
in searching for data on the Mayan Empire. But while these statements 
are generally true, they are not true in many specific cases. There are 
boys who prefer to work problems in arithmetic, and there are girls who 
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enjoy reading history. The discovery of the reasons behind the individ- 
ual’s choices is the study of moth'ation. 

It must be assumed that the lessons taught in the school should take 
precedence over some of the activities which attract youngsters outsj^dc 
school. The basic role of mom'ation for the teacher then becomes that 
of learning how to stimulate youngsters to choose M-hat is b^ for them 
Moreover, they should be encouraged to choose those subjeccvvhich 
hive lo„g-te™ significance as aveU as immediate appeal, ft .a at tte pomt 
that practical motivation by the teacher sometimes fads. The ^ 

niquK which stress immediate desirable choice may mterfere with equallj 

well eitpressed by F. E. Bolton ' over nvo decades ago. 

On B„duation from high^^^ 

significant cluractcrutics w c choice literature, does he enjoy 

chum with wholesome P**^' harmless leereation, .does he tale an 
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interest in civic welfare? d„„‘^he read trashy and in- 

atoriea and enter into „ u,e church, the school, good 

decent magazines and books, does he aoeer 

hooka and all fe problems, his attitude toward religmn 

His attimde toward soaet> a obligadons, are vastly more inl- 
and morals, hh atntude toward ^ ^ toowledge he has gained. Ho 

portent than the ;.“;;“:Li;",„,^rod his hares, hia longings and aver- 
spontaneous likes an ,,.hat manner of roan he shall be. 

of motivation. The 'w.mrm si^ficance. He can do so 

choices which have jeord with the basic phenomena of 

by understanding features of personality development. 

gL-th and with the It has been common pra»« to 

Traditioml Appmehes ^ ^ number of techmq 

approach the problem ^ doired. Thus, the teacher encour- 

tto will obtain the and to oontinue to read after he 

ages the first-grader to le^ „coun.ges the third-grader to leam 
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wU by pinning his better papers on the bulletin board. He motivates the 
fifth-grader to study history by planning and producing a dramatic pro- 
gram. He encourages the eighth-grader to study civics by taking the en- 
tire class for a day’s visit to the city hall. High school pupils are stimu- 
lated in their efforts to u’rite by panidpating in the production^ of the 
school paper. Other high school youngsters “work their heads off’ to get 
on the honor roll. These practices have worked and deserve the attention 
of the prospective teacher. There is only one criticism of this praaical 
approach: There is no sarisfacior)' means of resting the relative merits of 
motivational techniques. 

It will be shown later that in the “mental hygiene approach” the teacher 
should attack the cause, not the symptom. Recently the author visited a 
fifth-grade class and sat near a pupil who later turned out to be the 
teacher’s “boy with problems.” After class activities started he kept say- 
ing to himself, “What’ll I do? If 1 go I’ll have to buy a present. I'll miss 
the fifteenth chapter [a serial at a movie theater on Saturday] but maybe 
that won’t matter. . . These remarks were occasioned by an invita- 
tion to a birthday part)' which he was reading. He was rocking back and 
forth in bis chair, kicking the desk in front. There was real danger of his 
falling back%vard on a pupil who was working at a floor-Ie>'eI bookshelf. 
The teacher finally took hold of bis chair and asked him to help a slow- 
leaming girl with her arithmetic. He protested loudly and was then told 
to busy himself with his own work. This incident illustrates the neccssit)’’ 
for getting at causes. The boy’s problem needed to be understood, and 
the teacher was working on it. She already had much infonnation which 
helped her to understand him (one of major factors tvas parental 
pressure on him to be the best pupil in the class) ; but she also had the 
problem of immediately stopping his disturbance of other children and 
classroom routine. The parallel to motivation is close. We can motiv'ate 
children by the application of tested techniques. But those techniques -wtH 
be more successful when wc understand the theory which lies behind 
them. 

This theory' is that successful motivation in the schools should stem 
from the fundamental needs of children. When specific techniques fril 
(such as the motivation for good grades), then the teacher must ask 
himself, WTiat fundamental need has been neglected or temporarily 
satiatedr Then the teacher can adapt his techniques for motivation to 
the particular individual and to the specific time and conditions con- 
cerned. 

A youngster is not instinctively desirous of displeasing adults. He sim- 
plj takes what he perceives to be the shortest route to any goaL He 
chooses those activities which are most attractive to him. If we can un- 
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dcrstand v.'hat makes some activities more attractive than others \ve wiU 
be better able to make school tasks attractive. An inclusive approach to 
this understanding is to study faaac needs. 

BASIC NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

Vmom Theories of Need,. It shoitld be cede cto that the discetsion 
of motivation through an analysis of needs is a theotcncal approach. 

Tliere are exceptions to the assertion that unfulfilled needs "■U 
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Another list of basic needs is that postulated by Daniel A. Procott 
(21S, pp. Iiof.)- He based his formulation on numerous ease hi«on« ot 
maladjusted pupils. The question teas asked, “What is the child sec 'ing 
to bring about by his behavior:-’’ Psychoanalytic literature was hciplul 
in that it directed attention to the fact that present behavior is otten 
rooted deeply in the past. Prescott’s study led him to conclude that so- 
ciety should be organized in such a manner as to give each person some 
opportunity to satisfy his basic personality needs. The school, as a socia 
agency, should become functionally aware of these needs. That is, teach- 
ers become more effective when they work with, rather than against, 
natural motivational trends. The needs to which Prescott calls our atten- 


tion are 

i. Physiological nccdsi those which arise out of the structure of titc 
organism and the maintenance of its cquilihrium 

z. Sodal or status needs: those which arise from the indivdduals at- 


tempt to establish himself with his fellow human beings 

3. Ego or integrative needs: those arising from the individual’s contact 
with and experience in the environment 
Motivation through Physiological Needs. Paul J., whose family was in 
difficult financial circumstances, was causing some ’trouble in the sixth 
grade. He was only a fair reader; his arithmetic was poorer than was 
predicted by aptitude tests. He displayed a resentment toward the teacher 
and had a few physical clashes with classmates. His work was sporadic, 
and in general he manifested an “1 don’t care” attitude. Praise, bestowal 
of responsibilities, careful selection of books, and individual attention 
did not change the situation. One day the teacher noticed that he squinted 
and wisted his head when looking at the chalk board. The teacher began 
to suspect poor vision and later noticed other symptoms. An eye examina- 
tion confirmed the suspicion. Paul, with his astigmatism, probably saw 
only a blur from the back of the room, the ophthalmologist reported. 
Paul’s behavior changed markedly when the Lions Qub obtained glasses 
for him. 


Teachers of children with sensory handicaps stress the importance of 
giving their pupils as close a contact with their environment as possible. 
The first step in their education is to identify their visual or auditory 
defect and then to reduce that difficult to a rrunimum. The regular class- 
room teacher must also realize that his work will go more smoothly when 
children’s physiological needs are being met. Often children are not 
dressed warmly enough for comfort. Others may not have had an ade- 
quate breakfast. Even well-wom heels, lopsided and tiun, might be caus- 
ing so much physical discomfort to a pupil that the teacher is relatively 
ineffective. The beautj’’ of “Thanatopsis” will probably not compete as 
‘ motivation with ill-fitting shoes. The teacher should also realize that 
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proper room temperature, circuJarion of fresh air, properly fitted seats, 
and adequate lighting are important. If the need for glares can make 
one child difficult in school, it is obvious thit glare or dingy lighting 
will have a negative effect upon several children. The teacher is also re- 
sponsible for dtematlng periods of active and sedentary work. Many 
schools do not have regular recess penods in the 

stead, (tie teacher svatches for signs of restlessness after a penod of quiet 
wnrh and when they appear announces a play period. ^ 

It is oeninent to add that many of these responsibilities can be turned 
over to';J^rOne pupil can beU--le for ‘ 

opened after a play period and that the room is 

^"■’'"'LTamed [^^^ba t ^bb^a^L^ - trutsld^^^^ 
?hr;n;ns wu. ptost by tespo* "Tchl 

ticularly important in tlie lou cr an ^PP | ^ ^ „„ endure.” 

ing rapidly. '7^= ™nd .n abso* ,,, 

aassroom fumitufe should be gf P > 
ological need. If to Uave a large o^peu area 

a corner or at one side of the r i,;, 1,,^, mom for 

where freedom of movemeot “ Pf „,ustratlve drama- 

““etodv"noS techniques that recognise the physiolog- 

ical need for acrivic)'. „r<.iJininarv instruction and supervision 

Children may requite P ^ Nm only must some children be 

in regard to conduct in t c encouraged to 

euco^ged to choose a P” m,y find dawdling a prob- 

S'L^Sttwne'd to i mote difficuit tasks when they am 

hungry. -he teacher. Matt regularly fell asleep in 

Ma? B. had an atgnment svith th ^ j ,wake 

class, and the teacher fin^P ^ „ws not greatly ^/t 

or stay away. It macher later dneovered win that 

direction of ancient hntor>. ^™ol„gic 3 l needs were 

Matt was greatly did not approve of eduea^ 
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furmcc and acting as beUboy at a small hotel until midnight. The next 
time this teacher had a sleepy student he first sought for ca^^* 
Physiological needs stvay the choices one makes. They influence t e 
goal sought and the speed wdth which the goal is pursued. They are an 
ever-pre^nt factor in the classroom. 

Tbe Need for Status. Art K- had fought another classmate. The 
grade teacher had pleaded with him not to pick on the others. She 
punished him and had sent him to the principal. But there were still peri 
odic fishts. Praising him for the daj's there were no fights ^^'as no solu- 
non- But the remark, “Art, some of the big boys in the upper grades arc 
picking on our boys. You are a big, strong fighter and you can protect 
the litde boys,” worked. Art was big and strong. But he was also a 
slow learner— he was big because he was retarded. Tlie cause and the 
remedy for his difficulties could be stated in terms of status needs. He 
wanted to have a role of importance, but his inability to do effective 
school work denied him that role. Fichting was an attempt to achieve 


status. 

Teachers in group discussions dealing U'jrh pupil adjustment often 
recommend, “Find something for him to do that he can do— something 
that makes him feel important.” This is an effective principle. One evi- 
dence of lack of adjustment is dropping out of school, and a lack of 
status looms large in explaining dropouts. Two of the more important 
causes for leaving school are low intelligence scores (causing difficult)' 
in maintaining stams) and a feeling of not belonging (167). It xtdll he 
found that teacher effectiveness can be increased by (i) recognizing the 
impoftance of status and (i) recognizing that children of different teck- 
grounds achieve status in different -ways. 

Fundamentally, the need for status is the same cver)*tvhere. Each hu- 
man being s^'ants to be rccogiuzcd as a "worthv person in the group io 
svhich he Itivs. If he cannot get approval he may have to be satisfied ss'fth 
forcing recognition. Though the need for status is the same everywhere, 
the way in which it is achieved is not. Males of the Arapesh tribe in 
Guinea achieve status by developing what we would call fcmi" 
itinit)', while the iMundugumors, also in Xcw Guinea, place a high value 
on fighting, conflict, and ruthlcssness (186). The teacher svill be well ad- 
s-ised to recognize that there are differences in the wa)'s of aclueving 
status in our own societ)'. Ouldrcn from the lower class achieve status 
b)' bring pognadous and aggressive. Children from the middle classes 
achies'c status by being well behaved; parents praise them for avoiding 
battle. The lower-class boy who cams status with the teacher bv avoid- 
ing battle loses prestige in the eyes of his plasTnates for being a *'sofrie.” 
Bet the middle-class boy by the same behavior is successfuL An empha- 
sis on grades and marks will Itc a source of strong morivation to the 
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middle-class child whose parents believe in the monetary and cnlmral 
value of an education. Grades are often less important to the lower-cte 
child whose parents feel they are getting along well with hnuted edu- 

“ A practical problem illustrating the role of status may be seen In nvtny 
schods in states where the laws specify compulsoiy '='■ 0 '’' 
untU age eighteen. Some teachers and adm.nnttatois want the age mmi- 
mum reduced because many of these youths are '™h 'he 

situation is not entirely the fault of the e.ghteen-ycar-olds. Since their 

tion prosed relatively a despite ability and added 

stubbornness of pupis who "““W y^i^jesult ssas that pupils 

other status-diminishmg ^ of eigfteen- 

felt school had nothing for t ^ be different. Today 

year-olds under another Mch ..g j „.ays of aehieving status 

Jeachers should recogure hereomiffereM ssay^ ^ 
and consequently different method ber all that is neces- 

The study of class stiucture '""“'bf 'hieh one seeks status. Praise, 
sary to understand the ^,121, „.ith one who is little recog- 

whether deser\-cd or not, may well-deserved praise may be mean- 
nired at home, but to ,bat some cWldten do things for 

ingless. It has been fo“"‘>',. "Zw ""y 
which they knovy the) conditions his response to praise, 

nltion. The child s '“' 0 ’.°^ P , affection. The expression a warm, tc- 
Another social need is that “f ® „ i„jicafes a person, pupil, or 

sponsivc pemonality" n security in establishing contact 

teacher who feels ^ho has not had the oppottuniiy to 

with others. Chatuctensticall) one ^ „,„n de- 
give and to '"a b/assuines the attitude of not caring or of 

fensive. Because he is afrad bi aggravated baoa““ 

not wanting affection. Th." “ a way that it 

mte«"nuine^^ ‘ _ 

qoent change of sesidenee- It „ ,,,at for pc 

most children appreciate sanetj 
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'time the yomgsten do not belong in the new social group. Some^d- 

pds have the teachers “pass along” with the 

Lehes the same group in both the first and second ^des) to (xp. 
tahze upon the need for belonging. One of the factors mfluracmg schM 
dropouB is that certain pupils are made to feel there is no place for them 
in the school and its activities (279, pp. 49/f.). There arc three dungs 
teacher can do to enlist “belonging” on the side of motivaao^ 

I. He can connsel wth students to encourage them to make aU tnc 


classmates feel at home. _ ^ ^ 

2. He c ?n delegate duties and responsibilities in such a \\’ay tna 
pupils are given a chance to be functioning members of the class. 

3, He can stoup students among whom there is mutual attraction. 

Sodal neei and physical needs should not be too sharply differentiate 

The child whose uncorrected stition prevents his taking part in ball games 
is denied both physical and social needs. His emotional turmoil may pt^" 
vent his being motivated to work hard on arithmetic, algebra, or litera- 
ture. The girl who is concerned about protruding or missing teeth has a 
physical difhculn’ uhose greatest impact is in terms of social and in- 
tegrative needs. 

Ego or Integrathe Needs. These needs might be expressed as the drive 
to be at one with the external world and the internal self. It means the 
acceptance of self and the ability to face and cope with the realities of 
life. Prescott elaborates on this point in six items, summarized below 
( 2 < 5 )- 

I. The individual mxist learn to know and understand the world by the 


“rich and varied” experiences he has within his environment- He must 
have a chance to experience success and failure, pain and pleasure, and 
cooperation and antagonism in order to know the meaning of reality. 

2. The individual must achieve harmony x\ith reality by learning the 
meaning of authority which is beyond human controL One must learn 
through progressive experiences to face and accept that which is inevi- 
table. 


3* The individual must, through the process of “progressive symboli- 
zation,” summarize his experiences into generalizations tiiat give meaning 
and purpose to life. 

4. Every indiridual must become increasinglv self-directive. The pen- 
alty for neglecting this need b inconsistency of conduct at the best and 
permanent immaturity and dependence at the worst. 

5. The individual needs a balanced experience of success and failure so 
that he may find hb proper role in life. Too much failure develops a feel- 
ing that one b “no good,” and too much success lulb him into satis- 
faction with mediocrity. 
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6. An individual must achieve selfhood, or individualit)*, by harmonk- 
ing his own ambitions with the demands of society. 

Prescott* concludes his description of the integrative needs witli a 
challenge to educators. 


Integration is common in young children. It is a pit)' that schools do not 
see in the continuous maintenance of integration by Acir pupils a entenon 
for the validation of both curricula and methods. It is a shame to l« chil- 
ten progress through . tvholc series of experience tel srouse conflicts, to 
permit cmditions to centinuc tvhich fn.str.tc their nccils^.nd rf.cn, svh™ 
rfic ineviable tvitping of pcisonilit)- has occurred, to undemU rcjcdun- 
tion. Instead, we should set the stage for experiences that tiall meet the per- 
sonality needs of our children and thus avoid so much malad|usnnent. 

The records of psv-chologists and ps)-chiatrists are full of casK similar 
toTLt of Alfrcd.'Sfred L fitst called to 

college adndssions officer 

colleges and one in the ' Ids inep^timde. The 

to his former high school prmcip ^ „achers. 
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n>ore powerful motivnrors Aan are j 

^ Kv fhp reacher. One expenmentcr intennonaH) interrupi 

cMdren ^'he^ the>- had partly finhhed a drawing. She fo^nd tor w* e 
the pupils were disrurbed by arbitrary mterrupoons at 
were more disturbed, more determined to go ahead with uhat th > 
doinn, when they were drawing what they had chosen ton tv ) 

had been told what to draw (rod, pp. 268/.). 

As the chnd attempts to integrate with the world, he must 
duouuh consistent discipline, the boundaries of his activunes and the pm- 
aities for erceeding them. It should be realiaed that motivation is an in- 
dividual matter. Each child has, by his erperiences, become more acuray 
aware of some aspects of his environment than he has of ‘ 

means tot a numberless variety of erperiences must be provided m 
school if an appeal is to be nude to individuals. 

It is the consensus of experts that fundamental needs are the b^is ior 
monvarion. This has been at least partially validated by cj^erimenta 
study, which indicates three basic drives: phj-sical, status, and integraavc. 
Some of the practical and rime-honored approaches to morivarion 
now be examined to see whether thej' accord with the theorj'. If they do, 
the teacher xvill have a test of the validi^* of current practices as well as 
a direcrional light for his own particular innovations. 


AfOr/K/lT/O.V/fL TECHNIQUES IN THE LIGHT OF BASIC 
NEEDS 

Sa77K Basic Considerations. Before discussing further the concept of 
needs, it should be made clear that it is not necessarj’ to sarisfv' needs 
completely. Perhaps it misht be undesirable to do so, even if one cotdd, 
because an indisidual would then come to a complete state of rest, or 
homeostasis. At times it seems that human beings arc fundamentally per- 
verse by nature. The practical aim for educators is to approach the satis- 
faction of needs or to seek assurance that needs are on the '■atay to being 
met. Unless the cluld’fecls that progress is beins made toward need satis- 
faction, he will either fight or flee. He will either manifest overt, objec- 
tioiublc, and disconcerting ^mptoms or retire into an inner shell of de- 
feat and withdrawaL If, however, protrress is being made toward need 
satisfaction, he will continue to put forth effort. 

The study of comparative culture and of individual differences nukes 
it C2S\' to understand why there are so manv successful motivational tech- 
niques- Some will be more successful than others because they are in 
closer accord with natural growth tendencies and with progress toward 
the satisfaction of needs. In this section some common motivational prac- 
tices will be examined in light of the theory of needs. 
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Rewinds. Rewards may be either symbolic or material. Gold stars, 
medals, and honor rolls are symbolic ^e^vards. A piece of candy or a 
sum of money is a material reward. There is no doubt that re%vards, by 
giving status, often impel pupils to greater activity, and, as such, rcivards 
have their place in motivating the pupil in his witul contacts with an 
area of knowledge. It takes contact with a thing, idea, or person to evolv^ 
an interest. Manv psychologists and educators fro^Ti^on rewards because^ 
they too frequently become ends in themselves. There often is no mo- 
tivition to continued activity eftet the tetvatd has been won If rewards 
.ate given, the teacher must be cateful to stress to Ae pup .1 te newfy 

symbolic status of a good grade or a go s o-nriinp because it 

^Grader W ^b” ef- 

C;: If " -r eX^; -T 

criticism is valid. Some pupils wil success so 

too easily and develop habits “f '“P , and discouragement 

difficult lihat they wUl <iev| op f« on the ab^ of 

toward their schoolwotk. If, ho ’ ®„„y;,fd, they can sen-e the 
pupils and if pupils backgrou progress. Such an 

highly useful purpose of ® grade’s becoming the sole ob- 

emphasls is much , jratos demands that each child shall be 

jectivc of learning. The n become. The difference 

judged in ‘ je of a partially blind cHId and those of a 

between physiological ne ^ unifonn grades, 

normal child illustrates the rootisxs for the connnua- 

Stmceir. Skill, competence, and succ 

tion of activity. There is jYs force to the foregoing state- 

cecds like success.” Jho . ^ be sufficiently varied that every 

mems regarding grades. Sohool»o k j„cnnmed by 

pupil has% chance to “ ‘“b "L. a variety of •W™-''es. Pr^ 

ihe kind of task at hand, can «me Ac need for 

viding Aese varied °PP°™ ™ ”. , „ecds). Success builds 
status and for tt”"”'', ooe^childtcn tend to set realistic goa 
dcnce, and self-confident, secure 


themselves (237)* . , 

Prato. Praise that rtd«cts 'd “ 


iocendve to effort, 


ise that is deserved “ “ ‘ ^ deception in its use. To a 
life It is not neeessao- Aac opriately is a matter of pet- 

very large extent the find opportunines to cna- 

sonal orientation. Some tea.. 
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dze, whdie others take such jo)' in coniacrs with pupils that th^ 
easy to praise. Briefly stated, this orientation is an outcome of knowing 
and understanding the pupils one teaches. One study indicate that the 
effectiveness of praise depends on the person giving it (234)- Theietord 
the manner in which one gives praise or reproof should be studied in 
terms of its effect on indindual pupils. Furthermore, praise must consider 
individual differences. Some will be commended for relatively minor ac- 
complishment because of their limited abilitj'. Others will be praised 
mily for doing the difficult tasks of which the)’ are capable. Both ^tus 
needs and integrative needs are fulfilled by the judicious use of praise. 

BlrmCf OT Reproof. Blame, or reproof, has also been experimentally 
studied. The data indicate that it is a positive incentive in many cases. 
Blame, like praise, serves best when deserved. It is best to use it sparingly . 
Blame is less cffecrive with slower-learning pupils— perhaps because it is 
more frequently used with them— and more effective with brighter young- 
sters (132)- Further, there are great individual variations in response to 
censure. Extroverts react to blame constructively, whereas praise is more 
cffecrive with introverts (265). This makes it incumbent upon the teacher 
to know the individual before resorting frequently to blame. 

Competition and Cooperation. Rivaln’ is a potent incentive under cer- 
tain conditions. Teachers should be careful to stress friendly rivair)* rather 
than that tvhich breeds antagonism. Moreover, competition should in- 
volve a degree of equality among tiie competitors, since the cause of its 
effectiveness lies in its relation to status and integrative needs. It Is not 
stimulating to either the winner or die loser to compete out of his class. 
Each individual must have some chance of winning. There are three lands 
of effective rh'alry. 

I. Personai competition often encourages spirited activity, but it is not 
likely to be rctximjnended by psychologist and educators. 

a. Group competition also stimulates vigorous participation and is more 
likely to be accepted by educational workers. 

3. Competition 'uirh oneseif^ with one’s own previous record, can be 
effective, and is highly recommended by mental hygienists. 

The fundamental desire for integration -with thc"^ world, the need for 
approval, and the need to love and be loved indicate that cooperation is 
as natural an incentive as is competition. There are tfiose who believe 
that societ)' is fiercely competitive’* and that children must be taught 
to compcte.ruthlessly. As Donald Snygg and A. W. Combs point out, 
hott-eyer, no sodet)- can afford indiscriminate competition, because co- 
operation is the main function of societ)* (247, p. 224). The distinction 
l^veen cooperation and competition is largely a matter of the empha- 
sis the teacher makes. The philosophical orientation of the educational 
progra.m favors stress on the utilization of cooperative behavior. It is 
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also favored in psychological theory, because cooperation does vmik to- 
ward the satisfaction of basic needs. 

Knowledge of Progress. Experiments on the value of the pupil s tnowl- 
edse of proeress indicate that it is an extremely effective form of motiva- 
tion. Information abont relative or absolute progras is a strong in- 
centive to further effort. Knowing hmv one is doing m the group of 
which he is a member gives him a distinct advantage over “^0^ 
In one experiment, fifth- and eighth-graders who corr^t d the r^" 
papers and made charts of progress and were thus 
of results showed marked and eootinned superiority over those who 

" xte^re m~s 'n which the teacher may give pupils intaa- 
rio^ab'utX pVs^. Gmdes, provided they 
means of final equation, 

proof can be used for ,, thc^upper-gradc and sccondar)' 

found particularly effective, e p y subicccs. Such techniques 

levels. Charts of progress can be |«d fSari„„ rather t\an 

are advantageous because th y 1^ knowledge 

evaluation only „n,e into hannony with one s cn- 

of progress is justified m trie on 

vironment. ^ intectate with their environment lads 

Nnelty. Children s need t g security reuses them 

them to explore and to Hence, novcit}' must be intro- 

to appreciate routine A vbit to an industrial plant will he 

duced in the context of the famil A ^ 

more meaningful if the company of their friends and 

courtes)' and if they ma ’c «Variet\* h the spice of life" if the va- 

their regular classroom / presented with completely un- 

riety is not so pervasive t a observed if the teacher takes 

familiar situations. f - i„^vccn the new and the already knoM-n. 

care to point out thetelariomhipsl.^'-^ .h, ehildtcn 

tousesj-stemaricprocedotes,.o^o__w „ 

,0 see ihat none of „ed re aeririty by such a tema k 

previously passive popils and we should know. Kath- 

by a teacher as, "1 don t a revival of interest may b' g'“" 
arine, you look it up for " ' P'“ ^,,1, „chnique. IneiJentally. this n»j 
ated by some variation m th= jreeh ,„hnique reems so ef- 

c.xplain many instances ■ technique, is eficcmc. 

feitive, the variet)- «'''• , of level of “P'”-™' rfL 

tee^hni^ucof^Snirion^ha^^T;'"^^^^^^^ "“jtre "h 
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erohins why they wiU accept help when the goal is ^ost tvithin their 

X h^lp on this'fourth'step." The “f 

TOtely bound up with one’s feelings of status and with the eat 



tev^ cf 



B 


tevt! ef 
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Fic. 5 . Lo-el of aspiration. (A) By suctching slightly the pupU can perform 
the task and accepts the challenge presented. (B) The task is too dimcnlt in 
terms of the ability of the child. 1 ncre b no challenge. Forcing or pressure 
ss-ill cause him to leave the field by running away or by showing such traits as 
sullenness, anger, and disobedience. (C) The task b too cas)*. The child re- 
sponds bj’ becoming bored or transferring attention to other pursuits. If he is 
forced to vork at thb level, he will do so with superficialit)', boredom, and 
feelings of compulsion. 


which he has integrated with his environment. Levels of aspiration arc, 
of course, closely related to such factors as cooperation and competition, 
liUme or praise, rewards, success, knowledge of progress, and individual 
difTcrenccs. 
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The term “level of aspiration” refcn to the difficult)' of a task or goal 
the individual’sets for himselt and" toward which he works. The concept 
is illustrated schematicaUy in Fig. 5. It is not only a motivating factor but 
a result of preceding motivation. That is, a child will attempt to dress 
himself if he has experienced some success and praise m previous efforts 
to do something for himself. A piipil tvfll attempt to mskc an mteresmg 
report in some ^hase of social studies if he has been ^ccessW m prenom 
piticipation and has developed some famihany 

A fresLan trill attack algebra tvid. confidence if he found amh- 

metic trithin his power to grasp and Im 

teacher is largel/ responsible for the leve “f 

child can determine his level of aspiration. In Fig. 5 - P P 

accept the task indicated, his level of “l „f 

rcnl of his potential. If P^P^® “,1'Tofl™^ 
aspiration would only serve to intensify feelings oi i, 

to'XhelVw-“- tVd’Smate of the child's present 

potential. , to the suitability of his leve! of 

a. The child's behavior will S"' and given to strong 
aspiration. It his goals are ^hjVa'fficult to be 
emotional expreaion * ^ri„r (as relleaed in case hutones 

3. A study of the f '^“^Jnee (report cards) will pro- 
and cumulanve records) and P f , . ajpirauon. 

vide clues for s)'nchromzmg abdit> constantly 

Teachers must watch closcl) P „ 555 that 

working at or near the fresm ' teach age-grade standards 

pupils do not “get by'' '“P^^ ^““Cental lessL that will stijnu- 
Teachers must plana succcssio ^/t level of abilii} . 

late each child to work hamriom in arithmetic, languagc^ draw- 

They must avoid trying to mak P ^„sual capacity is 

log, tennis or basketball merel, ^because thil- 


; unusual . ... 

.vent abovc-avemge and gifted ch i- 

Above all, the teacnvi .'i^titv. Appropriate praise, persona 

dten from being satisfied "‘'h „f snecS. and P-p!K”''’^^T';; 

significant challenges, the e.vr"^l^,j^l__t,„, „f inappropriate levels 

anon can help to prcscn 

aspiration. 0I*.WEATWL 

THE CHALLESGE who have 

The Concept -f tavxlanoed into flame a 

called attention .0 J^eominn .he 
idea: The pupil s needs are 
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activity. In the past, educational p^-chology was largely treated front *e 
viewpoint of how pupils learn what teachers consider necesary. This 
point of view is being modified by the concept of needs, which focuses 
attention on how the pupils look at situations. 

Robert J. Havighurst, working with the University of Chicago Com- 
mirtee on Human Development, has given impetus to another stimulating 
idea (ixp)* His description of “developmental tasks” has permeated ps)’- 
chological and educational literature to a remarkable degree. Develop- 
mental tasks have their roots partly in basic needs and partly in the de- 
mands of culture. The concept checks the swing toward study of the in- 
dividual apart from his environment and takes functional cognizance of 
the fact that that individual must Uve in a social world. A developmental 
task is, then, a responsibilit}' imposed by society*, which demands more 
of tile person as he grows- That is, more is required of a child than of a 
baby, and more of an adolescent than of a child. 

Developmental tasks are oblisations that arise during a broadly defined 
period of life, the successful performance of which leads to happiness 
and subsequent successful achievement. Failure leads to personal unhappi- 
ness and disapproval by society, as well as difiicnlty with later tasks. This 
concept has an advantage over the needs concept in several waj’S. Ic indi- 
cates the age at which particular needs become most insisrent, and it 
draws attention to the requirements of society. It recognizes the individ- 
ual's need for freedom and at the same time rails attention to the re- 


straints of societ)'. 

Developinemal Tasks as Motivation. It is easy to conceive of motiva- 
tion as something which propels, or pushes, an indhtidual in a given di- 
rection. But motivation may also be thought of as something which pulls 
a person toward a particular goal. Just as a plant crowing in a partially 
darkened room will send its shoots tow'ard the sources of li^ht, so is the 
human drawn toward a particular objective or acthi^’’. This is not a 
new point of view. It has been referred to in this book in the discussion 
of purposeful and purposive behavior. The individual is striving tov:aTd 
something. It has been referred to elsewhere by the terms “honnic” and 
“teleologicaL” “Hormic” (from die Greek w’ord bonne) means “pw- 
posive,” and “teleological” means “being directed toward an end.” Hence, 
a developmental task is a matter of motivation. It has to do with the 
dri\ es which are rooted in the individuars growing mind and bodv; and 
it has to do \yith adjusting oneself to the demands of culture. 

It is sometimes difficult to maintain respect for individual differences 
when one is oriented toward basic needs. It may appear that the motive 
of needs is common to all, but actually we know that not eveiv'one is 
araacted to^ the same goal. Again, the concept of developmental tasks 
helps to maintain perspective. For example, as illustrated in Tables 2 and 
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3, developmental tasks differ somewhat in the different social classes of 
the over-all American culture. Teachers must be aware of the varied 
motives which pupils bring to school Oiildren from the extreme upper 
and extreme lower classes are not uniformly draum to the sanw goals or 
moved by the same incentives as those from the middle class. The readi- 
ness of a pupil to undertake his next deeelopnteutal task depends upon tas 
previous Lperiences. ■■Mudvauon” wiU be a useful tool m the teasers 
baud when he realizes differences in name 

ence, and cultural pressures. Not only monvanon but educauon ^ a 
whole is largely a matter of developmen^ sequence (.58, p. 84 ). This 
sequence might well stem from a study o m . , . 

Devehtminal Tethr of School “^“ied 

thought S as fortvard .«rm«|u 

tarttritl^^ent (?.„ p. ..). These tasks 

“d a'ppr^aa'J o^r^^raccorf with the biological, psychological, 
and cultural bases of the tasks. 

the GKOIf'TH OF INTEREST _ 

1 yAn.« has been defined as the identification 
The Natttre of Interest. Interest ^ oyfcome 

of the individual with P^rsom ^ look only for the 

of experience-not a gift, ^et student whose interest is 

presence or absence of interest n,„ce of creating interest 

not great. When tcachent reco^^rc 'b' P ,i„„ply a strong 

they wiu be able to colnvate it organize his efforts m the 

iureresr, indicating the ab.hrj- ^ *c ^ is panly dependent 

consistent seeking of a f '^g. phj-sical strength, and en- 

npon such factots as '"‘“’'""'.^“reLrience which has rented » 
donmee, but it is. also dependent on expe .^e mores 

someneedsanstoic-A ^ 00 an activity 

Interest will result onty when „,g,rive respotwe to fo^ 

run- 


action. A pupu s school, 

of the group in which '™te7.te pupd ^ -rrj'i „ 

Interest will result only or negative response to fo 

wMch Is in accord with lus oto the chM ' 

work can be Interpreted m te^ ^ .„ter^Kd m _ 

ally express his needs. He ro ) j .. j|„t running accords \ 

nimr because i am capable an jobjcct interesting they P , 

: 7 drive. IVhen "f ' 
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• For imporr.int details and significant educational implications see Robert J. Ilavichurst, Dcvclopy/iental Tasks aud Educa-' 
New York: Loncmans. Green & Co., Inc., iocj. Data for this table used with permission of the publisher. 
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A classroom 

“cL^nt The LlVt -less a recced of Chh,.e 

"1 

X";upL’Z?i:by *:«a:heVX“We-U see.^^ ^ 

cLesc objects they had at home-some had been jng 

by older brothers or relatives m the armed services. Plans f P S 

the unit were discussed, and various projects were g 

the projects were of a nature that would require considerable readi g 
reseLch. The difficult projects held the possibility of high g 
were to he presented before the class as a whole. Not all P“P 
dertook to do the more difficult tasks. Some were quite content to w^ 
on foU facsimiles of jewel boxes. Others made lanterns. The 
tious pupils read encyclopedias and advanced reference books m p^tepu 
ins reports on the economic and social conditions of coastal C . 
the students participated in some ^vay in the fin^ pro)cct, 
sisted of a Chinese dinner to -which parents and fnends were mviteo 
at which the local Chinese consul was the speaker. 

The author observed this unit on several occasions and was 
struck by the sincerity and application of all the pupils. Reference °°° * 
made available for the unit ranged from those that could be read ny 
average second-graders to those that would have been respectable so^ce 
for a college student. Incidentally, on three visits the author noticed the 
same boy copying a wall chart. According to the teacher, the boy w 
still not learned to read but found satisfaction in the responsibility fo^ 
copying a sign that was to be placed over one of the displays at the 
dinner. . , 

The Infiuejice of Gods. The importance of goals must be mentione 
frequently in educational p^xhology. Goals arise from the more or less 
clear perception pupils have of their basic needs. Pupils’ perception or 
goals and acceptance of those goals arc thus central problems in education. 


Some primar)’ teachers may not consider young children’s goals of muc 
importance so far as the teachers’ work is concerned. Accordingly, the) 
may, intcnaonally or unintentionally, ignore many obvious clues to pupil 
motives. But to ignore motives is to behave in as naive a fashion as Mary, 
the third-grade child who insisted, when she first heard of gravity, that she 
did not believe in it. MTicn Mary rolled past the edge of her bed one mom- 
ing, gravit}' operated as well, and the fall hurt just as much as if she had 
“believed” in gravitj’. Teachers of young learners as well as older ones, 
ignoring the importance of pupil motives, also “fall down” as automatically 
as Mar)', despite their assurance that childish goals are of small importance. 
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The chief tragedy, however, is that not only does the teacher get hurt in 
such a situation, but her pupils nmsc share and perhaps bear the main brunt 
of the consequences.* 

The author of the foregoing statement continues by getting that it is 
sound psychology to place less emphasis on the chllds pleasing the 
teacher and more on the formulation of goals that accord with the child s 
needs. This involves a knowledge of the characteristics of pupil^ their 
interests, their understandings, and their basic dnves. Another effecnvc 
approach (though by no means a substitute) is to enlist pupil participa- 
tion. This docs not mean that pupils uill state their objecnves in le^ng; 
but it does mean that they are going to help state them. Pupil discus- 
sion M-iU help clarify goals because they are then started in terms under- 

“TtfL'niX^ to provide for individual diffetenees “d 

abiUties by allosving for a wide variety of goals f 
goal of subject-malet mastery. Qassroom goals 
for chUdrer! that a philosophy of life 

in evaluating the relative importance or urn P . . values as 
ties. Furthennore, both Both give direction to on- 

well as common and group needs an b 

going activities. ^^„,UrW effective if it is carefully for- 

A philosophy of life is not memorv. Teacher-pupil planning is 

mulatcd and then filed array ° ^ ^ ’ „|j, „ be brought out 

relatively ineffective If > dail/, or at least periodic, 

when a supervisor comes „ ,vhich the goals have been 

reexamination and . j,,-, totrard the complete realiza- 

accomplished and a plan for ■ P^;.b„ feel that this is a timc- 

tion of the stated objeentes. S Y “How much tunc is 

consuming process let h"™ ^ , ,„cher goals that arc neither 

wasted in trying to fosuc P P ^ {„„„ionj| recognition of the impor- 
understood nor accepted.- . . ^ is growinc to effective adulthood 

tance of goals is not easy, but ucitner is g 

a simple accomplishment. individual differencra is one 

Individml „Lts In our study. It should, hou- 

whlch must be ™,Xou"h basic needs are common to all 

ever, be mentioned here '5“‘ •JinSnsit)’. Needs have been satisfied or 
pupils there are jej i„ different degrees by virtue of tan 

L on the way to being sen W , at differ 

e.xperiences and varied cap experiences of the child, 

cut ages. They also raiy s™" vnrtol of .hr 
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If teacher understands differences bertveen pup.^_ ““ 
that are appropriate to the understanding and interest of 
dren, and pertrits each chUd some freedom for grottth tosvard his un 
nee^ he u ill be layinl the basis for immediate and effective 
But mote important stiil, he tvill be providing the hind of moovanon tha 
repeatedly leads the pupil back to the fountain of k-nowledge. 


Psyebolo^cal Principle 
Motivation is the basic problem of 
psycholog)' in education. 

Motivation occurs wthin the indi- 
viduaL 

Phy'siological needs are insistent in 
nature. 

Lack of status manifests 'itself in 
“problem behavior.” 

Each child needs to meet and ad- 
just to reality. 

Sodal acceptance and need for rec- 
ognidoQ are motivational forces. 

Incentives are factors which pro- 
mote immediate conformit)* or action. 

Blame and reproof are effective 
motivators under special conditions. 

Cooperation and competition are 
both strong motivators. 

Knowledge of progress helps to 
maintain vigor in the pursuit of goals. 

Interest is die identification of tiie 
individual with some goaL 

The level of aspiration is a goal 
which the pupil sets for Mmself. 

All btiuvior is goal-seeking, but 
the more clearly the goal is seen the 
more powerful is the drive toward ic 
Individuals differ in their response 
to basic factors in motivation. 


Educational ImpUcatioTi 
Teachers must look for pervasive 
principles rather than for panaceas. 

Teachers can only set^ up the con- 
ditions which lead to desire and drive. 

Motivation rcqu'ires attenntm w 
matters of rest, activit)’, diet, and sen 
sot)' acnit)'. • . 

Giving each child ^ rcsponsibmtj 
commensurate with ab'ilit)' may avert 
difficulties. 

Adherence to school rules and reg- 
ulations is a step toward need sans- 
faction. , , 

Pupils should partidpate _xn p»^ 
nine, executing, and evaluating w ' 
Incentives should ’be regarded 
passing phases of development— not » 
ends to be achieved. . 

The nature of pupils and of tas 
must be known before blame o 
praise can be most effective. 

Use both competition and coop^' 
non, depending on the values bccg 
sought on the specific occason- 
Immedlate test scoring and prom?‘ 
return of papers are helpf^ 
teacher-pupil conferences and charts 
of progress should be widely , 

Personal meaning must be attach 
to subject material if it is to become 
interesting. 

Providing opportunities for success 
keeps the level of aspiration appf^ 
priately high. 

A constant emphasis in teaching 
should be the clarification and accept 
ance of goals. . 

The teacher’s recognition of io<b 
vidual differences is the key to moo- 
varion. 
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rRODLEMS AND EXERCISES 

I, Would you agree that attitudes and ideals (motivations) are as important 

"peSn.. MviduJ *e 

responsibility in the stimulation of pupil effort and . v • . 

j^How do needs differ from wishes? Is there any difference m their rela- 

members and atternpt to be most desirable in a teacher 

f.o’mTSpr,!;'!:? 'vh. ..d,ods b= 

6 Draw up a lisi of lists of 

graders at an appropriate height. > 

‘'*“ls‘'Srr,ny -A 

needs in motivation? , j should be written on the 

boid^Ko^P- -rj'drr»«'p':leo. . ... , rrootd of 

them for each chUd? (undamental moDvanng force 

o. Do you think that compedoon is a mote ™ 
than cooperation? Give r^ons lies in attention to individual 

10 . Dc« the assertion "The key “ ™ ^ l„ „„de about motivanon? 

diHereneea” mean that no ‘ ^ 

Give illustrations to support yoot answer. 

ctIGGESTED ADOmoML READINGS 

SUGCbil c. Company, 

English, Horace ’ 

'“?hS';?o^i.ar4^^nmoti.^",,tn.tisr^^ 

Ltpr wffS TVhar .eeh.,ues for otonsaooo cm 
relied upon? Terh, imd Wor.iien, id ed.. New 

the impact of socul cl^ • j^cngingly presented. 

Implications for educanon are com- 

Hs-mes, James L Jr., ."lef.he'Emodoo.1 

mittee on Mental «How pressures and problems 

KSs^T?SSlg -soh- as= 

“hLf:;;^'*etrio“:ny period of^ ^ 

JohnsomEi^aheth " 
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This article shows the pull of various factors in very specific terms: failing 
grades, dissatisfaction with courses, the lure of a job, the vic\v of dbcipUne, 
and marriage. There are some implications for rethinking the school cur- 
riculum. 


AUDlO‘VISVAL MATERIAL 

Motivating the Class, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 4jd St., 
New York 36. (18 min, BW, sd.) 

How one teacher learned from his own mistaken efforts that it is necessar)’ 
to know something of students’ immediate interests if he is to persuade them 
to engage wholeheartedly in learning activities. 

Unconscious Motivation, Association Films, 35 West 45th St., New York 19. 
(38 min, BW, sd.) 

Demonstrates how hidden motives and repressed experiences can and do in- 
fluence everyday thoughts, feelings, and actions. It giv'cs meaning to many 
of the psychoanalytic concepts tiiat have found their way into educational 
theory and practice. 
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THE NATURE AND 
COURSE OF GROWTH 


As * STOBENT today and as a teacher tomorrow, yon wffl find few prob- 
lems as basic, as perrasire, and as reentrent K that of gromh. Yonr mk 
as a teacher, as it is now as a smdent, wall be to ^nla e and tect 
erowth in physique, mentality', emotional control, and soinal petsonality. 

nate uttie, it any, y . adjustment The en- 

grovi into 4e kinds of ^ application of psychol- 

tire hope “1 tS,f;£jLrditectedfL more infected, 

ogy to teaching wall leati » 'w-oti in accord idth, rather than 

or balanced, growth. «emM ,^ 3 . Education itself is both a 

proSlTa podr |tow* location means gtow-ing. FuU bring 

S’" 

development takes place ^ ^ laboratory. Oihcn^-ise. grou-th 

artificial situaoon which ^ cni-ironmcntal influences and 

results from ^jf'fPJ^K.’hving^ is such a process. Education is 

reacted to by tta ■"*" ' . ,he outcome of and response to 

such a process. Knowledg educational psychology to 

capacity and can be facilitated by discovering and 

point out ways ‘b „ favorable to grow th. Learning is one 

describing the conditiom ^rtssivc improvement in behavior and 

kind of growth wHeh invoh- The snidy of growth is 

which results froni e^ learning and teachlng-it it ilwi study, 
not only basic to the study ol lea s 

THE KATVRE OF OROH TH 

r „ die phenomenon of progressive derel^ 

■ The word "growth from the moment of eoneeppon 

menu It is a lifelong prut® Fat o^^ 
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and proceeds at var)-ing rates and in different areas until death. All facec 
of the human organism and personality arc involved in this nnce^g and 
permeating phenomenon. In this chapter some of the phases of growth 
wall be examined and generalixarions about this fundamental process wnl 
be formulated. 

GTOvnh Is a Creative Process, Inasmuch as gro\nh involves organ^- 
tion and reorganization it is a creative process. Every act of an organism 
alters the posible and probable behavior which it will perform in the 
future. The first steps a baby takes are a development toward his ultimate 
ability to run. Each word he sa)^ is progress toward his ability to con- 
verse. As the individual continues to add strength and organization to 
ha activincs and as he is guided toward constructive behavior, his poten- 
tiality for full, happy, and harmonious living increases. 

Growth is a creative process in that the individual chooses those as- 
pects of the environment to which he responds. He puts himself into the 
surrounding situation. For example, as you read the morning newspaper, 
you—your intelligence, your previous experiences, your mood— create 
your o\%*n response. In reading the same news items some of you will be 
discouraged, others will be challenged, and still others will find nothing 
of importance. Nc\''sp3pcrs and books arc more than words placed in a 
certain order. A book includes the meaning which the reader brings to 
the printed page. 

Growth can be slow and tortuous. Its course can be a wandering path. 
■Nevertheless, it is inevitable. If growth is to be made maximally creative 
it must be directed. “Certainly those who have faith in intelligence will 
believe that our prospect of getting satisfactory results will be greater if 
we know' whar we are about when we undertake this very important 
task of directing the experiencing of the young.” * Teachers who under- 
stand the nature of growth, including its creative aspects, ■will be better 
able to encourage optimum development in their pupils. 

The Natifre of Physical Gr&zcth. Occasionally a distinction is made 
between growth and dcs'clopment. Growth sometimes refers only to in- 
crease in size and changes in function which arc the result of maturation- 
Des-clopmcnt then refers to changes which are the result of maturation 
and experience. The distinction is of academic interest, but the two arc 
so intimately interwoven that they must, for practical purposes, be con- 
sidered here as a unit. 

Phj'sical growth is so intimately bound to development that it is im- 
possible to Say how' much is due to maturation alone. As an indiridua! 
grows, he licgins to coordinate cj'c movements. His skill in using the 

> John U OOldi, EJusxiem gnj Mora!$, New York: App!rton4>onir>*.Crofts. 

1910. pp. ii-ii- 
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thumb in opposition to the fingers increases. He begins to walk without 
conscious tliought to the process. New needs appear as the result of fur- 
ther growth-for example, sex activity in early maturity-while other 
needs tend to diminish-for example, the need for phpical activity in 
late maturity. The individual's perception of his environment changes as 
his sense organs grow and develop. 

The teacher must be concerned about physical growth for several rea- 
sons. A child's stature or a disfigurement may present problems. For in- 
stance, in one study of a group of adolescents it was found that dormg 
an eight-year period 31 per cent of the boy's and 41 per cent of the girls 
suffered Lxiere ebout phyffcnl problems (yj. p. S6). Moreoeer, teaeh- 
cre must know ebouc physieel grouth so they "'V 
what can be expected of children of r-anous ages. Tht child n th de- 
fective hearing, light, or mobility presents special problems to the teacher 
rhir nn be overlooked only at a cost. ^ 

The Nature cf Meutal Grinvtb. Mental gromh is not simply a imtter 

are perceived. educational procedures func- 

Several factors 'vW* children of 
tion in mental g™"''*'- „tes and remember vrith varying clarit)-. 
the same age leam at different |„j5|, ,he manifestations of these 

E.xperiencel may act to A genius cannot he formed 

differences, but they ate the defect. There is, in short, a great 

from a child who Another factor in intelUgence is age. 

variabilitv' in mental endor • grows slowly during the 

Intelligence grows rapidly J ebout the age of tweny- 

.eens.^and grneml^- «ete J inmUigenee is rhoughr r je- 


five. After the age of forty been saio rnai n*. — 

Cline. Recently, however. It has (,^7). Furthermore, the 

pends upon what one means } ^ individual makes of his abihy. 
rare of decline depends upon t ^ development. Girls, on the 

Sex constitutes soil J “bulaties, and make longer sentences at 

average, talk, develop bjber scores on intelligence tests 

an earlier age tha.r bo)u:. intelligence (motor and percepm 

than bo>.s, though in some spe 

skills) boys do somewhat nett . e, intdligmet. Thm ur 

(I.Q.in«cessof ijjof « 



learning as a gro^vth process 

The factor in the growth of inteUigcncc of utmost importance to 
teachers is that of environmental sdmulatiDm Teachers can do nodung 
about a chad’s innate intelligence (a purely theoretical considcraaon), 
about his age, or about the sex of the individual They can do a great 
deal about creating an aivizonment which will aUow the pupU to capi- 
talize on his potential. 

The Native of Personality Gro^jnh. ChUdren are bom with, varying po- 
tentialities for developing social personalities. Mental and physical aspecc 
of personality predispose the child to be optimisdc and cheerful, lethargic 
and stoical, or pessimisde and doleful (241). His rate of learning, his 
endocrine balance, his bodily strength, and his stature all influence the 
effect he w'ill produce on others. These factors arc quickly and cori- 
tinuously modified by his experiences. The whole family climate and his 
relationship with siblings and with his parents help to determine, within 
the limits set by heredity, the manifestation of his personality. Many er- 
rors in interpreting personality' could be avoided if parents and teachers 
would realize that personally development, like other phases of psycho- 
logical grow-th, is the result of multiple causation. 

It is a common assertion in psychology' textbooks that the very young 
child is primarily egocentric. He is concerned with his awn wants and 
needs. He is imperious in his demands. He behaves as if the world re- 
volved about himself. Gradually his social world grows. He begins to see 
his mother as an extension of himself. He does thhigs that he know’s wU 
please his father and his siblings. If normal growth transpires, his interests 
come to include the welfare and wants of his family group. As he con- 
tinues to grow he begins to recognize the needs and wants of larger sodal 
groups— chose of his school and of the community.’. As his social per- 
sonality approaches maturity’ he becomes concerned about the condi- 
tions, accomplishments, and welfare of those with whom he has no per- 
sonal contact- This is the goal of personality’ w hich teachers should wish 
to sec achieved. 

Success in any’ line of activity depends to a large extent upon a per- 
son s abiliy to get along with others. This means, necessarily, develop- 
ment of the abiliy to adapt behavior to various situations and people. 
This important and complicated lesson can best be learned in the school, 
where contacts arc wider and more impersonal than they’ are in the home- 
Contemporay educational philosophy recognizes diis fact. Hence, a fre- 
quently* emphasized aim of education is to facilitate social adjustment 
through direct and spedfic attention to development of personally. 

PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH 

*^e foregoing generalizations about the nature of growth form the 
basis for a more detailed examination of its process. The following prin- 
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ciplcs arc applicable whether it be mental, physical, or personality phases 
of growth which concern us. 

Qronah Is a Vroduct of the Imeriaitm of the Orgtmimt trith Its Eti- 
vhomJtent. A question w'hich has long engaged the attention of biologists, 
psychologists, and educators is the relative influence of heredity and 
environment. Some beUeve that the imponant factor is heredity, and 
others hold for the predominanec of the environment. The quBtion is 
of fundamental import to the teacher. If the view is taken that heredity 
is the important factor, then it is logical to wait and see what nature 
has given to the individual. His traits, according to the extreme pro- 
ponents of this view, wiil be the result of the maturation of herediory 
latency. This, in the author’s view, is an 
orientation. If, on the other hand, environment is deemed “ ^ 
portant factor, then an attempt should be made to provide for ts* child 
• t • • vTSAn^ If nA ocr cent of the pcrsonslity is due to 

a snmulating environment. ^ „„„r/personah'ty 

environment, so much the better. If 50 cent or tnc i y 7 

may be attributed to the environment, there is ^ “ "X 

But if only to per cent is due to environment, then we must face 

fact that environment ^vis makeup which are 

Of coutse, the exact „ro„a. Moreover, heredity 

due to hereditj' and eny^onment environment. The two factors 

can never be sharply example, cells transplanted 

operate concurrently and coo^ ehe^'tody become an integral part of 
at an early stage to another part A Ain cell transplanted to the 

the area io which they are spM cordlApparently the 

spinal cord becomes not skin “ “ P ^ heredity and environment, 
development of a cell is ‘'"'7 "'‘'r'"., is at first the fertilized 
It is Jpossible to believe jf “:"ti"lw ^ being influenced 
ovum and later the ennre It would be best to regard 

by both its prenatal ?"<> P®™ ?' 'rraTctor that sera the bounds be- 
heredirv as a potential for dee e P cause the individual to de- 

yond w'hich envitonmental snmulat „ 

lelop (see Fig. S). The “'’^“Trapls and how it was achieved, 

study the child to for providing Hm with situations 

This study can be the ? 

which will be c5m to be predominantly a matter of 

Certainly some and stature-though stature, within 

heredity-color of hair, ^ .„JJ;„ces. Orientals reared on the Wrat 
limits, is subject to tnvironmmral heavier and railer 

Coast of the United States are, o their facial characteris 

5.rb Lhers raised in "j.Lals. On the other hand 

ties arc still dissimilar “ j'’®' ^irb^haviot seem to be detenu, ned by 
language, specific interests. 
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environmental influence. A Japanese bom and raised in American culmre 
speaks and behaves as do his fellow Americans. He wdl have no oddities 
of pronunciation or accent. Such observations as these serve to verify the 
generalization that growth is the product of the interaction of the organ- 
ism with its environment. 

The nature-nurture, or heredity-emnronment, controversy has perhaps 



Fig. 6. Schematic representatioa of interaction of hereditj* and environment in 
intellectual development. Let the c)’linders represent hereditary pot^oal for 
development of intelligence (I.Q.) and the arrows represent the stim^cing 
value of the emironment. The three left-hand figures show a potential for 
160 I.Q., but B and C with less stimaladng environments develop only part of 
the potentiaL A' has less potential than do A, B, and C, but in terms of the 
potential the entironment is sufficiently stimulating to promote maximum 
growth. C has the potential for average development (about LQ. 100), but the 
poor environment results in a low development of test intelligence. C develops 
average intelligence but in terms of the potential shows low realization. Figures 
A and A' show full realizadon of potential due to appropriately snmulating 
en\-ironments, B and B' high realization of potential, and C and C' low realiza- 
tion as a result of poor or frustrating ensTronment. The arrows above figure A 
represent the notion that stimulation cannot effect growth bej'ond the heredi- 
tary' potential. 

nowhere become more lively than in the study of intelligence. Not long 
ago the theory that the I.Q. was constant (that is, that the rate of men- 
tal development for a given person was constant) was rarely questioned. 
Recent experimental evidence points to the conclusion that under certain 
conditions there is a possibility that the I.Q. may be markedly changed 
by environmental factors {57, pp. ii9f.). 

There is a hesitancy to accept the view that I.Q. can be uniformly 
raised for groups of individuals by providing a stimulating environment; 
testing instruments and techniques currently in use are too inadequate 
to prove this theory (107). But there are hereditary' limitations to the 
changes a salutary environment can produce. Intelligence is probably in 
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the greater part fixed by hercditaiy components but is modified by ex- 
ternal factors. The environment determines, to a marked extent, the de- 
gree to which innate potentialities are realized and the way in which they 
are utilized. The more stimulating the environment, short of pressure, the 
greater will be the realization of the child’s capacity (7, p. 35)- The stim- 
ulation value of the environment is not absolute. For one person, an en- 
vironment may be stimulating; for another, it may be boring; and for still 
another, it may be overwhelming. Stimulation is a matter of what one can 
stand in terms of his capacity. „ j c • ^ • 

Recent discoveries about the educabiUty of the mentaUy deficient m- 
dicate the importance of the environment. Teachers would be well a - 
vised to cast their lot with the envitooinenBhsB, if a ^ 

made Certainly there is evidence that growth m intelhgence, m m other 
made, certainty, mere or accelerated by environmental 

choice (interaction) organism) will respond. Here again, 

select 'y, £«r/y Yem. In the brief period 

GWaPro«e*dforeKaf.i«y 
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end of the embyomc peno ( ^ 

tion) there has been an me differentation. Body parts have 

as remarkable is the ^ 

become 95 per cent system and the brain have 
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grown rapidly. The bram (he spinal cord for two 
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or three years after birth. Bo y charactenzed 
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Althoogh growth after birth the infant is czpeetcd 

at an amazing pace, o v„c Apph- 

.ncrmcel-Good.noaShO""'^ 

ton-Century-Crofes. Inc, WJ P 
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to triple its birth weight. By the second birthday the individual is ap- 
proximately half as taU as he wU be as an adult. Just as noticeable as 
growth in size is the growth in independence. The neonate’s most stn 
ing characteristic is his utter helplessness. Tliis helplessness is, m fac^ a 
characteristic that marks him as a human being. Animals ace much 1 ^ 
dependent and achieve complete independence in relatively brief periods. 
Table 4 sers'es to illustrate this difference and also (right-hand column) 
to show the amount of growth that takes place from birth to the age of 
nvo years. 


Table 4 Cbronologteal Table Comparing tke Ontogenetic Ages of Shnilir 
DeveJop 7 nental Items in Macacus Rhesus and in Man 


Age of 

Developmental items appearance 

in macaeiue 

Ctj’bg, sneezing, suckling, winldng 1 day 

Response to sound (onadaptivc) a days 

Head and eyes turn to follow object j days 

Grasp at object seen (\-isual stimulus) 5 days 

Recognldve responses to sound 11 days 

First attempts to walk is days 

Solid food first eaten 4 weeks 

Scoops objects with palmar prehenaon 5 weeks 

Opposes Aumb and fingers 5 svecks 

Sustains weight by reflex clasping o-j days 

Plucks peller (or grain of com) opposing thumb 

and fingers 6 weeks 

Attempts to draw mother into play 5 weeks 

Holds head up steadily and gazes about y daj*s 

Follows moving hand with eyes 6 day 

Attempts to crawl 12 day 

Runs (trots) 14 days 

Wcanrf 7 weel 

Crumpling explorative play with paper 8 weeks 

Attains virtu^y all adidt vocalizations ..... ’ 

Source: John J. B. Morgan, Child Psycl 
hart & Company, Inc., 1942, p. 6y. 


Age of 
appearance 
mvijn 

I day 
I day 
2-.J mos. 
5-6 mos. 

y-d ITJOS. 

12 tnos. 

6- 12 lUOS. 

6 nios. 

7- 10 mos. 
0-3 weeks 


6 

weeks 

10 

mos. 

5 

weeks 

10-18 

mos. 

y 

daj*s 

3-4 

mos. 

6 

days 

3-4 

mos. 

12 

daj’s 

9 

mos. 

*4 

days 

iS-14 

mos. 

7 

weeks 

6-12 

mos. 

8 

weeks 

6-9 

mos. 

9 

weeks 

12-24 

mos- 

3d 

ed.. New York: 

Rine- 


During the preschool period (roughly from ages tw’O to four years) 
growth in aze is much less spectacular, but psychological growth con- 
tinues apace. There is remarkable improvement in coordination, percep- 
tion, differenoadon of bchavtior, and acquisition of skills. Growth in these 
characteristics is so rapid during this period that even the comparadvely 
uniiutiated person can tell the difference between a rwo and a two-and-a- 
half-year-old chad, whereas it would be exceedingly difficult to perceive 
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a difference of six montlis bcc\vccn persons in their t%vendes. The pre- 
school child leams to feed himself, he develops regular patterns of sleep 
and can put himself to bed, he teams to dress himself (though buttons, 
hoots, and zippets may cause some difficulty), and he acquires conml 
over the processes of elimination. Language development continues for 
years, but tlie preschool clilld can make himself understood and can con- 
irol others through language. He is mpidly acquuing the abd.ty to get 
along with his brothers and slsteis and with other children m 
muffity. He is learning to get along with adults, though ^qu nriy adute 
thuum his desire for independence. He pins “"^“Sntfwendfi 
and numbers. His fundamental personality tra.E 

ness, volubilit}-, pemevetance, etc.) am becornmg ctysmllired. All these 
developments take place in the short penod “f ^ 

tant to rcahac that S™"'*' 5° pL „c established in the first five 

that the fundamental ttaits of p ^ .pjen „ modification 

to eight yearn, the nurtifeta-^”' th- - p,„,. 

during the life span. ‘‘S . ^jj^ped its mivimum development 

retentivencss of the ,^5 „se ,0 which that intelligence 

during the first twenty-fi' ) ,l,„5e who have reached ma- 

is put is a matter of person „ „pid 
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don that svould cmble him ^ tivin was B";'" 'P“ , 

walking. Studies of that the uninstructed nvm learnc 

*cdou in -cyc^ “^er after appropriate — u 
*.".ar.raTmdy of preschool chfi^ 


:ucicu ^ 

;:^;S;‘;Le « in buttoning, 

those who were more matur 
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in toUct training. Those parents who undersand the role of m 
tion and wait until the baby has developed sufficently discover tha 
child acquires rhe abiliry to keep clean and dry almost 
The role of maturation is well Ulustrated m the 
inn skills. Experiments, observations, and measurements have estabtah 
the fact that irying to teach a child to read before he has reached a given 
degree of maturity is relatively fruitless. Among the chatacte^cs which 
indicate readiness ro read are a menral age of six and a half years, an 
quate visual power, adequate heating, emotional control consistent wi 
first-grade level, the desire to read, and a background of experience (293» 
P- 55)* Of characteristics, only mental age, vision, and hearing a i 
ity can be determined objectively. Even though a child is chronolog- 
ically seven years old, if he has not achieved the mental age of ^ 

half years he is likely to have so much difficulty in learning to read that 
he will develop negative attitudes toward reading. If he is far below the 
necessary mental age he may not learn to read at all; certainly his 
ress will be slow and faltering. On the other hand, if he has reached the 
requisite minimum mental age and has developed the other character!^ 
tics required for reaffing readiness, his progress is likely to be rapid and 


gratifying. 

It appears that much traditional arithmetic instruction is begun too 
early in the curriculum. Experimental investigations show that children 
who begin to study arithmetic at a later than average age make up any 
deficiencies that may have existed by the time they leave elementary 
school. The result of such investigations has been a tendency in recent 
years to wait until the fourth, fifth, and sbeth grades to begin arithmetic 
instruction ( 37 ). 

A recent study of arithmetic readines shows that children must pro- 
gress through certain developmental stages before they can be expected 
to participate successfully in number work. A child is not yet ready to 
do real addition if he counts objects to get a sum. If he must add in order 
to find the product of wo numbers he is not ready for multiplication. 
This study suggests a pertinent implication for teachers: If the child can- 
not meet the traditional standards, the standards, and not the child, should 
be altered ( 1 3 5 ) . In short, we must wait for maturation. 

A similar need for readiness has been discovered in relation to hand- 
WTiting. Requirements arc, in general, too high. One study shows that a 
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scvcn-ycar-old cliild is expected to perform about as well as a typical 
nine-year-old. Manuscript writing is appropriate to the developmental 
stage of primaiy’ youngsters, bur the transition to cursive writing should 
probably be delayed until the age of eight or nine years. Reversals (writ- 
ing d for boTp for g, or writing s backwards) can be expected of chil- 
dren five or six years old, and the teacher should avoid making an issue 
of it {5). . , 

The role of matuntion probably plays a less important part m learn- 
ing as the individual approaches his adult level of intelligence. However, 
an example of the role of maturation in later learning ran be seen m the 
study of algebra. Experiments indicate that among high school studenc 
of equivalent I.Qx there ate fewer failures in algebra when it is studied 
in the junior year than when it is studied m the ttadiuonal frestaan 
year. ITtnugh the I.Qx are equal, the addinonal years result m a hgher 
Lntal age, which enables the student more readi y to grasp the charac- 

Sequence. Growth is not ran must have its proper anteced- 

step proc^. A V , he next level of growth. 11.= 

ents, and it, m turn, lays the lou 

baby creeps before he he dances. He babbles 

ing child svalks before h' ™ he constructs sentences, 

h= 

'’mre'^tr""ririapj^^ 

possible to judge the maturity same rate: Some are at 

the same chronological age v L-j,„.{or patterns, while others may 
one level in the A. DoU 

be markedly losver or higher on th indindual. 

has des'ised a scale ^ for evalo g growth 

Representative Items on the am bate 

follows a regular scquentia pa Vineland N.J.: The Train- 

cational Test Bureau, popfls better, 

teachers who wish to understand their pup- 
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Behavior item Age^ years 

Grasps objects within reach ^ ^ 

Drinks from cup or glass unassisted t- z 

Puts on coat or dress unassisted 3 

Buttons coat or dress 3" 4 

Goes about neighborhood unanended 4" 5 

Prints simple words 5“ ^ 

Uses table knife for spreading ^ 7 

TeUs time to quarter of an hour 7“ ® 

Reads on o^m imtiative 9 

Makes minor purchases 

Makes telephone calls lo-ii 

Is left to care for self or others . * t-iz 

Performs responsible routine chores 12-15 

Follows current events 15-18 

Has a job or continues schooling 18-20 

Uses money providently 20-25 

Promotes civic progress 25+ 


The complete scale has several items for each year, and the composite 
score is indicative of a given level of maturity. Some persons, for 
ample, will make telephone calls before they make minor purchases, but, 
nevertheless, the general sequence tends to hold true. 

This regular sequential appearance of behavior patterns is the basis for 
constructing intcUigence tests. The Stanford revision of the Simon Bmet 
scale, which has been the standard reference for many intelligence tests 
for some years; uses certain developmental items to determine the men- 
tal development of an individuat Some of the items and the years m 
which they are usually accomplished are given on the opposite page. 

In tlus scale there are six items for each year after the fourth year, and 
the indiridual taking the test is credited with tw’o months* mental age for 
each item successfully accomplished. It frequently happens that the sub- 
ject will fail all the items for a given year and accomplish one item 
among those for the next year. But in spite of such variations sequential 
des’clopment of behavior is generally the case. 

Each Individual Has His Ovm Rate of Grovoth, and This Rate Tends to 
Remain Relatively Constant. Some children grow rapidly and some grow 
slowly. Some reach maturity at an early age, and some never become 
“adults” in the broad sense of the word. It is as if some traveled by ox- 
cart and some by jet plane. Some achieve prominence in their teens, 
others in their twendcs, and a few achieve prominence after they have 
become sexagenarians. 

One problem which complicates evaluadon of growih rates is the fact 
that different parts of the organism grow at different rates. A child has 
many ages: a chronological age, a mental age, an educadonal age, a grip 
age, a carpal age, a dental age, 3 s^xrial age, and an organismic ago—to 
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Identifies toy cat, button, thimble, cup, engine, spoon 
Identifies parts of the body— hair, moudi, ear, hands 

Builds a bridge of three blocks 

Draws a cross 

Identifies pictures of common objects 

Repeats four digits, e.g., 4-7-»-9 

Forms triangle out of a piece of square pap« ...... 

Copies a bead chain from memory (alternating 

square and round beads) 

Points out similarities (wood and coal) 

Remembers details from a story 

Copies a design from memory 

Repeats six digits y 

Repeats sentence from memory ( 15 -'^ words) 


Repeats sentence from memc 
Tells a story from a picture 


Unscrambles a sentence t 4 

Solves oral problem of determined — 

Differendates between such abstncoons a Average adult 

and idleness Supen^r adult I 

Repeats six digits pr«ented >n rev • Superior adult 11 

Repeats eight digits forward Superior adult HI 

Repeats nine digits 'i' DirMhm fi'r 

Source: Letvia cHie Tem cf tetJI/sens'. B“- 

mention only a few of ‘’““^n cMl?'viU show much wiation in 

^vill be the variation. Moreover, 


measured at the present rime. A give 


these ages, and the older he is ^ progress on an uneven 

growth of an individual learned to feed himself, to tic his shoes, 

front. That is. though a child has l«mcd to U 

and to say “please." he may not give 

learned them. . ^«th rates of individuals tend to re- 

As stated earlier, the relaoy for his age at two years 

mein constant. A oWld "ho B ,vho has an I.Q. of So 

will proMly be tall and hcaf) » a “ ^ „f 

at four years will be KMy “ have OT y 

80 when’^hc is fifteen, and on^» children for 
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Practical impUcations of this principle of grotfth arc that the dull tend 
to remain dull and giftedntss shores itself relatively early. Dehoqucnc} 
has evaming signs in predelinquent behavior (evidence of soaal “d per- 
sonal maladjustment). The bright second-grade pupd vvdl have a better 
chance of election to a Phi Beta Kappa than will a pupil who spends TO o 
years in the second grade. But let it be remembered that these are tend- 
encies. It is necessary to bear in mind that marked environmental changes 



Fic. 7- Some representadre growth corves. growth of sex organs and sei 
function (slow initial grow^); (B), gro\^ in chronological age (tinifornt 
rare throaghoar); (C), growth of head, body, or height (rapid initial growth). 

may effect a change in growth rate. Further, it is entirely possible that 
a given individual may be a “late matorcr.” 

Grcrjnh Is Cemunuous and Gradual; It Is Not Saltatory. This is 
most encouraging of the growth principles, but it can also be a most dis- 
couraging one. Intellectual and educational growth take time, effort, and 
money, and no magical transformations of personality’, intellect, or wis- 
dom can be expected, 

A fallacy’ is involved in the use of the words “stages” or “levels” 
growth. If we were to visualize growth as taking place on an inclined 
plane rather than at sharply demarcated stages or Ie\’els we would de- 
scribe the process more accurately. Childish conduct is the result of 
gradual development from infancy; adolescent conduct is the result of 
continuous growth from childhood. It is impossible to draw a sharp Une 
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of distinction between the levels of infancy, childhood, adolescence, and 
adulthood. Qear difTcrcnccs exist between the mid-points of these vari- 
ous levels, but the borderlines arc vague. It is more sound to think in 
terms of expansion and emergence of traits and abilities than in terms of 
sudden transformations and distina levels. 

Growth in problem solving, as in physical growth and social develop- 
ment, is the result of coniinuiij* of dei'clopmcnt. Experiments show that 
children of preschool age are capable of solving problems which require 
insighr. As the child grows, his competence in problem solving increases 
(jo!i). Increasingly child psj-chologists arc emphasizing the need for pro- 
viding the child with such a wide varictj' of experiences that his range 
of information will be appropriate to hts chronological age. 

Tlie continuity of growth is further itvealed by examination of a 
gro«lli cun-c for a givrn tn.!t in an individual or a 
Teachers, parents, and you as a student must J 

■■level” lap the has'is for, and influences the ehataetensnes of. the 

the prenatal stage. During the mmal .fays of deselopmenp 
period of the ovum, the baby to uecks) known as the period 

During the follou-ing P'™** distinguished, or dif- 

of the embryo, the body pare ho'-t with in- 

ferentiated. Dunng the f'“' P^ ’ B been differentiated, 

crease in the '„b "„mc differentiated, and as_5= 

Shortly after binh some rc« Jisiinguished as bone.* The 

increases ccrtein nssucs bcc^ ,han those 

wristlioncs of a five-month are farther apart 

of a five-year^ld ^''‘'^.,"'iten*don is seen also In physical 
than those of a s»x«cn-j ca „ ^ 5 ^vcepmg mo- 

action. A scatter rte first birthday, the object is grasped 

tion of the entire hand. ^ . r-j-efin^cr. 

by opposition of the thum diff^nriation is that growth pro- 

A corollary to the «n in a baby as his gro^ 

needs from the general to < ,„d precise aerivities. It . 

random movements are ,„d so on. Ar first even a 

■" r'Sn rlw way nf s,ui™mg « 


smile seems tn r=qn.« mu'* arm™, , specie actmm 

about, and waving of hands. Lat^ <,f differennation. That 

o dvveloDS. m part, ,„„,her. Sensory snmuh 


Per’eeprion develops, in patrp^“S; 

is, stimuli arc gradually disnn„ 

.•n.echmEeoIcdhsiaaaa'^'’'^" 

as an index of skelet*! sge. 


which i. revealed by X ray. « ar'd 
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come to have increasingly specific meaning. At first, the infant responds 
to aU persons as if they tverc “mother,” then males and children are 
eliminated, and still later only a specific woman is seen as mother. Lan- 
guage development during the life span involves differentiation. 
the child refers to all toy animals as “doggie” or “kitty,” then toy ducks 
and bears are eliminated from the dog concept. The word “dog’ is later 
attached to liv'e dogs. As perception is funher differentiated dogs are 
seen more precisely. Dalmations, Airedales, pointers, and Pekingese are 
recognized as specific kinds of dogs. Growth in vocabulary is but one il- 
lustration of differentiation. The development of skills, concepts, and 
knowledge is similarly a matter of differentiation and specificity. 

Complex responses, such as cateWng a baseball, are not built from the 
separate acts of reaching, grasping, and decreasing muscular tension. The 
total act is involved at the beginning, and only later arc the parts of the 
act analyzed. Pupils learn in much the same manner. Teachers should 
keep in mind the principle of differentiation in teaching vocabulary and 
arithmetic, as well as ideals and attitudes, and call attention to details 
isithin a larger context. 

Integration takes place concurrently with differentiation. Integration 
refers to coordinated, harmonious, and efficient behavior. The skilled 
athlete in action is an example of integration, revealing its emotional, men- 
• tak and physical aspects. He is excited, or at least suffidendy concerned 
to do his best, he h« planned a system or procedure which he thinks will 
obtdn the best results, and he wastes no motion or energy. We see on the 
basketball floor a player who at one moment is trotting easily and sud- 
denly breaks loose, snatches the ball, leaps in the air, throws the ball 
through the air and into the hoop, after which he relaxes and lopes to 
position for the next series of plays. There is no w'aste movement and 
little excess cnerg)’ expended— his actions are integrated. The phenomenon 
of integration can also readily be seen by comparing an eighth-grade sec- 
ond baseman with a big-lcaguc ballplayer. The eighth-grader is tense, he 
runs hard, he plunges for an ea^ bounder, he throws with a mighty’ ef- 
fort— into the ground or over the first baseman’s head. The big-leagucr 
smacks his glove and relaxes in position. A sizzling liner over the pitcher’s 
head hits in front of second base and bounces over the base. Somehow’ 
the second bas^an is there at precisely the right moment. He dips his 
glove and, all in the same scries of movements, turns, steps, throws, and 
the ronner b out. Integration means all parts working harmoniously and 
efficiently toward a planned and specific objective. 

Integration is also well illustrated in speech. The baby has difficulty 
S3\ ing a single word- he purses hb lips, opens hb mouth widely, sticks 
hb ton^e out-and perhaps says something understandable. Increasing 
integration over the years may result in hb becoming a skilled actor or 
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speaker, whose words are accompanied by integrated inflections, gestures, 
and facial expressions. 

Frequent mention is made of personality integration. The tmderlying 
:« .1.^ -in/t vnMl intefrration. An integrated 



wonting m a narmonious anu eiicvu*i. v-..- - •— 

tions arc in accord \\'ith his mental capacities, and his objecuves are 
realistically attuned to the required ph)'sical energy involved in personal 
accomplishment. In other tvords, he has achieved ways of resolvtng the 
inevitable conflicts that will occur within himself and those that wiU con- 
front him as a member of society. .... , . • 

Obviously there are varying degrees and In^s of integration. &ntet 
is normal and inconsistency is commonplace. The fact ^ 

that the tendency toward integration is a , adueved 

It is a drivini; force toward a goal that is never completely achieved. 
Vi w^ed ?Z^he ediieadonal sLdpoint. it might = “ » 

think of •■integrating” as a process X 

achievable goal or as a ' ./rraiir ft (he Gcuot/ R n/c. 

CnrrefttfntV Ra,/aer 2 n” ^00!- 

"Unto ever)’ one that hath j^ight wish to 

shown than in the field ^ ° deficiency in one ' 

be the case, and contrary to «hat i ^ mmoensated for by gifted- 
aspect of the ^ Although the rdatienship is not suffi- 

ncss or strength in ^diction in individual eases, there is evi- 

cicntly uniform to warrant P' ,,,5 ,n,;B or abilities pos- 

dcnce revealing a close j ^^1,. ^.5 f high I.Q. will, more often 

sessed by any one P^”". be mote skilled in physical ae- 

than not, have distant to disease, have fewer 

tivitics, be taller and heavier, socially adaptable than 

sensory handicaps, be better lookmg, andj. ™ pp 

his peer of the same age 'X. 'S” and "strong back, weak mind are 
Such remarks as “beaunful b , p selected atypical cases, 

based either on ignorance or “"Xslire assets and liabiliries. Just as the 
Correlation holds for do other children, so too 

gifted cliild has fewer . mddple handicaps (i 5 «)- <JP- 

does the handicapped ^>“'1 ruditoV 

pling is often accompamed by a or low mcntaluy ■ 

function often „any teachers think in terms of compen- 
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mastering academic work. The pupil who is slow in academic work 
^my do well in the shop, but rarely because he has outstanding talent 
for manual work. His good work is due to the e.rtra time he spends on it. 

These remarks do not hold for another kind of compensation. One may 
compensate for a shortcoming by spending more time in developing that 
area of personality or action, or by abandoning his ambitions in one area 
and substituting others. But there is nothing innate or intrinsic in ^ch 
compensation. It is the exception rather than the rule. For every Edison 
or Roosevelt there are hundreds of individuals with similar handicaps 


whose accomplishments are inferior or mediocre. One does not neces- 
sarily have great drive or a high level of aspiration became he has a 
han^cap. 

The prindple of correlation can be observ'cd in a tTsit to any school 
The child who is best in arithmetic is near the top in spelling, is popular 
with his classmates, and plays vigorously and well. The one who is slow 
in arithmetic is likely to be slow in sodal adaptation, to cj^erience diffi- 
cult)' in reading and social studies, and to have symptoms of maladjust- 
ment. It might be desiroos to hxvt it otherwise, but the fact remains 
that, as regards correlation, there is a tendency for "the rich to become 
richer and for the poor to become poorer." 


SUA/AMRK 


Psyehohgieel PrheipU 
Growth is a creative process in that 
it increases behavior variability. 

Growth in some direction is in- 
evitable. 

Mental gros^th is dependent on 
changed stmenue end experience. 

Characteristically children are ego- 
centric and matare persons arc socio- 
ccntric. 

Growth is a product of the inter- 
action of the organism with its en- 
vironment. 

Heredit}' sets limits for develop- 
ment in terms of potential. 

Growth proceeds most rapidly in 
the early years. 

The effect of training varies with 
the stage of mataration. 


Fractieal Application 

The individual has some respoOT- 
bflity for selecting the direcrioo 
growth will take. 

The teacher’s role is to steer 
growth into desirable courses. 

Teachers can do little to improve 
"brain strucnire"; thej' can do much 
to enrich environments. 

The egotism of a child should be 
seen as a natural factor rather than as 
a defect to be cored. 

Teachers must work widi what 
have (the organism) and use 
the environment wisely. 

Environment (e.g., that provided 
in schools) influences the extent to 
which potential is realized. 

Teachers must realize that growth, 
though less rapid in later years, takes 
place continuously. 

Teachers mast learn to wait upon 
the phenomenon of readiness; uicv 
most avoid trvtng to force growth- 
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Patterns of behavior tend to follow 
an orderly sequence of appearance. 

Eaclt individual has his own rate 
of gro\nh. 


Oiildren will vary widely with re- 
gard to appearance of a trait, but the 
order of appearance is fairly predict- 
able. 

Rate of growth is determined by 
both heredity and environment. 
Teachers must recognize individual 


Growth is conrinuous and gradual. 

Gro^vTh is characterized by both 
difTcrentiation and integration. 

Correlation is more commonly en- 
countered than is compensation. 

Education and learning are aspects 
of grovnh. 


differences. 

Teachers will often not readily see 
the result of their work, but they can 


be sure there is a result. 

Teachers will help pupils grow by 
indicating distinctions and by show- 
ing relationships. 

Teachers should avoid the fallaaes 
of “beautiful but dumb,” “strong 
back, weak mind,” etc. 

Principles of growth hold for teach- 
ing just as surely as for physical 
ffroxvth. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

, I thf nrimarv child’s increase in physical skills, ex- 

I. Using for an example the pnmary ciuj 

plain how growth is a creaDve proc^ remember any specific instances b 

Tof""h« practical b d.e reg.rd»g ctang, or 

constancy of the I.Q.? . „ developed than the macacos rhesus 

4. Why is naan ultimately JJ'S J „|dly> , 

when the latter develops so J „„ important source of 

e. WTiy do you think some psy . , concern about todet training. 

neirodclL is L average geneml 

d. Is there any value in *' f (see W Vineland SoerJ M.mnv 

pcarance of particular kinds of bchavro 

ira^Ss^n r“e niWSln and Integradnn have any pardcnlar 
8. Do ^lassroomproc'^®^’ method for overcoming 2 

T":Ses - 'Vhich cumpensanon he dhadvan- 

deficiency, might be advantageons. 

“S'”"’’ sVaOESTED ADDITIONAL A 

. 4 Charles D. Flory. onelofnev!, New 

Freeman, Frank N., and <^rl« „d D» 
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This study deals with the terminus of intellectual growth, with the rate (or 
form of the Jearrung curve) at various ages and for various abilities, and with 
the differences between in^viduals and within the individual. 

Havighurst, Robert J., Htmutn Deveiop 7 iient and Education^ New York; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 1953. 

This is an expansion of the author’s pamphlet .Deve/op7«enMl Tasks and 
Education. He snows that life consists of successive developmental sequences 
from infancy to old age. Emphasis is placed on cultural factors which shape 
the direction and influence the speed of growth. 

Kilpatrick, William H., A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process, 
New York: Teachers College, Colombia University, 1935. 

The author states that learning builds strucrure and hence education is a 
process of growth. The “laws of nature” present certain dependable expecta- 
tions which should be capitalized on in our schools. 

Olson, Willard C., Child Development, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1949, pp. 17-31. 

A quick overview of the various “Jevels” of development, with suggesaorw 
for making formal and informal educational programs work with the princi- 
ples of growth. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Principles of Development, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 4:d 
St., New York 3d. (17 min, BW, sd.) 

This shows the fundamentals of growth, with emphasis on the understand- 
ing of basic principles. Intelligence, sex, motivation, heredity, health, and fam- 
ily are shown as growth influences. 

This Is Robert, New York University Film Library. 26 Washington Square, 
New Yorkao. (Soniin, BW.sd.) fa 1 

This fflm traces the development of Robert, an aggressive, sometimes “dif- 
nralt child, from his arrival in the nursery school at the age of two through 
his first year in public school when he is seven. 
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RELATIONSHIPS OF GROWTH, 
LEARNING. AND TEACHING 


h HAS BEEN Shown ta the previous Ctapser °! 

continuous change involving related ° essJ has been em- 

tance of working in accord ® for improving teach- 

phasized. This chapter present prarmrf^^^^^ 

tag and leammg * j'i^,„rd^s^llanng masimm growth to- 

^;rgTXh“e%^or:w^^^ 

which limits will be approached. W agii. 

cisely the limits of a child s eve p -jj-j .^nrs at the prerenf time, 
Ity and achievement are meamres P P intcraaion berween 

and, of course, his status „f the school to prov.de 

heredity and environment. It „t present status 

stimnlarion wHch is appropmte for each 

and his “indicated" what kind of school enyirou- 

A teacher has two guides f"' “j„jividual. One of these n test 

ment wiU be most effecove I“” fe a first-grader or a tagh 

data. The pupil's of intelligence tests ■nteres^^^^^ 

school senior-can be 7'“'^'’i,™«ic schedules, and the hk^ « 
ventories, achievement baner'^ must be to 

tests are to E^^Xw.'"dXe^V'■‘ 

"tSe ^rXt status of the pu^^^ , ,.mptom of 

The other guide ‘l”ehT4«*e^'S°'’ttat routine scljl put- 
the “inner self" of the =b‘'‘’- .„br child (perhap m spue » 
suits ate "“r rtlm“lat|n^^^.^_ much nme .n . 

rank on test data) it ne w 
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his classmates, or devotes his time to activities not in the schedule. Teach- 
ers have chaUenged such pupiU by giving them more work to do, by 
assigning them special reports, and by encouraging them to undertake 
leadership responsibilities. But no blanker prescriptions can be given lor 
motivating students. ^ 

Those pupils whose test data place them in lower categones arc often 
irritable, excessively quiet, or easily discouraged with their present tasla. 
They may refuse to do the work placed before them and arc frequently 
inattentive and idle. Teachers must Icam to experiment boldly and re- 
peatedly until a feasible approach is found. Giving the pupil an easier 
book to read, praising him for less-than-averagc accomplishment, dele- 
gating to him some simple responabiUiy (even though he seems not to 
have earned it) and malting tasks meaningful are a few experiments which 
may have results. One teacher gave a large, over-age, and slow-Ieammg 
bully self-confidence by malting him responsible for playground mate- 
rials. It was up to him to see that e\'etyone had a chance with bats and 
balls. He earned status by taking particular care of the smaller pupils. 
There axe similar ways of meeting the individual needs of all children. 
Such waj'S are being found in hundreds of the better classrooms. 

The principle that growth is a product of the interaction of the organ- 
ism with its environment has an obvious educational implication. The 
teacher must help each child achieve the greatest possible realization of 
Ks abilities, but not to the point of frustration. Each pupil needs encour- 
agement. Some should be praised for less than the average amount of 
work; others should be stimulated to read more, write more, and do more 
problems than other class members. Each pupil needs the experience of 
success. But pupils differ in background and ability, and unless tasks of 
varying degrees of difficulty are devised the inevitable result is continued 
easy success for some and the repeated frustration of failure for others. 
Each child needs direction. He needs to be steered into areas of endeavor 
where he can win the degree of success that will merit commendation. 
He needs to do experiments; to participate in field trips and visits to 
museums, industrial plants, and the like; to report on independent travels; 
and to read and ask questions. All pupUs need to learn to be good follow- 
ers, and most of them need experience as leaders in appropriate under- 
songs. It is in these areas of environment that the teacher’s responsi- 
bility lies. 

The EducatioTul Significarjce of Early Rapid Gro-Jiyth. The fact that 
gro'wth takes place most rapidly in the early years is of great importance 
in edneatiom In the early years the foundations for later patterns of con- 
duct are being formed. Various authorities state that it is in the first five, 
six, or^ht years that the fundamental patterns of behavior are formu- 
lated. This means that broad trends in adjustment and orientation do 
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influence specific behaviors. The idea dial responses are solidified in these 
early years and that little change ■will hent^forth take place is erroneous. 
Change does take place in the later years; but it is important to empha- 
size social, emotional, and ph^ical guidance, as well as mental develop- 
ment, in the preschool and primary years. ^ • 1 j 

Growing recognition of the school’s responsibility for cmodonal ad- 
iustment and social development of its pupils is widely evident (9). Ade- 
quately trained teachers of today arc first concerned with their pupi s 
habits of adjustment and then with the acquisition of academic skills, 
realizing that knowledge which has no place m the child s hfe 
is relatively sterile. Teachers also recognize that the child aniwt or t 1 1 
not learn until destructive emorions have S^Md^fr 

Interests, the ambitions, the attitudes, and the id^ls to cMd ta- 

Zt ',:i;SrJ:::&:rs^rS Z =nd elementary 


ThusTforKampie, the thah'berause 


of the rapidity of early bS^'at the age of three or four 

that provided in the h™' ^d stay in the home longer in 

years. Others believe that the chii ; ^ generalizanon 

order to develop feelings of J„3l dffferenccs must be recog- 

about the problem does not if teacheis were care- 

nized. Wide e.xperience would of behavior more 

fn, not » toi to " 

appropriate to an older cmia. pp . . growth, 
the solution that accords with the pn p ^ 

Rapid early grmvuh also |„,|,h j^biis being formed, but 

ing the early school years, i 7 .y. j| j-hiidren should be given op- 
the basis for later health is being aid. 'Wc cm 

portnnity for vigorous play an „„igcd. Although children seem 

of oversilmulatlou and fatigue „f ,h= immaturity of body 

to be ceaselessly active, they tire eas^ e^enditure of energy 

tissues and because lapid . low' resistance to disease, lusdcssn^ 

Fatigue mav result in loss of appenm>'^J^^ ,hc diffi™ta“ 

and irritability, listlessuess, and Tired children find it 

which teachem have noth P“P* J|^„entty low, and their auenu n 
difficult to cooperate, their ini reasons, the child , 

span is comparatively short C*” ;^;rboth in the home and at school, 
balanced programs of has taken place ^ 

Teache^ra sometimes ee jh^ - ^ rfforts ate telauvcly fnut 

life before he enten the class 
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as the normal individual is concerned. The adult might well feel sympathy 
for the child wlio is faced with many problems that must be attacked 
with a rclati^'cly meager background of experience. 

Readiness for Learning. The outcome of training is dependent upon 
maturation. E. L. Thorndike, in discussing "the law of readiness, stated: 


... (I) thjt when a condacdoi. nnit fa ready to conducr. mnduedon by 
it is satisfying, nothing being done to alter its acnon; ( 2 ) ^ 

dnetion unit ready to conduct not to conduct u anooyuoE. 
whatever respontea nature peoridea in conneeuon wo* tha 
noying lack, (j) that when a conduenon uu.t unready for condueoon 
forced to conduct, conduction by it is annoying. 

This law. almost as old as the scientific study 
aU too frequently ignored '“*^ricula. reachers tty to 

haps as the result of ' J, abstractions because the 

teach reading, arithmetic, algebra, consequence is that 

child has reached a ''’-“KS'w rhc’pupil. 

much teaching " i, matutatiou has been giver, in the 

Some recognition of the neccssit) j| j,, urograms. Readiness is 
primary grades i" 'he form of 

achieved by allowing erne result of experience. The 

but also for the matunuon 'ha to igarn. 

child must not only be ^ stimulate eagerness, and cul- 

A readiness program must (by both teacher and 

livatc desire. Field trips, visual . ^^j-barts (records made by the 
pupik), listening games, an ^-1? —j^tc) are techniques involved in 
teacher of events which the c 1 hearing, and general health arc 

readiness programs. Such factors ^ protrram allows for intrinsic 

given a Jntio'n. Thus, an ptWes for the develop- 

growth and through mcaninglui expc 

ment of conceptual h^jkgroun - at ^ precise 

It should nut be ■"f"'''’ * . .ud one-helf yeers fa not the only 
point on a scale. A ,, niioht be better to think 

Requisite for reading read.uesjtj ^ b „ 

types of reading r=a‘‘‘''«|T^.f ^,„rieneed. a liine to evaluate what is 
things the pupil tos ’’"TuLoi^Iogy of history, a time to drew in- 
read. a rime to appreciate t , . cikes time and experience, 

ferences and the like (r9. PP’.*'!, ' half J'ears. for full comprehension, 
mlrely ; mental age readiness for one teaehets 

This leads to the Te readiness for another teachers method 

method of teaching may crane, New Yoili Bate"" f 

. E. L. Thorndike. 

Pabltari0M.T..ehen College, 
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Unless psychological maturation and its educational parallel, reading, 
are recognized and applied, the ineiritable result -Nvill be frustration for 
the pupil. . . the child’s learning must be well within the range of 
his emotional, social, and physical readiness, and not just at the extreme 
point of his endurance. Learnings which do take pbce under the latter 
conditions are usually so suffused with negative attitudes that the learning 
is emotionally crippling to the learner.” * 

Edueational Sequence and Grencib. School curricula should be, and to 
a large extent are, based upon the characteristic pupil-development pat- 
terns. It is recognized, for instance, that appropriate activities for chil- 
dren in the primary grades should utilize the large muscles of the body, 
because children are not yet ready for fine coordination. Large blocks, 
crates, oversize crayons, and large pieces of heavy paper are replacing 
the cutting, weaving, and writing activities of an earlier day. The short 
attention span characteristic of six- and seven-year-olds demands a va- 
riety of activities. Children in the intermediate grades are gradually ex- 
panding their interests, their writing is improving rapidly, and most of 
them are capable of mastering some number concepts. Differences be- 
tween children are becoming more pronounced, and the variety of inter- 
ests and abilities muse be recognized if pupils are not to be frustrated. 
Children in the upper grades are expanding their horizons in many ways, 
especially in social activities. They arc interested in people and imitate 
others with sincerity and persistence. Their attention span is longer, and 
thev’ will like and profit from drill, though they may still have difficulty 
in working abstract problems. Boys are interested in demonstrating their 
muscular strength, and both boys and girls are interested in personal ap” 
pcarance. 

The adolescent years see merely an expansion and intensification of the 
growth trends that have previously been noted. There is an increased 
interest in sex. The expanding social horizons of adolescents make adap" 
tation to their peers more important than their relations to adults. Teach- 
ers and parents would do well to recognize this factor and use less pres- 
sure in trying to persuade them to conform to adult standards of dress 
and behavior. Girls spend much time shopping, fixing their hair, and in 
other ways attempting to establish themselves in their feminine roles. 
Such incercstt arc recognized in some schools, where classes in “Oiarin” 
or Personality Development” are included in homemaking courses; but 
all too frctjccntly these natural evidences of development are ignored or 
even discouraged. It is necessaty that growing individuals go through ah 

^ FenerinsMm^ Ilejlsb in Our Sctooli, 1950 Yeaiboot, Assodation for 
vaxm isd Oimcnlnni Development, Niiional Education Association, Washington. 
J5 >;q, p, 4. 
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the stages of development; otherwise, according to some psychiatrists, 
their growth to genuine psychological maturity will be halted. The more 
rapidly teachers recognize the natural sequences of development the 
sooner they vill give positive asristance to pupils in furthering their 
wholesome social, emotional, and intellectual growth. 

The sequence of development can be used to advantage in many class 
units, pro ects, or subjects hy starting with pupils’ experience and pr^ 
ceeding to the general and abstract. Thus, m a class m govc^enL the 
teacher might Am with local government and the nay .t affecc ) „ 

people, with visits to community political dmsmns, or -J" ''■* 
lems of class or school-wide govemmenr. Study of smte 
emment would be undertaken after maners 

rhe student have been d.c„ssed. « wh,eh_^^ J^steam and r^ote 

from the student s ^ „f ,tatcmcms made in 

of real understanding and manifested b) par ^ 

® .. -A r«mrtable insight into the 

Lawrence K. Frank, a psychiatrist -omuiin- of many of their 
nature and needs of adol«cencs. j rtat'persistent emotions 

activities that disturb as^ished busi- 

of the adolescent are earned o\er /reedoro to develop the 

ness.” Often the adolescent Im repoosibilities placed 

strength necessar>’ to assume sjn,plv his probing for 


; o7 thTraoTescen: h simpV his probing for 
upon luin- from being abnoi^l. is a 

ansnvers. His interest m sex a P ' developing normally in this 
search for reassurance that he is g » narenis is an attempt to grow 
respect. His 

who 1 


m mdcpendence. nc attentively. He necos 

not punish and browbeat but nho unfinished busi- 

mental sequences to foster 

ness of seeondar,- "SjJi Gro'-th Rarer. The problem of m- 

Lock-nep ^ducmtmmdl” ■ n-ith which the school 

dividual differences is one of ^^tion constandy reiterate the 

has to deal. Books on at diffetenr rates and conse- 


mental development. - 


:c$ inviuut • — 

j built into their reacdon 


T — «ion built into tneu r- .. , 

backgrounds of diet, cnitnral OPF®"”®, ** 

diffeLces in fanuly orher differences are “I 

atritudes, and adjusuve abiUtj-, interests, background i 

„es in -a®:;SjrnrwSg^ " to disease, rempera- 
formadon boda>j.u^^^ 
ments, and physical 



learning as a growth process 

A recent study reafBrms what tvas repeatedly 
narions-that pupils leave school because they cannot fit the WcR St P 
Lthods of eLLon that all too frequently leavers 

school because they lack interest in school activities. E^^y sch°“l 
late school leavers, and graduates aU feel that nnprovement tn *= ^ 

would result if there were greater opportunity for ’ 

individual interests and abilities were distuictly 
were more emphasis on getting along with people (274). 
from efforts to place them on the same course of hfe and to get thOT 
•■run at the same pace.” The bright students mark time or 
and disgusted with easy tasks, and the slow ones become frustrated ) 
tasks which are too hard. ^ ^ ^ . 

Often the teacher who is interested in improving instruction mmt c 
the course. Each teacher in his own way can provide a vanety of activi- 
ties in a given class or grade. Often he is able to select reading matenais 
of several grade levels, schedule arithmetic classes in varied degrees o 
difficult)' and t)'pe, and scale requirements to the diverse abilities an 
groupings of pupils with somewhat similar interests and mental develop- 
ment. Most important, the teacher may be allowed to determine the ap- 
proach which will secure optimum educational growth. 

For example, in a projea centered around social organization in Mex- 
ico the following activities were carried out. Each activity involved one 
or more students, and only the results of work were brought to the at- 
tention of the class as a whole. Students made contacts with a visiung 
Mexican lecturer by telephone, visited and made a report on Mexican 
art in the local museum, studied the menu of a Mexican restaurant, bor- 


rowed native costumes from Mexican neighbors, made musical instru- 
ments from gourds, drew and painted pictures and a mural, ordere 
books on the topic from the central library, and read and made reporo 
on material ranging from the first-grade books to the Encyclopedia Brt- 
tsmica. The culminating acrivity was to produce a Mexican festival 
which parents were invited to attend in costume. The project involved 
committee work, the allocation of individual responsibilities, manual la- 
bor, art work, reading, computation, and social and business contacts. 
The result was meaningful learning. Only two pupils failed to participate 
readily or wholeheartedly, but they were recent additions to the class. 
It seemed likely that they would soon find interesting activities suited 
to tlieir abilities and genuinely educative. 

Abilit)' to predict the rate and pattern of growth in individual students 


is helpful in establishing educational objectives. .Moreover, the many meas- 
ures of growth-mental, physical, and pcrsonalit)'-provide the l^is 
student guidance. High school guidance programs base vocatiorul infor- 
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madon and training on tiie relative constancy of growth rates. Such fore- 
casts also help teachers avoid eipcering too much of their students and 
thus reduce frustration. 

ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS.OF GROWTH PRINCIPLES 
Education Is a Slep-by-sicp Process. It would probably be m over- 
statement to assert that a particular prinaple has the 
plication for education. Dut certainly the S 

ml growth is worthy of constant attennon at all 
Hur^., impatience, and prodding are not tn tte p^^^^ 

Edurational achievement, vocational prominence, P 

or mere competence in daily sudden iansformations 

Tcacheis must know that *ey “i” P that 
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be apparent. Equivalent tests give .n® pproach will help leach- 

the term will serve the same purpose. Such an approae 
CIS presen-e their faith in tlie educa v P , j greatly concerned 
pSpils in the elementary grades “ P™"“'>„„"‘’sufficienV aware of 
about growth. High school pupi ® ^ ^ Youths need the help of teach- 
the significance of this S”'''? Py"^e„ts of knowledge and the estab- 
ers to understand that with the i f^j^^^jj^dons for later competence, 
lisliment of daily habits the) la) become famous, and to es- 
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Communication is such an important aspect of one’s total living that Ae 
precise and selective use of words should be emphasized by evepr teachen 
The differences between “cat” and “dog” and “boy” and “girl” are prob- 
lems for preschool children. The differences between “surprise” and as- 
tonish” “infer” and “imply,” and “healthy” and “healthful” are proble^ 
for hieh school and college students, in whom the process of differenna- 
tion i^ still at work. These are obvious e,vamples of a complex process. 

The brcakdou-n of school work into subjects, as an aid to seeing the 
subdivisions and details of a field of study, facilitates the process of dif- 
ferentiation. However, curriculum makers warn that it is necessarj' to 
be on guard lest this breakdown become so specialized that the student 
fails to see the interrelations of one subject wdth other subjects and with 
life. Differentiation should not progress at the expense of integration. 

Integration is the process of ^'nthesizing the various aspects of ones 
physical, environmcnul, and personality attributes and of beconung a 
functioning part of social groups. There are several tvaj'S of capitalizing 
on this process in teaching-learning situations. One way to achieve mte- 
gration in education is to emphasize the relationships which exist between 
various school subjects. Another way is to organize the subject matter 
so that the larger aspects of the topic stand out clearly and the details 
arc presented in terms of the Uiger whole. 

Pcrsonallt)* integration is of special importance in the learning expen- 
cncc. The teacher must be on guard for evidences of lack of integration, 
which are, according to E. J. Mcgroih, (i) inconsistency between pro- 
fessed knowledge (recitation or discussion) and action; for example, a 
boy states that smoking is harmful, then hastens from class to light a ciga- 
rette; (:) failure to apply knowledge in creative responses; (3) accept- 
ance of facts but failure to apply them to one’s ov,ti e.xpericnccs; (4) 1^^^ 
of readiness to revise hypotheses, opinions, and beliefs; (5) statements 
made without corroborative evidence; and (6) condemnation of others 
for doing that which one docs himself (188). Seeing the lack of integra- 
tion is, of course, only a first step. The teacher’s next task is to help the 
student take remedial action. Some steps that have proved to be effective 
in accomplishing integration arc to help the learner identify himself with 
the purposes of instruction and to see that he grasps the relationship be- 
nveen present and past learning. 

Teachers in tlic elementar)* grades and high school must attempt to 
demonstrate intcirclationships in subject matter and to show that data 
from other subject areas can be used in solving current problems. 
example, the teacher can approach current subject matter with some such 
statement as, week wc discussed . . . ." “Yesterday, you will rc- 
meml>er, much the same thing was studied.” Or “That' should remind 
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you of . Intcgrarion may also bo facilitated by using problems and 
proiects as points of departure rather than as ends in themelves. 

Education in a democracy is charged udth the rBponsMty of givmg 
citizens a basic core of ideaU and attitudes. Soctatadedness, ctec- 
terized by the ability and desire to cooperate m the improvement of 
society, hM been an ideal of our schools during our ““ “““"T 

torv The school tvhere e.xperiences can be selected and guided, prondes 

practice in language usage ai* undemanding, 

of the major problems of the .'■“,7, ith undemanding 
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learner may have special talents. Slow learners have sometiines been 
noted for soda/talents. The class leader is not always 
the highest marks. The best athlete is not always the outstanding schola 
Pup^lith artistic talent often experience difficulty in the 
subiects. When these talents are noted they can advantageously 
to ^ulate the individual to do his best in the areas.which are mor 

difficult for him. , a\^ 

It should be reemphasized that chronic illness or faoguc, s^oiy 
orders, and inadequare diet have a direct effect upon the chdds 
and his attitude and ability to learn. For example, both leatrmg pro 
and disciplinat}' difficulties have been reduced by seeing to it that a pup 
has medical care for defective vision or by improving light 
and seating arrangements in the classroom. Vitamin therapy an ormo 
therapy have also been successfully used to help children get the mo^ 
out of the talents they possess (280, p- 230). Good health, in short, ^ 
one of the important aspects of the whole child and is a major conce 
of the school. ^ . 

The teacher’s attitude toward his pupils is an all-important factor 
their development. Teachers sometimes malce the mistake of assuming 
that the larger children in the class are older than their peers and consc 
qucntly less intelligent. Conversely, a child who is small for his age seems 
uncommonly bright. The result is that children often develop unwar- 
ranted feelings of inferiorit)- or superiority that could be avoided if the 
teacher took more care in anaU-zing his pupils. 

The Practievl Import of Gronvth Principles. It can be said, in summar)% 
that educarional programs will work best when they are designed m 
accord with basic trends of growth. “Lack of such congruence in schoo 
is the cause of major problems of educarional ineffectiveness and disci- 
pline. Surely it is no dream to suppose that if the processes of growth 
and education can be brought harmoniously to work together, healthy 
growth will be furthered, and nature may thus support and farther the 
efforts of education.” * Such a program cannot be prescribed. Each 
teacher must have a thorough understanding of basic prindples in order 
to adapt those practices which arc most pertinent to his particular sit- 


* On the other hind, it » a mistake to think that athletes are necessarily poor stu- 
dents. Studies indicate that athletes have, on the a%-crage, higher intelligence 
their nonathletic classmates. WTicn their time is not taken by training and practice 
for athletic contests their marks arc slightly superior to those who are regularly noo" 
participants. 

• Sifinej' L. Prtssey and Francis P. Robinson, Vtjehology md tke Kea 
rer. ed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944, p. 54. 
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SUMMARY 


Psychological Principle 

Growth is a creative process. 

Potential for mental development 
is inherited. 

Growth results from the interaction 
of the organism witli its enrironment. 

Growth proceeds most rapidly in 
the early yean. 

Tlic effect of training varies with 
the stage of maturation. 

Patterns of behavior in a given spe- 
cies appear in an orderly generic se- 
quence. 

Each individual has his own rate of 
growth. 

Growth rates for individuals tend 
to remain constant. 


Grosvth is continaous and gradual. 

Growth involves the process of dif- 
ferentiation. 

Growth involves the process of in- 
tegration. 

Pcrsonalitj’ traits in a given indi- 
vidual tend to be positively corre- 
lated. 

Generalizations and tendencies are 
merely probabilities; they are not im- 
mutable laws. 


Practical Application 
Give the pupil freedom to explon 
experience, and experiment. 

Provide stimulation which is ap 
propriate-challenging but not frus 
traong, 

Provide the environment whicl 
will best help the pupil achieve hi 
maximum potential. 

Exercise special care to develop 
"the whole child" in the early grades 
Avoid the temptation to huriy pu- 
pils and make too heavy demands on 
them. 

Know the general characteristics of 
pupils of a given age but do not neg- 
lect to recognize the individual. 

Replace the lock-step method of 
education by varied and appropriate 
instrocoon. 

Use indications of the pupil’s pres- 
ent status TO formulate the educa- 
tional program which will best serve 
his probable future. 

Alalntain faith in the improvabill^ 
of behavior by small steps. 

Help students to see and understand 
the significance of minute differences. 
Provide unifying goals at ail levels. 

See that each pupil has varied ex- 
periences which are appropriate to his 
level of development. 

See each pupil as a unique individ- 
uaL 


PROBIEA/S AIVD EXERCISES 

I Visit an elementary school and make a list of some epical 
you see between pupils in the first grade and in the seventh grade. What edu- 
cational import do the differences have? _ _ • t. 

2. Js it pLible th«t the ,-mploTO of Knj|00 to . chdd who M bored by tte 
ease of schoolwork would bo the ome ae thoto shown by 
the work is too difficult? TOiat is the signfficauce of yoot answer for the 

my is it that chiHren do not show the same personality ehatacterisnes 
as those of their parents? 
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4. If a child has not reached the maturity sufRcient for successfully begin- 
ning reading should he be Icept out of school for another year? 

5. What significance is there for you as a beginning teacher in the fact that 
growth takes place most rapidly in the early years? 

6. Readiness is a product of both eiperience and maturation. What can the 
teacher do to foster readiness for reading? 

7. Evaluate the statement “Adolescence is a product of culture as well as of 
intrinsic growrii factors.” 

8. Formulate an answer to a teacher’s argument: “I just do not have ume 
to know all my pupils well enough to make provision for individual differ- 
ences.” 

9. fliake a comparison of three or four claOTnates you know well and by 
that comparison evaluate the theory that traits are positively correlated. 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Burton, Wiliam H., “The Nature of the Learner,” Tbe Guidance of Learning 
Activities, New York: Appleton-Centuiy-Crofts, Inc., 1944, pp. 141-184. 

This chapter is an excellent overview of the principles of learning directly 
related to teaching practice. Maturation, heredity, individual differences, the 
role of the environment all serve to show the relationship of growth to 
learning. 

Forest, Use, Child Development, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1954, pp. 67-97. 

The author deals with children’s phj'rical, mental, emotional, and moral 
development at the time of school entrance. Gear descriptions of differences, 
and their implications, ate given. 

Jenkins, GIad>-s Gardner, et al, These Are Your Children, Chicago: Scott, 
Forcsman & Company, 19^9. 

This book presents a verbal and pictorial summaty of the characteristics of 
children at different ages but warns tiiat “allowance must always be made for 
individual differences." 

Weber, Julia, My Country School Diary, New York: Harper & Brothers, i 94 ' 5 - 
This is the account of how one teacher did something about individual dif- 
ferences. With over thirtj' youngsters in eight grades she adapted procedures 
to fit each pupil. It is an answer ao the faint-hearted and a challenge to the 
ambitious teacher. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Hov} IVe Learn, Coronet Films, Inc., 65 East South Water, Chicago 1. (” 
min, B\\', sd.) ^ 

A sTudy^ of the processes of learning involving wo componcrus, readiness 
and materuls. A counseling tituation shows how the pupils can learn to as- 
sume responsibility for developing their owti readines. 

Preface to a Ufe, Castle Fflms, 1445 Park Avc., New' York jo f j 8 min, 
BW. sd.) ' *■ 

The ftoty of Michael Thompson and the four different ways he might cum 
out, d^dmg on the way hb parents treat him in his earliest years! Show's 
the role of environment in shaping hereditary potential. 
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THE NATURE AND COURSE 
OF LEARNING 


The CEiVTRAL problem in educational psychology is that of learning. This 
chapter is concerned with some of the fundamental features of alf learn- 
ing. The contempor^ school is concerned with many kinds of learning 
other than the acquisition of subject matter; for example, habits, atti- 
cudes, preferences, interests, social adjustment, skills of many t)’pcs, and 
ideals, all of which are parts of the learning experience of cverj’ individ- 
ual. Man’s capacity for varying lus modes of adjustment to meet the 
changing requirements of a changing world is a vital /actor in education. 

THE NATURE AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE LEARNING 
PROCESS 

M^hat Letmitig Is. We do not know for certain what happens physio- 
logically when learning takes place. But we know a great deal about the 
conditions under which learning takes place. These conditions and the 
ways in which they may be improved arc of iniportancc to the teacher. 

Omitting, for the moment, the physical bases of learm'ng, we may say 
that learning is the modification of behavior. This process invohxs many 
changes in perception and behavior. Improvement is usually involved. 
Learning, like growth, expands the possibtlides of adaptive behavior. 

In this respect two obscrv'ations arc perdnent. First, nor all modidca- 
tion of behavior is learning. Without learning anything new one may be 
able to lift heavier weights because of muscular development. One may, 
however, team some “tricks” in lifting s^thout acquiring stronger mus- 
cles. The loss of an ann modifies behat'ior, but the loss itself is not 
learning. The person may, though, learn to compensate for the lo» of 
his arm. 

Second, modificarion does not necessarily result in improvenjent-at 
least in terms of values. Pupils snsy Icam to dislike school, but their ad- 
justment is not improved thereby. Criminals learn to violate accepted 
legal and moral codes and may become experts at ic, hut their behavjor 
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is in tenns of values, not improved. With these limitndons in mmd, we 
may now define learning as the modif cation of behavior through activ- 
ity and experience which improves modes of adjustment to the environ- 

ment. . , 

The Physical Bases of Learning. Learning, as we have seen, is the re- 
sult of actint}% Activit)’, in turn, begins with the organism. You, for 
instance, while sitting in a classroom, may give attention to the lecturer s 
words; you may reflect upon the discussions which took place last night 
at a meeting you attended; or you may look outside and decide that 
the weather is ideal for the golf game you are contemplating and lay a 
plan of play to defeat your opponent. What you refund to depends 
upon what your receptors bring to you from the environment. The re- 
ceptors include (i) the exteroceptors, which establish contact with the 
external environment— the eyes, ears, nose, skin, etc. (2) the interocep- 
tors, which maintain contact with the inner environment— the sense or- 
gans in the tongue, throat, stomach, intestines, etc., and (3) the propno- 
ceptors, which are located in the muscles, tendons, and joints— giving the 
sensation of movement and position- Obviously, learning is highly de- 
pendent upon all receptors. TTiey determine the nature and limits of con- 
tact with the environment, for example, a blind person is unable to es- 
tablish certain forms of conucc. 

The afferent ner.:es conve)’ the impressions received to the central 
nert'ous s)'stcm, which is composed of the brain and the spinal cord. It is 
in the central nert'ous s)'stcm that sense impressions are interpreted and 
sorted out so that appropriate messages may be sent to a third portion 
of the somatic (bodily) s)'stcm for learning and adaptation, the effectors. 
It is in the function of the central ncr\’ous sj'stem that learning becomes 
an unknown faaor. It is assumed that some kind of change takes place 
as a result of the transmission of messages, but chemical and microscopic 
analysis reveal no perceptible change. 

The effectors arc the organs and muscles which execute the acts stim- 
ulated by the receptors and the central ncr>’ous sj'stem. Before certain 
learning can take place there must be the potential for manipulating or 
adapting to the environment. Effectors of major interest are the organs of 
locomotion, manipulation, and speech. 

Each of the above-mentioned parts has specialized ncr\'cs which make 
possible the execution of the function involved. The receptors arc de- 
pendent upon the afferent, or sensorj*, nerves, which carry impulses frotu 
the receptors to the brain and spinal cord. Association neurones arc 
found in the brain and spinal cord and provide the connections between 
receptors and effectors. The efferent neurones transmit impulses outw'ard 
ID the muscles and organs of locomotion, speech, and the like. 
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Another aspect of the physical basis of famutg is the glandular sys- 
tem. But since the glands seem to be more influential in the devciopraent 
of pcrsonahty traits than of academic skills, they will be dealt with in 
the chapter Personality and Its Des-clopment. 

^ The Physical Basis of Learning and Educational Practice. Although it 
IS not known cxacriy what changes take place during learm'ng, it is Joiown 
without doubt that differences exist among individuak in innate ability 
to Icarn.^ A cretin, a mongoloid, or a microcephalic does not learn with 
the facility of a normal individual. Less obvious bur nonetheless certain is 
the fact that among children who appear to he normal there are also 
enormous differences in degrees of abiiicy. These differences, which can- 
not be traced to environment or opportunity, are attributed to basic 
physiological and nen’c-structurc differences. 

Teachers must recognize these basic differences; other\vise they may 
trj' to force all children to leam at a uniform rate and berate youngsters 
who do not keep up to the class. On the other hand, a child who leams 
rapidly may become a troublemaker to offset boredom. Hence, teachers 
should become aware of the tymptoms (indifference, failure, boredom, 
inattention, tantrums, and the like) which indicate that they are expect- 
ing too much or too little of their pupils. Pressure can mean crying to 
make a pupil go more rapidly or more slowly than is comfortable for 
him. 

Although it is not the funeffon of the teacher to conduct medical ex- 
aminations, he should be on guard for sj'mptoms that indicate the need 
for such examinations. For example, visual difficulty may be evidenced 
by squinting, rubbing the eyes, leaning forward to see the board, tilting 
the head, brushing material off the printed page, holding a book very 
close to the eyes, reddened or watering eyes, and frowning. Hearing 
ciifHcutty may be manifested in coming one side of the head rou-ard the 
source of sound, asking for questions to be repeated, failure or belated 
response to questions or remarks, speech defects, difficulty in group dis- 
cussions, inattention, and listlessness. 

There is evidence that the role of physical disability in learning has 
not been sufficient/)’ recogneed. /r is estimated that So per cent of flw 
school children in the United States who have such disability are not re- 
ceivintr the necessary attention-yet our knowledge and experience show 
that inany deficiencies can be prevented, remedied, or compensared for. 

Besides sensory disability there are many limitations imposed on kam- 
ine bv virtue of glandular dysfunction and dietary deficiency. Hypo- 
functioning (undcractivity) of the thyroid is accompanied by Iistkss- 
; lethargy, and varying degrees of dullness. A cercam reacher noticed 
’ . . - . j ....m.ti-iaai- niiAiw iSTineared to be 


ness, letnargy, aau . — 

that one pSpil had a tendency to be somewhat pud»r, appeared to be 
. ^ tT -f onA some difficulty in learning. He sug- 


slcep)’ much of the time a 
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gested that the child be given a metabolism test. A slight thyroid defi- 
cienc)’ was found, and appropriate treatment was insrituted. After a 
period of time the child became more active and interested in the work 
that was going on and made better progress in his schoolwork. Of course, 
not all learning difficulties will be removed by glandular treatment. 
Teachers should not attempt to be diagnosticians, but they should be 
aware of the role of physiological conditions. In this respect they have 
the advantage of being able to observe and compare many children. 

American children in spite of being ti’dl fed are not necessarily well 
nourished. Learning difficulties have been traced to dictarj’^ deficiencj’, 
especially vitamin deficiency. For example, favorable results have been 
obtained by feeding mental defectives vitamin Bi (thiamine chloride) 
and vitamin B2 (riboflavin). The mentally of the treated individuals was 
not necessarily increased, but their improved physical status resulted in a 
better predisposition to learning- Although the evidence of improved 
mental satus from improved diet (including vitamins) is not regarded 
as conclusive, there is general agreement that there is an improved ability 
to achievc-a better capacity^ to do work. A report of experiments with 
rats conducted at Cornell University connects rigor, longevi^', and 
learning ability with a low caloric but high vitamin, high mineral diet. 
In this report parallels to human characteristics are conmcingly pre- 
sented (aa3). 

Vonm of Learning. There arc numerous ways in which the modifica- 
tion of behavior involved in learning takes pbce. While the following 
forms arc not mutually exclusive, they may sen-e to show the complexity 
of the problem with which the teacher has to deal. 

1. Development of skills. The baby learns to walk, to eat with a spoon, 
and to talk. TTie school child ieams to read, to use numbers meaning- 
fully, and to deal ^rith other pupils. The upper-grade pupil learns to use 
reference books, to deal ssith abstractions, and to control emotional ex- 
pression. The adult Ieams to work efficiently, to cooperate, and to en- 
large his repertorj' of interests. 

2. Acquisition of habits. A baby Ieams to demand a certain daily rou- 
tine. A school child begins to speak in a characteristic manner. An ado- 
lescent is prompt or chronically dilatory. An adult must have his pipe 
or newspaper at a certain time. 

3. Memorization. A school pupil Ieams a poem. An adolescent Ieams 
the names of a group of people. An adult recalls street addresses without 
resort to a director)*. 

4- Modification of perception. MTien one has learned to see more 
aspects and details of a situation, his potentiality for appropriate be- 
havior is increased. One’s perception of a wild animal or bird in the 
woods is an example— many arc unable to see the creature because of its 
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natural camouflage. A school psychologist will quickly detect the fea- 
tures of a case study which have most bearing on a sadsfactorv' solution 
while a begmmng teacher might overlook them. 

5. Reduction of cues. As one gains experience, encountering one part 
of a total situation is enough to ctoL'c an appropriate response. Tins phe- 
nomenon is k^o^vn as conditioning (see pages laS-ij:). 

6 . Improvement of insight. When one has coordinated and synthesized 
the elements of a situation to enhance his understanding we say that his 
insight has improved. Thus, a mechanic who quickly and correctly inter- 
prets certain sounds in an idling automobile engine as indicating fouled 
spark plugs or clogged carburetor is said to possess insight. 

7. Elimination of error. When the tyro cook learns how long to roll 
a pic crust so that it will be flaky, she has eliminated error. This ability 
may have little to do with the deftness involved in using the rolling pin, 
which W’ould be considered a skill. 


8. Alteration of emotional response. Experience teaches us that main- 
taining emotional poise rather than giving vent to anger is of value in 
converting people to oxir ow'd ideas or gaining their assistance. Many 
of the foregoing forms of learning are related to the alteration of emo- 
tional response. Development of skills, modifleation of perception, im- 
provement of insight, and the elimination of error are all conducive to 
the development of more appropriate emotionaJ reacrions. 

9. Modifleadon of attitudes and ideals. An important form of learning, 
which is all too frequently given a minor place in the schools, has to do 
with views people take of civic responsibility, minority groups, personal 
responsibility, and support of charities. Yet educational philosophers arc 
agreed that these arritudes may well constinne the more valuable results 
of learning (56). The same may be said with respect to the goals indi- 
viduals set for themselves. 

10. Solution of problems. This is perhaps a combinadon of other kinds 
of learning. It involves cenain skilb, perhaps routine memorization of 
certain background data, improved perception, reduction of cues, and, 
of course, insight. It is considered the highest form of learning and as 
such adds greatly to tlje ability to adjust to novel situations. 

Other forms of leaning might be added to the above list, but the gen- 
eral principle remains the same: Leanung involves change of behavior 
and improvement (if values are considered) and is the result of acting 


and experience. , 

Eorwjif oj Learning Related to Intent. Learning in any of the above 
forms may be classified as intentional, concomitant, or inddcntal. Intcn- 
tiomi, or priniaiy, temiog is Ast svhich b dlrccily sought. For c«m. 
pie, the student consciously sects new mfomiation or ski 1. 

Jho subject Jeams more then u ber he spedficaUy desires to tern. As the 
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student seeks to acquire the information outlined in a course he is also 
learning certain attitudes toward work and application, and toward me 
subject or activity itself. The learner evaluates the school, the teacher, 
and his o^Tt potentialities. This is called concomitant learning— learning 
acquired without conscious effort- Incidental, or associate, learmng 
pies a place midway between intentional and concomitant learning, 
such learning is not the primary aim of the learner it becomes a sec- 
ondary aim as pureuit of the primary’ aim is continued. Thus, a pupil 
solving arithmetic problems may encounter one dealing vnih baseball 
percenages. This stimulates him to read about the historj’ of basebalL 
A pupil studying social problems may become involved in the study of 
a particular disease. 

bfiplicatiom for Teachers of the Intent to Learn. It is a matter of com- 
mon ol^ervation, supported by experimental evidence, that a genuine 
intent to leam is an aid to rapid and permanent learning. "When pttp*^ 
know what is expected of them, when goals are definite, when a per- 
sonal goal is involved, or when results are apparent, learning is facili- 
tattd, effort is more intensive and better organized, understanding is en- 
hanced, and attention is focused on the task at hand. 

The intent to leam is influenced by one’s level of aspiration. Expen- 
mcntal evidence indicates that one’s level of aspiration changes in ac- 
cordance tvith his degree of success and tends to be somewhat higher than 
his present level of accomplishment (sec pages and 244). However, 
the goals of individual pupils must be in accord with their abilities. Judg- 
ments of their abilities can be at least approximated by reference to test 
scores and by obseivadon of their behavior and accomplishment in class. 
Vocational goals of high school pupils should be realikic. Even though 
we cannot predict with mathematic^ certainty just what level of accom- 
plishment a given pupil should aspire to, ^ere is little doubt that a 
•‘j:orkable approximation can be achieved. Here again aptitude tests can 
be of service- The teachers should be able to make sound Judgments 
about whether pupils should pursue a college-preparatory course or 
concentrate on general or vocational courses. The intent to leam can be 
intensified when selected tasks lead to the success which keeps aspiration 
at an appropriaw level. 

The factor of incidental learning can be utilized if the teacher makes it 
more than incidental in lus planning. Among other things, study can be 
so organized that pupils are given an opportunit)- to work with differ- 
ent subjects in the solution of problems. For example, in one sixth-grade 
class a study of traffic problems, begun when a member of the class vrss 
injured in a traffic accident, furthered study in arithmetic, civics. Geogra- 
phy, social studies, and communications. The class solved aridimenc 
problems dealing with the cost of safety dcriccs for bicycles and -with 
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salaries of traffic patrotoicn; studied local traffic fan s and those of other 
sections of the countrj'; discussed the responsibility of students and 
Khools m traffic safetj-j and wrote lettets to various safety organizations. 
One letter invited the local traffic department to send a representative 
to talk to the students about safety on the streets. Thus incidental learn- 
ing became an important part of the snidenct’ ednation. 

Concomitant learning should not be left to chance. Since attitudes, 
ideals, habits, and predispositions will inevitably be formed, teachers 
should seize every opponunit)' to help the student make concomitant 
Icanung a constructive phase of his education. 

A pupil’s arrirude tou'ard freedom might well serve as an example of 
concomitant learning. Because pupils learn from what they see and hear, 
the teacher should strongly resist attempts to curb fiis academic freedom. 
Academic freedom means the right and responsibill^' to teach what and 
how one desires as long as he is within legal and moral bounds. Art-icks 
on academic freedom occur periodically; and when such assaults arc 
successful, selected penons or bodies dictate what is to be taught. That 
is what happened in Nazi Germany, where teachers curbed in their 
freedom had to teach what they were ordered to teach. Restraints on 
academic freedom are considered contrat)' to our national tradition, and 
therefore academic freedom is a philosophical problem as u'cl) as a psy* 
chological problem. If pupils are not free to pursue knowledge, to read 
any or all books, and to ask questions freely of the teacher, the process 
of learning must be called “training,” not education. 

The whole problem of concomitant learning becomes more impor- 
tant as the responsibilities of the school increase. When it was deemed 
sufficient that the school teach its students to read, write, and compute, 
the concomitants were not considered important. But as it teas recog- 
nized that ideals and attitudes could be taught and that attitude forma- 
tion could not be a^*oidcd simply by “sticking to the subject,” it became 
more important to smdy the nature of concomitant learning. 

Teachers owe it to their students to bring to their attention these val- 
ues. They owe it to their students to let them know how they stand on 
most issues-though thc>' shoufd not impose their ovm tieu-x. There is 
no need to view as tangential the ducussions wluch lead to an apprasa! 


of values, attitudes, and ideals. They arc part and parcel of the educative 
.:ii (nm^A !>v- «~i«on as thev will bv 


process. Attitudes wfll es surely be fonued by evasion as they w 

planned discussion. . •* l w 

It is especially important that the school expenences of pupils should 
be pleasant so they stall develop favoraWe attitudes tonatd svork at 
school and towatd the eonrinuarion of learning. As teachcre s;c tare 

neither the ontniseence nor the nmc to teaeh all the things tta/ 
uals ml! need to know in a lifetime. But salutaiy contacts oath teachen 
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and the oppominit)- to deal tvith meaningful situations will senx to make 
continuous learning attractive. Surely there are few concomitants ot 
learning that arc of greater importance than the development of a love 
for learning. ^ 

If it is admitted that the concomitants are an important part of edu- 
cation they should become a central element in developing an intent to 
learn. If they are left to chance they may be overlooked or undcrem- 
phasized. At least as far as the teacher is concerned, the concomitants 
are worthy of recognition and emphasis. 

CONDITfONING: A THEORr OF LEARNING 
Among the several theories of learning the National Socict)' for the 
Study of Education has listed conditioning, connectionism, and field the- 
ory as the most influential (176, pp. 3/.). Each of these theories has vari- 
ous proponents and interpretations. These sections will be devoted to a 
brief resume of the oustanding features of the three theories. 

The Meaning of Conditioning. Much learning both in and out of 
school can be explained b}' conditioning. Basically, conditioning may be 
defined as the automatization of behavior by repetition of stimuli which 
accompany a given response and which ultimately become causes for 
the behavior which formerly they merely accompanied. In other words, 
conditioning consists of the substitution of what is called an inadequate 
stimulus for an adequate or rutural stimulus for a given act. When con- 
ditioning is established the inadequate stimulus is sufficient to arouse 
activity. The basic experiment in conditioning was made on a dog, which 
naturally responded by salivating (Ri) when the stimulus of meat was 
presented (Si). A bell was simultaneously rung (S-) wdth tiie presenta- 
tion of the meat, and after a number of reptitions (twenty to fifty"* de- 
pending on how v'cU competing stimuli were controlled) the ringing of 
the bell, vsithout the presentation of mcat^ was sufficient to cause the 
response of salivation (see Fig. 9). Thus conditioning consists of a situa- 
tion which arouses a response because it consistently accompanies a 
parocular activity'. This theory gives rise to an important principle of 
learning, i.e., an organism leams only what it does. 

The Principle of Association. An outstanding aspect of conditioning 
is association. The principle of association may be stated as follows: “Pat- 
terns of stimuli which arc acting at die time of a response tend, on their 
recurrence, to occasion that response.” * Historically, association w-as said 
to be facilitated by the factors of contiguity', contrast, and similarity^. 
Contiguity' means that the substitute stimulus must occur at the same 

1 E. R- Guthrie, in Tke Prycbology of Learning, Fortj'-first Yeaiboot of the Na- 
tional Societj* for the Study of Education, Part II, p. 58, dtstributed by Umvetrity 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 194a 
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or soon before or soon s/rrr, Cbomsc moms 
^hlb r ' r *'>' f™™ “her slinnii 

r' ™ “ ■”“>!= more resdily to the 

sound of an automobile on a lonely countrj’ road than to the same sound 
on streets. Similarity means that stimuli like those M-hich have 
Roused a paracul^ response are more likely ro arouse that response. 
leachers uulize this aspect of association when they attempt to point 
out similarities in various school subjects. ‘ ‘ 

The principle of association has other direct classroom implications. 
Presentations should have clari^, color, and impressiveness. Oarin' means 
speaking in terms that are within the realm of the cliiJd’s experience, 


St—R, 


S] adequate stimurus 
^ substitute stimulus 
R] response natural (o $| 

Fig. 9. Diagrammatic explanation of conditioning. 

using illustrations that are encountered in children's daily lives, and pre- 
senting concrete and tangible examples whenever possible. Color means 
varj'ing vocal emphases, relating lively anecdotes, and using vii'td illus- 
tradons- Impressiveness means making use of the unusual. Fast-moving 
events, the exciting episodes of a child's life-fire fighting, family and 
class excursions, and field trips will contribute to the clement of im- 
pressiveness. 

TjffC Role of the Orgenisr/t in Conditioning. If conditioning were 
made up solely of association. learning would be largely a mechanical 
process— a mere one-to-one rebrionship between stimulus and response. 
However, the organism does not respond in an automatic manner. StiniuJc 
may liavc one or more of the features of contiguitj*, contrast, ot simi- 
larity and yet produce no reaction in the organism. Response is at least 
partially dependent upon the state of the onanism. If the dog is sick, 
meat may not cause him to salivate, ff a child in school feels that, for 
him, there is no siirnificancc in the multiplication rabies he may neglect 
to learn them. There must be some feeling of personal identification with 
the task at hand. Further, it can be seen that response is not mechanical 
because of the cumulative effect of stunuli. A school girl scanding in line. 
may not respond to tiic rug given her Jwir by the hoy bcliind her the 
firi five times; but one more mg may luve the cumulative effert of 
causing her to turn and give a resounding slap to her tonnentor. Thus, 
response is affected by the condidon of the o/gancni- 


s, s; 
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It can be also seen that responses arc not mechanical when one con- 
siders the phenomenon of forgetting. An individual may forget how to 
respond. Forgetting is explained in terms of the weakening of old re- 
sponses by being replaced by new ones. New associations weaken or 
destroy the connection between original stimuli and responses. Forget- 
ting is thus not necessarily the loss of a function but may be the addi- 
tion of new ones (112, p. 29). 

The theory of conditioning possesses the advantage of highly tangible 
factors with which to work. It aims directly at the prediction and con- 
trol of behavior by isolating the conditions which stimulate action- Of 
course, h must be understood that a stimulus does not occur in simple 
isolation. Learning consists of the learner’s selecting from surrounding 
conditions that stimulus which is functionally effective. It is this process 
of selection that gives rise to the need for repetition to des'clop depend- 
able responses; ije., the subject must Icam which of the stimuli are worthy 
of response. He needs to select out of the entire situation those stimuli 
which are directly related to a given situation. 

The Implications of Conditioning in Clasrromn Vrocedmes. We do not 
expect the theory of conditioning to explain all learning phenomena; 
nevertheless, there are several wzys in which teachers may take advan- 
tage of the thcor)’. 

Pint of all, it is well to repeat that the organism learns what it docs- 
The diligence of pupils* work, the sincerity* of their effort, carries over 
into habit patterns. This does not mean Aat work should be burden- 
some or unpleasant. It does mean that the teacher should encourage appli- 
cation, industry, and studioosness. As a matter of fact, these traits will 
result in accomplishment that \\'ill be genuinely satisfying. The teacher 
can encourage such traits by letring students know’ that certain behaviors 
are expected and commending students when those traits are displaj'cd. 

Repetition is also of great value in learning. Admittedly mere repeti- 
tion is not all there is to learning. But the fact remains that pupils may 
understand a poem, the mnlriplication tables, or formulas in algebra or 
chemiso}' without knowing them wcH enough to repeat them. Practice, 
drill, or repetition is nccessarj* to consolidate such knowledge. Drill 
should involve practice in various settines and orders. For instance, drill 
should be sufficiently effective that a pupil can give the product of 7 X ^ 
without ha^-ing to repeat 7 X 5* 7 X 6 and 7 x'V before he arrives at 56. 
♦Moreover, the drill should be motivated and meanin'^ful, varied and 
periodic. 

Qosely allied to drill is review. Rcvit\v will prevent the initially rapid 
forgetting that often accompanies learning. The word “review” means 
“aking another ricw”-pUcing the material in a different perspective, 
relating the facts learned to another problem, and attaching them to the 
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present Jmons. Revieu- stiouW scn-c the purpose not only of sustaining 
learning but of attaching new meaniiigs to u hat has been learned and to 
proNncie a transition to new subject matter. 

Finally, the teacher must be aware of the existence of conflicting and 
competing stimuli in the classroom situation. For example, a child may 
scarcely be aware of a clear, cohrfu}, and impressive situation the teacher 
has attempted to create because he is concerned about the illness of his 
mother. His father may be unnecessarily strict with him. High school 
pupils may be concerned about making the basketball team, getting a part 
in the class play, performing a part-time job or solving some problem 
in peer relationships. Books and articles on mental health emphasize that 
all too often such conflicting stimuli arc not properly evaluated by 
teachers. Some teachers take the attitude that the pupil’s inattenriveness 
is a personal insult and reprimand him accordingly. Though conditioning 
may be reduced to one stimulus in the laboratory, in the classroom there 
are always multiple stimuli. 


THE THEORY OF CONHECTIONISM 


The theory of connecrionism is based on the concept that bonds, or 
connections, are formed between siniations and responses. In fact, con- 
nectionism is also known as the bond theory of learning. It Is related to 
conditioning in that it utilizes the concept of association but differs in 
that more stress is placed on the role of the organism. According to this 
theory behavior begins with reflexes and narural responses and netv be- 
haviors result from the acquisition of new bonds through experience. 
The more bonds or connections formed the more variable is the resultant 
behavior. Factors svhich facilitate connections are frequency, recency, 
intensity, vividness, mood of the subject; resulting satisfactions, similarity 
of situations, and capaciij’ of the subject. E. L. Thorndike has stated 
these condirions in what are called the law's of learning, stated below. 

I. The Lav} of Effect. Thorndike’s early formulation of the law of 
effect was that when a modifiable cotineexion berw’cen a srimuJus and a 
response has been made it is strengthened if it results in satisfaction and 
weakened if it leads to annoyance. This stawment was criticized, and his 
own experiments indicated that annoyance did not seem to be an ade- 
quate explanarion for improving responses. Hence, in ipjr Thorndike 
modified his position (267, p. jn)- Sarisfacrion, according to his new 
statement, strengthens the connection, but annoyance does not weaken 
it Rather, annoyance aids learning in that it encourages the learner to 


try something else. , , . , „ „.,j 

CWow /wpl/mionr. Implications of this law are numerous and 
somewhat obvious. Those mentioned here should be considered repre- 
sentative and the student should seek to ertend the suggestions. 
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School experiences of all pupils should be pleasant and gratifying. In 
order to assure satisfaction the following conditions are necessary: {a) 3 
teacher who enjoys his work and his pupils and has good mental health; 
(b) schoolwork and activities which are understandable and meaningfm 
in terms of the personal life of individual pupils; (c) schoolwork and 
activities which are within the power of the pupil to accomplish with 
some degree of success; (d) schoolwork which is progressive in nature 
and builds on earlier worl^ thereby giving the pupil an awareness of 
grouth; (e) presentation of material in a number of varied approaches 
so that novelty is provided; (/) guidance, praise, and encouragement that 
brings one satisfaction in knowing he is on the right path. 

2. The Lais of Exercise, This law is made up of two parts: the law^ of 
use and the law of disuse. The law of use asserts that, other things being 
equal, the more frequent a modifiable connection benveen a situation and 
a response is made the stronger is that connection. The law of disuse 
asserts that, other things being equal, when a modifiable connection be- 
tween a situation and a response is not used over a period of time the 
strength of that connection is weakened. Many educational practices 
are justified on the basis of this law—for example, review’ and recitation. 

Classroom JmpUcations. The implications of this law' may be sum- 
nurized by saving that pupils should be given everj' opportuni^' to use 
w’hat they know. Examinations have their place in pro%*iding exercise— 
though they should not be regarded as the sole objective of classroom 
instrucrioru Oral quizzes can sen'c to diagnose weaknesses in teaching 
procedures and at the same time provide pupils an opportunity to display 
their knowledge. 

Rc\*ietv, as indicated in the foregoin;; section, provides an opportunity 
for repetition (exercise) and at the same time places knowledge in new 
settings. Prorided understanding accompanies repetition, the law of ex- 
ercise justifies the use of drill in various forms. But drill must lead some- 
where— it must not pass from isolated fact to isolated fact. 

In the modern public school review takes place in a functional man- 
ner. Instead of rote recitation, discussions arc conducted by pupils which 
encourage each to bring in bis own experiences and to interpret them. 
Then suggestions arc made for modifications in terms of what the pupils 
have read and heard. Complex controls of conduct, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations are aimed at in a varied review of fundamentals. In the class- 
room and in professional literature a great deal of emphasis is being placed 
on “discussion, contribution, recitatkm and conversational method” (45i 
p- 238). Even at the college level, where the lecture method is most 
firmlj entrenched, it is estimated that the popularity of lectures in the 
past few years has decreased from about 90 per cent to slightly over 
50 per cent- 
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In the 1920’s, so-calJed “socialized recicarion" became popular. This 
method of recitation sought to reduce the dominating influence of the 
teacher and encourage democratic, ajoperarive action on the part of 
students. Since that time increasing emphasis has been placed on student 
reports, individual research, group projects, and class partidpation. It is 
considered important that aU pupils have a chance to contribute; there- 
fore, physical and intellectual freedom have been encouraged. The em- 
phasis on mere memorization of facts has given way to the use, cross- 
use, and interpretation of those facts. Tliis practice accords with the 
findings of research, which indicate that the ability to apply prindples or 
interpret new experiments is not lost over a period of one year but that 
the abilitj’ to recall memorized items or information is largely lost in 
the same period of time {275)* Drill should not be repudiated, but it 
sliould have a purpose which pupils comprehend. 

Particularly at the elementary level, school problems should have per- 
sonal meaning for the pupils. It is for the solution of problems that in- 
strucrion in the school is provided. Therefore, it is enurciy appropriate 
that exercise be provided in the area in which information is ultimately 
expected to function. The law of exercise is thus supported both by edu- 
cational psychology and by educational philosophy. 

3. The tav 3 of Readinets. This law fc related to the law of effect It is 
also related to maturation, a relationship which is clarified when we refer 
to the concept of reading readiness. It has been found that if, among 
other requisites, a child has reached the mental age of six and one-haff 
years he is mentally capable of learning to read. If he does not have the 
requisite maturation the experience of tr)'ing to learn to read u’ill be 
annoying and fnistraring. Another requisite, of coune, is mental set. 

One may be mature enough to learn to read, or to perform any other 
act, but lack the mental set to do so. The more or less penranenc con- 
dition of readiness should not be confused with the temporary condition 
of mental set, which is dependent upon interest, pertinency, or time- 


Classroom hnpUcatiom, The factor of readiness is m’deJy ignored. This 
fact is sho^im by teachers who ask, “How can I teach numbers (or spell- 
ing. algebra, or historj'j to pupils who hare low LQ-s?” or, “How an I 
bring up the slow learners to the class awrage?” At least part of the 
answer is to be found in the concept of readiness. Teachers must cither 
wait for readiness or accept the present level of readiness and be satisfied 
ivith a slower learning rate. Teachers most realize that some students may 
never reach the level of readiness that will enable them to comprehend 

the abstractions involved in certain school subjects. , j- -a t* r— 

As stated earlier, innate potential influences maturation. Individual ^ 
act positively or negatively and in varjnng degrees to their potcnnal and 
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opportunities. For example, parents or siblings who read to a child may 
make him “ready” for reading sooner than another child wdth the same 
maturation whose parents have not acquainted him with books. On the 
other hand, as a children’s librarian recently asserted, some children have 
had their appetite for reading spoiled by having too much read to them. 

Educators are today strongly advising that a child not be forced be- 
yond his depth” in reading, arithmetic, or social activities. No doubt 
some children are taught to swim by “tossing them in the deep end”— 
but frequently at the expense of their disliking swimming. A pupil who 
is forced to read before all elements of readiness converge may acquire 
some manner of reading skill but also the attitude that he will only read 
when forced to do so. Very recently an experienced teacher said, ‘But 
I just can't let him go on this way in reading any longer— he’s eight years 
old.” This nonreading lad had a mental age of about five years on a 
group test of intelligence— eighteen montlis below the mental age con- 
sidered necessary for reading readiness. It is a difficult problem for 
teachers to recognize the wide differences in readiness, but failure to do 
so will result in futile effort. 

Capitaliring on the principle of readiness is not necessarily a matter of 
passive waiting. Preparatory experience can be prodded that will hasten 
the growth of readiness. Thus, the primary teacher reads and tells sto- 
ries to his pupils, encourages them to look at picture books and tell stories 
about what they see, and takes them on excursions and records the re- 
sults on experience charts. Since readiness for reading consists of more 
than book experiences, he encourages group play and the exercise of in- 
dependence and praises emotional control. 


There are aptitude tests in various subjects that can be helpful to 
teachers in determining the thoroughness of preparation for those sub- 
jects. For example, there arc mathematics, English, chemistry, language, 
and mechanics aptitude tests, and, of course, general intelligence tests— 
all of which will provide partial ans\vers about the probable success of 
students. Correctly used, such tests should help the teacher avoid the 
bewilderment and frustration that results from starting students in vari- 
ous subject areas simply because they have reached a certain grade or 
chronological age. 

The three above-mentioned laws are the primary laws of learning. Iti 
addition, five supplementary principles are included in the theory of 
connectionism. 

I. The Frinciple of Multiple Respome. This principle, also knowm as 
the principle of varied reaction, means that many responses may be tried 
before a satisying one is hit upon. As learmng takes place useless parts of 
an act are dropped and efficient, coordinated action ensues. This is one 
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jmtificarion for guidance of learning Mpericnccs: The teacher can point 
out pertinent clues and indicate fruitless responses. 

Classroovt Implications. The si^ficance of mulripje response for edu- 
cation IS the desirability of giving pupils an opporturut)’ for wide experi- 
ence, a chance to experiment for themselves and Icam from their own 
wors. Art teachers have been among the first to utilize this principle. 
They are moving away from stercotj'ped teaching methods and arc en- 
couraging children to select their own art media, to choose their own 
subjects, and to experiment with their own techniques. Help is provided 
when it is requested or when a pupil makes a gross error; but there is an 
increasing realization that experience, including the making of errors, is 
educative. 


2. The Principle of Mental Set. Mental set refers to the attitude of the 
learner. Response to an externa! situation is dependent upon the condi- 
tion of the learner. A child may be ready for the experience of reading, 
but at the time the teacher Is prepared to give instruction be may not 
have a favorable mental set. If he has just returned from an exciting game 
of football or tag, or if three fire engines have just roared down the 
street, he may be in no attitude to give attention to reading. Regardless 
of the neural processes that occur in learning there can be no doubt tfiac 
the principle of mental sec is of prime importance at all levels. 

ClasfTOotrt Implications. There are many wa)*s to urilize the prindple 
of mental sec. One of the most effective is to relate school activities to 
the ongoing life of the pupils. Teachers can capitalize on school events, 
anniversaries, and outstanding communi^ events to orient the student 
to the daily lesson or the new unit. Pupils of high school age (and ofren 
younger) arc likely to be reading at least ihc newspaper headlines. 
Events which they encounter thus, and which arc often discussed in the 
home, can provide a convenient oricniaiion point for learning activities. 
For example, one clementar)' school teacher used the communitj* dair)'- 
ing industry, which was currently being discussed in the state iegtslacure, 
as the point of departure in teaching geography and social studies. 

It has been shown that the emotional atmospljcrc of the classroom » 
m important factor in mental set. If the teacher is happy and congenial 
the attitude of his pupils is litcly to he positive. An attempt should he 
made to encourage congenial atrinides and cooperative tclaiiomhips he- 
tsvecn pupils. This can be done by openly discussing strong and sieak 
points in such relationships. The meaningfulness nf the schoolsvott ts a 
powerful determinant of mental set. Even youngsters in the eltmenarv' 
grades have criticized the meaninglessness of preparing scrapbool after 
scrapbook svhen the only result the,- can futesce is a grade 
. r _ . . i- ><> M-s-U I»c fnr the 
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whole. The Icmporaty disappointments that even- 1 
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a neeative effect upon the mental set for learning. A junior high school 
girl with an l.Q. that placed her in the superior classification wM failing 
in part of her work and was causing a disturbance by fighting with boy . 
Her mental set was changed by a teacher who sought the cause o cr 
difficulty. The teacher, in talking with the girl, discovered that she was 
embarrassed by the lack of a front tooth and a protruding abdomen. Help 
was secured from a charitable organization to defray the cost of a new 
tooth, better clothes were obtained, and the teacher taught the girl some 
pertinent aspects of personal grooming. The girl was objective and ac- 
cepted the teacher’s explanation that a protruding abdomen wjis norma 
in preadolesccnce. The transformation of attitude seemed miraculous. 
The girl’s grades quickly improved, she was able to laugh at the boys 
who made fun of her, and soon she had a substantial corps of friends. 
Pupils have been known to develop favorable attitudes toward learning 
merely by virtue of their knowing that the teacher is concerned about 


them and desires to be of assistance. 

Finally, it is necessary that the teacher set the stage for learning. Th^ 
he does by knowing about events that are important to students and 
about their group and individual interests. 

3. The Principle of Partial Activity, This principle means that a re- 
sponse is not made to a total situation but only to pans or aspects of the 
total. Part of a total situation may be prepotent in the determination of a 
response. Thus, a baby will respond to its mother whether she is in night 
robe or cvemng dress, whether she is at home, on the street, or visiting 
with friends. A pupil will respond to the number combination 3X4* " 
he has learned it, whether he sees it in a book or his teacher or hiS 
father asks Wm for the product. This is an economical factor in learning 
because it means that appropriate responses can be made without exact 
duplication of an entire situation. 

Classroom Implications. Since a response is made to parts of a total 
situation it is advantageous to present data in a number of settings. Facts 
about health, economics, or mathematics should be utilized in the solution 
of various problems. An attempt should be made to discover which 
stimuli arc prepotent for children of a given age level. For example, it 
is known that primary children arc more interested in the process of 
doing than they are in the result of their activity. Older pupils can better 
understand abstractions, but they too need help in seeing what they learn 
in many contexts. Just as you desire to fit the facts of educational psy- 
chology to many problems and situations, so pupils in school profit from 
seeing the data with which they deal used in numerous situations. 

4. The Principle of Analogy, or Aswmlation. This principle asserts 
that when an individual is faced with a new situation for which he has 
no natural or learned response, the response he makes will resemble 3 R 
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Mrijcr response to a similar situation. Tlie new siniation tends to arouse 
more or Jess tlie same structure accirated by llie earlier situation. 

Chssroom Implication!, -nie principle of analogy again stresses the 
need for pointing out the similarities between the new and the old. It 
stresses the importance o/ leading from the known to the unknown in 
everyday teaching. It emphasizes the significance of bringing to life text- 
book abstractions by relating them to the experiences of the learner. 

This principle is of far-reaching importance. Schools cannot hope to 
prepare pupils for all the eixpericnces they will later encounter. But 
schoolworlc can provide for students a basis for assimilating later experi- 
ences in a healthful manner if equivalents, similarities, and parallels are 
indicated in the course of inscnicrion. Teachers who point out sinulari- 
ties benveen historical events and present-day happenings arc helping to 
produce understanding and responsible citizens. Special economic and 
social problems in the community will resemble problems described in 
tc.\rs and references, and these parallels should be presented to the 
student. 


There are many justifications for the unit approach in teaching. The 
prindpk of analogy is especially applicable in this method, since the 
unit will reveal a “wholeness” wWch is akin to the problems encountered 
in adult life. 

The units studied in lu'gh school and elementary grades are not unlike 
the survey courses used in some colleges. The basic purpose is to draw re- 
lated knowledge from various fields. The unifying factor may be a prob- 
lem, an era of liistor)*, or a trend in scientific development. At any rate, it is 
the common point of reference that gives cohcsivencss to the study. The 
unit generates a large, related body of subject matter which cannot be 
covered in a day or in one lesson. Therefore it is doubly important that 


students perceive relationships. 

Obviously, problems are perceived and solved in life in this manner. 
One cannot solve taxation problems by snidying only the problems of road 
construction. Nor can problems of taiarion be perceived clearly wirhonr 
narrow and intensive study of related subjects, such as economics and 
socioloRj-. There is the dual need of seeing a situation in its larger per- 
spective and of studying the contributioiis which can to made by sep- 
a«te subjects. This is the purpose of the unit method. The pnncple of 
analogy i simply the psj-chological explanation of what has been piup 
matietlly tested. It has been shown, for instance, that pupils who actually 
participated in cadent government made better suggestions for imptm- 
ing th* government than stndents who had no such expenenee (=90, 

’’’maddirion of other psychological principles to the unit Wea lea* » 
the “experience unit." This term denotes a unit of study which stems 
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primarily from pupU experience. By this approach better 
perception of analogy) is sought by emphasizing that for "'ry 
ihe only reality lies in svhat he secs in the objects about him. Th^ 00- 
iects have different meanings for various persons (153). Here again it is 
recognized that superior learning takes place when the task ^ 

to ends which have value for the learner. And finally, from the demo- 
cratic point of view, personal growth, i.e^ pursuit of one’s own goa , is 
synonymous with social progress. The experience unit, then, is psyc ^ 
logically sound, from the standpoint of learning efficiency, appeals to t e 
individual (motivation) and is productive of social values. . , t 

The wide scope of the unit approach and its emphasis upon individ 
experience promote perception of cross-relationships and encourage o 
ser\'ation of parallels. Instead of working at cross purposes to j^xholog- 
ical principles— as does the fragmented method of daily assign-stud)- 
recite technique— the unit is justed by the principle of analog}'. (Inci- 
dentaUy, your study of educational psjxholog}' will be more interesting 
and meaningful if you will attempt to trace parallels benveen your own 
school experience and material in the textbook and class discussions and 
if you will vitalize your learning by making frequent visits to classrooms 
to test the validity of what you learn.) 

5. The Principle of Associative Shifting. This is in reality a formal 
statement of the principle of conditioning. It means that any response of 
which a learner is capable may be attached to any stimulation to which 
he is sensitive. Among the many illustrations of this prindple may be 
cited the phenomenon of reading. The letters b-o-r-r-c, in proper se- 
quence, come to mean a specific thing. Associative shifting may go even 
further, and some letters come to mean a device to hold wood while it 
is being sawed or to refer to doing a tWng by brute force. 

Classroom Implications. The habits, attitudes, and interests which cW- 
dren des'clop in the school ineviably form the w’orking equipment udth 
which they will perform their functions in sodety as adults. Among the 
more important phases of conditioning must be included a positive atti- 
tude toward school and continued learning. Everj'thing the teacher can 
do to make learmng successful and gratifying will contribute to this de- 
sirable type of conditioning. A healthy respect for objective vieu’pomts, 
supported by reliable data and ^stemaric methods of research, can be 
created by ^e teacher who commends those traits in his pupils. For ex- 
ample, one who forms time-place study habits, will find it easier to over- 
come the inertia that hinders academic efficiency. If school children ha- 
bitually are ready for work when they enter ^e classroom much time 
be saved. 

Conditioning does not operate independently of other prindples of 
learning. Some of the factors which operate together to produce effective 
learning and desirable conditioning are: pleasurable after-effects, consist- 
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in the program, recognition of the necessity for readiness, guided 
ecnytty, attention to temporaiy mennil set, knowledge of the most com- 
pellmg aspects of a situation and the desinibiliiy of indicating similarines 
_ It can be seen from the foregoing that conncctionism has very practical 
implications for teaching. Whether or not teachers are acquainted with 
the term, the fact remains that coimcctioakm Jias played a dominant part 
m educational practice for the past forty years. In fact, the thecuy is so 
per\'asive that many consider it to encompass the entire field of psy- 
cholog)'. Furthermore new elements continue to be added to the theory 
and the principles arc still regarded as incomplete (233, p. tii). 

FIELD THEORIES AND LEARNING 
Tbe Malar Emphasis. Field theories of psychology have been formu- 
lated in reaction against «'hat is sometimes considered ro be the atomistic 
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Fic. JO. Schematic represen ration 0/ ina/or Jeaming theories. (Sindiearessdm- 
ulus. R response, O organism, and IF world.) 


namre (i.e., giving too much attention to supposedly isolated details) of 
conditioning and conncctionism. The atomistic approach is sometimes 
called the molecular view— stress on minute detail and component parts. 
Field theories, by way of contrast, endorse the molar vien', which main- 
tains that all parts are intimately interrelated and interdependent. Empha- 
sis is placed on the total organization of the “field,” which is made up of 
(1) the occurrence of many stimuli, (2) these stimuli assembled into a 
meaningful pattern, (3) the reaction of the organism, which alters both 
the external situation and the organism and (4) the organism itself. This 


difference is illustrated schematically ini Fig. 10. 

Field theories emphasize the phenomena of perception and orga^- 
tion. They stress the fact that a stimulus never occurs in simple isolation- 
there are always competing stimuli and shifting conditions. Thus, in 
Fig. 10 the double arrows indicate that the organism selects out of the 
tout Simmon certain stimuli to which it will react, that what it selects 
chmges the organism, and that a reaction is not only a prodnet but be- 
comes a force in chiojpns the world. , 

Field theories offer no simple ciplanaoon of tetntng processes, n fa J 
oversimplification in e.vplainins those processes dwturbs the field theornt. 
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Learning, according to this vicw.'is the organization and reorganization 
of behavior which results from the many interacting influences on the 
developing organism acting in its shifting environment. This will be seen 
more clearly in an analysis of some of the concepts utilized in this 

Gestalt Theory . One of the leading field theories is Gestalt p^chol- 
ogy. The word “Gestalt” means shape, form, or configuration. In t 
context it implies that a set of stimulating circumstances takes shape ac- 
cording to the relative value of various stimuli acting at the same ame. 
A musical pattern is not dependent upon c, d, e, f, etc., alone, but a o 
upon the relationship in time and sequence that the notes bear to one an- 
other. The same notes may be used in “Annie Laurie” and "Yankee 
die,” but the timing and sequence give each piece its distinction and 


configuration. 

Configuration is partially dependent upon “figure-ground.” Sonie 
stimuli are prominent while others constitute the fringe or background. 
Typically the figure is clearly outlined, small, and well-shaped, while the 
ground is vague, relatively massive, and amorphous. Thus, in a large 
landscape painting the red bam, though small, is the figure. The organism 
has a part in the perception of the figure. 

Classroo77i htipUcations for Field Theory in General. Field theory 
stresses the impoaance of seeing the total situation at the beginning. This 
is accomplished by having pupils discuss both the immediate and ultimate 
goals of learning. Questions should be raised that will be ans%vered dur- 
ing the study of the subject. The teacher should pre-view the activiti^ 
involved and the problems to be encountered. However, details should 
not be ignored; they are important as aspects of the larger problem. For 
example, in primary reading the teacher will tell briefly what the story is 
about, describe the characters, and relate the story to the pupils’ experi- 
ence. At the high school level, instead of introducing the study of chem- 
istry vith a detailed analysis of a given element, the teacher should first 
discuss the operation of chemistry in daily living, the over-all field, and 


the problems to be considered. 

The pupil, the teacher, the school, and the peer group are all parts of 
the total situation, which also includes the present and previous reactions 
of every individual in the class. Thus, the pupil’s intelligence, his back- 
ground, and his interest in the subject must be known before the total 


situation is comprehended. 

The Figttre-grotmd Concept and Its bnplicatiom. As briefly indicated 
above, figure-ground means that in any perception, whether sensory or 
mental, somc_ aspects of. the total scene. are predomin ant a nd stand out 
xrith clarity. Other parts form the setting. A deer standing on a ridge in 
the early-morning sunshine is clearly perceived as figure. The dew on 
the leaves and the dark evergreens make up part of the background, the 
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rKt of which is distant mountains, topped by thin clouds, and sty. It 
takes the total to make the scene, yet the sharply outlined deer h the 
focus of perception. 

The situation has many parallels in ebssroom efficiency. Teachers must 
try to undmrand a particular pupil by studying and interpreting his be- 
haujor. \Vhy the pupil acts as he does muse be an ever-present concern. 
But when teachers arc caught in the pressing problems of the moment 
tli^^oftcn_£orgcc the total context and regard baness, slow learning, 
horedjom, or discourtesy as if those u'ere the sole concemr ~ 

The figure-ground except stresses the importance'of, clarity- of ex- 
planation and demonstration to make the most significant poinc stand 
our. This necessitates the use of distinedve, understandable vocabulary, 
pictorial and auditor)* aids, and direct c.tpericncc. Broad generalities have 
their place in introducing the subject area, but out of these should come 
preciseness and exa«irude of description. The figure-ground concept 
demonstrates the ncccssit)* for seeing the whole, but also for observing 
the details. Tims, in reading, the teaching of word analysis and phonetics 
is subsidian* to the importance of getting the idea. Word analysis and 
phonetics arc of significance only as they contribute to better under- 
standing. Experienced teachers know that there are many pupils who can 
read the words bur fall to grasp the meanings. T)ie figure perceived de-_ 
pcndsjwrtially.upon the experience and.lwckgrouhd.of_the learner. 
'"Tfie'Coneept of Temton and Its fmplications. Acrion always begins 
M’ith the organism. The pupil must have a desire or need to ^ieve,the__ 
learning goal. Tiiis creates tension that causes acrion toward the goal. 
ATtcrinc^al has been achieved the oiganism returns to a state of repose 
until a new desire or need creates another condition of tension. Thus, 
in field thcor)* the organism is quite as important a part of the total con- 
figuration as is the patterned set of somubting conditions. 

Several important applications arise from this concept. 

I. The teacher must help the pupil t o perceive , at least partially, the 
goal and the infetvening ohjtacJcs.^ 

If the go.il is too difficuU.in terms of the pupil’s present develop- 
ment, it must be made_Msicr or its pursuit must be_dclayed. Otherwise 
the pupil u ill develop' sj^iptoms of rccessivencss (fleeing) or aggressive- 
ness {fightin!?). Partial insight means a partial relief from tension. 

3. Teacher should not be disturbed because all problems are not 
solved. It is stimularing-to-the^mpiUo know iliat some.pr^r^J^een 
made and there are approaches to the remaining problems. 

The Insight Concept atid Its ImpUcmons. Insight is sometimes defined 
as the endden perce ption of the 

rebtionshi^bemeen the organism, the goal, and the ° 

Stacies. Even though we admit that insight is sudden, it is important to 
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realize that it is preceded by more or less gradual development, grow*, 
or p“ogre»ion tou-ard a goal. It is necessary in learning to take prepara- 


. Even tvhen a'child has learned the notes of the musical scale 


torv steps, tven wnen a 

he^earm graduaUy to read them and to execute them on a musical m 
strument. His insight into the meaning of the notes is only a part 

It may be^profitable to disregard the element of suiHenness and gi'o 
attention to the matter of perception of relationships. Thus, leaniing 
repeat a set of figures, such as 6, 7, 9, 11, 16, 21, 27, 34, etc., or , ?■ 9. 
6 10 1 1, 47 is more readily accomplishd when the pupil sees the p 

’ ’ - T - • > . < » . f if Jr- 1111“ 


tern or relationship of the numbers* In fact, if insight is achieved im 


mediately there is no need for repetition. Obviously, maturation is a fac 
eiWlirv rn nerertve clearlv the fimire-sround pattern and thus 


tor in the ability to perceive clearly the figure-ground pattern 


achieve insight. A child who knows numbers but not the concept of 


addition may'leam to repeat the series of numbers, but one who knou-s 
how to add (a matter of maturation and experience) can leam the senes 
more readily. Meaning is fundamental in field theory since it conditions 
the organism’s response. 

If insight is to be achieved school tasks must be appropriate to the un- 
derstanding of the child. This emphasis is one of the more signifi»ht 
contributions of field theory to the interpretation of learning. The fre- 
quency of failure in grade school and poor work in academic subjects in 
high school is evidence either that (i) the work is too difficult for pupil^ 
to achieii'e insight or that (2) explanations by the teacher and/or text , 
books are not sufficiently clear to foster insight. \ 

In the concept of insight, emphasis is again placed on motivation. De- j 
vclo^ment of insight is more likely if goals are clearly defined and u ^ 
they are significant to the learner. When the learner accepts the goal he 
will exert energy to achieve that goal. 

The teacher who trusts to the slow processes of growth will not de- 
spair when pupils state or otherwise indicate that they do not understand 
a particular problem. In such cases smaller steps may be taken or inter- 
mediate goals may be pursued. An experiment in insight made on mon- 
kej’s has showm that the animals initially required a long time to solve 
problems but that as they were trained in a large number of situations 
quiring discrimination they began to solve new problems more readily 
(”5)- 

The concept of insight can be helpful to the teacher when he realizes 
that (1) insights are partial, (2) they are dependent upon the develop- 
ment level and experience background of the learner, (3) goals tend to 
consolidate cncrg)% and that (4) even attempts to solve problems (though 
they may not really be solved) are educative. Some ways in which insight 
may be fostered are schematically shown in Fig. ii. 
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pcraotfon “?'"S *•“' kaniing is chinictcrized by changed 

perception, improved reactions, differentiation of stimuli and tesnoL 
gnition of stimuli and reiponse, and aehievenient of undeistaifding,’ 
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Kic. ij. Schematic representation of the facilitation of insight. Situation: The 
need for insight~an obstacle (difficulty) blocks the percepuon or achievement 
of the goal. Approach i: Permit the pupil to grow by waiting or by proviefing 
prepararorj* experiences and knowledge that ^1 increase his power. Approach 
x: Make the problem less difficult. Get an easier textbook. Use more immediate 
goals. Find more concrete problems. Approach j: Give the pupil some help. 
Offer suggestions, hints, clues. Show him how to take a specific step. Arrange 
a segoential approach. 

or insight. Factors which condition learning arc the state of the organ- 
ism, the appropriateness of stimulation, and the existence of goals. 

RECONCILlATfON' OF THE VIEIVPOIHTS OF LEARNING 
The purpose of presenting representative viewpoints of /earning is to 
emphisize that there are various and mulripte eipJanations for the mnirc 
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and condidons of learning. No one theory presents all the ='»veB. But 
each has a contribution to make in terms of understanding the total hem 
of DSVcholoffV and educational psychology. , 

There are some who are concerned that psj'chologists have not 
common agreement and that there is so much apparent dissension. U - 
ers feel that the conflict Is healthful and ser\'es to bring attenaon 
various important aspects. Both these viewpoints have merit. It ^ un 
fortunate that we do not have enough precise information to be able 
discard theories which are doubtful or erroneous. Yet it is fortuna 
that such stimulation by disagreement keeps ps)'chological knowle ge 

growing. ^ . .ftpo. 

It has been shown that the nature of learning and its vanous tn 
retical explanations can be utilized to make the work of the teacher more 
effective. It is up to the teacher to use all available knowledge in at 
tempting to solve specific classroom problems. The teacher must a o 
continue to seek better ans^vers from contemporary literature. Only t e 
growing teacher can stimulate optimum growth in his pupils. 


SUMMARY 


Vsyebologieat Principle 

The intent to learn facUimes 
learning. 

The level of aspiration is affected 
by previous achievement 

Learning has its phytical basis in 
receptors and effectors. 

Physical health is a factor in deter- 
mining the energy available for learn- 
ing activities. 

Conditioning is facilitated by con- 
tiguity, contrast, and similarity. 

Satisfaction strengthens responses. 


Frequent exerdse of a modifiable 
connection strengthens it 

Economical learning is dependent 
upon the phenomenon of readiness. 

Many responses are tried before a 
satisfactorj' one is found. 

The attitude of the learner affects 
his abilitj’ to learn. 


Practical Application 
Pupils must understand and accept 
the goals for learning. . 

Willingness to work will be 
tered by tasks which are challenging 
but not frustrating. 

All teachers have the responsible^ 
of watching for sensory' defects m 
their pupils. , 

Teachers should encourage goo 
health habits in sleep, exercise, an 
proper diet 


Learning is strengthened by dwling 
: jt-..* — and show- 


with inimedlate problems s 
ing differences and likenesses. 

School should be pleasant and resul^ 
a measure of success for 


pupil. 

Redevt’, drill, and practice are 


sound teaching techniques. 

Teachers must (i) wait for rMoi- 


ness or (2) provide developmenol ex- 
periences tlut will lead to it 

Teachers should permit and en- 
courage pupils to experience and ex- 


periment widely’. 

The present interests and experi- 


ences or pupils provide a psycho!^' 
ical starting point for class actino**' 
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Re$ponses are made to parts of a 
total situation. 

In new situations responses are 
made which are similar to the re- 
sponse made in like situations. 

Responses are made to a total situ- 
ation. 

In the figure-ground concept the 
figure is sharp and clear, whde the 
ground is vague and amorphous. 

The abilit}’ to achieve insight is de- 
pendent upon maturation and ex- 
perience. 

Learning is characterized by 
changed perception, improved reac- 
tions, and the achievement of under- 
standing. 


Important data should be presented 
in a s'ariety of situadons. 

The unit approach provides a life- 
like point of departure for classroom 
work. 

Teachers must recognize that they 
themselves, the pupils, and the activi- 
rics are all involved in learning. 

Teachers have the responsibility of 
designating the important and indi- 
cating the unimportant. 

Teachers must make goals clear 
and see to it that activides are appro- 
priate to developmental levels. 

Teachers must provide for variety 
in approach and have padence with 
the slow process of growth. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 


' i. Select a subject you like very much and one which you dislike, Tty to 
summarize the factors \vhich influenced the formadoo of each attitude, 

2. Evaluate the statement “Learning builds structure. , ■ e j 

3. Defend or cridcizc the following statements from the standpoint of edu- 

cational psycholog)': , , . . j • t. n 

“You «n lead a horse to water but you can t make him dnnk. 

“Necessity is the mother of invendon.” 

“vK:'l«m”w'^vEn in the winter and ro skate in the summer." 

“You can’t teach an old dog netv^tneks. 

“You can’t chanse human nature. ^ ^ 

. ... 

'/learning. 'Vta. .he theorcdcal .hor.commg. of such a 
"f sL ,he atoWauadoo of thyro* a„™d„.« reaol. in bener leandng 
ability, why are not all slmv ^^^/every evidence you see of use 

S. Visit a high tch(»I das. and rtoord a^y^ ^ 

difficulty manifested by your da=mai<n. 

SUGGESTED ADOmOHAL HEADINGS 
Hiigatd, Ernest E., The.™, of Appieton <>nn,.y- 

Crofts, Inc., 1948. PP- with the existence of 

Itoubt about the validity of psychology. 
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Hilgard, Ernest and Donald G. Marquis, Covditieming and Learning, Neft’ 
York: Appleton-Centuf}-Crofts, Inc^ 1940, pp. 1-23. 

This chapter shoTvs diat condidoning b more than a viewpoint in learning. 
It b a factor in learning that maj” be perceived to be a thread which runs 
through andent, as well as recent, dews. 

McConnell, T. lU in Tbe Psychology of Learning, Fort)'-first Yearbook^ 
the National Sodet}* for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 243-286, distrib- 
uted by University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942. 

Differences in learning theoty arise from the fact that various aspects of 
psj’chological functioning have been the focus of parricular groups of schol- 
ars. Progress in psj'chology result from a synthesb of viewpoints as con- 
trasted to a study of the points of variance. 

Woodworth, Robert S., Contemporary Schools of Psychology, rev. ed^ 

York; The Ronald Press Company, 1948, pp. 153-255. 

Woodworth indicates dut everj' “school” b a good one but that no one 
school b good enough. Each has a view but not the whole view. The negaore 
aspects of the various viewpoints roust be discounted in favor of the positive 
conmbndons of ps\’choIoc>' as a whole. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Broader Concept of Method, Pan /, Developing Pupil Interest, McGraw-HiU 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Sc, New York 36. (13 min, BW, sd.) 

A contrast is drawn between formal redtarion and i^onnal group discus- 
sion in which pupfls, under guidance, share in planning rfieir work and arc 
consequently more closely Idendded with it. 

Learning Through Cooperative Plarmmg, Teachers College, Colombia XJni- 
versi^', Ne«' York 27. (22 min, BW, sd.) 

This show-s, for all age groups, how children acquire one of the important 
skiUs of^ thb day-<ffective parodpadon as a group member. The work con- 
cerned b a community beaudhcadon project. 
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REASONING AND 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Rich and varied experiences must be provided in the classroom, but 
these arc not cnougfL Life after school will bring problems that have not 
been anticipated in the best classrooms. If intcib'gcncc is to attain its 
highest potential it must be used for more than remembering, imicating, 
and trial-and-error e.xperimenring. If the individual is to realize his ca- 
pacity for uniqueness he must be able to create novel responses to novel 
situations. If citizens and statesmen are to keep their government dy- 
namic then healthy tradition and custom must be guides rather than rules. 
If society is to cononue to evolve, it must be possible for individuals to 
adapt to conditions svhich have nor previously e.Tisrcd. In short, individ- 
ual and social evolution is dependent upon the abili^* to think, to reason, 
and Co solve problems. 

Teachers in schools of a democratic society should be acutely aware of 
the nature of problem solving and its consrituent elements so they can 
give clfccdvc guidance to pupils in the development of this significant 
ability (193). It is perhaps advantageous in totalitarian societies for pupils 
to leam by rote ans^vers that have been prepared in advance by “ex- 
perts.” But in our society the superior citizen is one who questions, criti- 
cizes, judges, evaluates, investigates present procedures, and suggests 
means of improvement. The fact that the schools have been successfal in 
this area is attested to at many points. TTiis chapter deals with factors 
which contribute to originality and resourcefulness. 

ff/iSfC CO^C£Prs 

Tbrnking. Popular usage of the word "thinking” is less discriminatiog 
than is desirable in the study of educational p^xhology. The statement 
“I think rJ] take a walk” does not necessarily involve the thought process 
or the adjustment which was tefened to above. The individnal could 
have said, ‘Trn going for a stnlk” and the meamng would have been the 
same. It is true that the individoal may mentally "sec himself tailing a 
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walk, but no problem is involved. Similarly, one might say, "I cannot 
think of the title of the book.” Again, no problem is to he solved; the 
individual could have said, “I do not recall the title.” The mental process 
of memory is involved, but there is no novel situation to be resolved. 
There are, however, popular usages which make thinking synonymous 
with problem solving, as when a person says, ‘‘I’ll tliink your proposition 
over.” He means by tltat that he will take’ some time to’ weigh, evaluate, 
and rearrange the elements of the situation in such a manner as to come 
to a conclusion. This conclusion will enable him to make a choice or a 
decision. This latter use is the interpretation of “thinking” that h 
adopted in this chapter. 

Dsydreof/iing. Daydreaming is a mental process in which the "mind 
wanders freely but is not oriented toward some particular coal. The in- 
dividual is probably engaged in recalling and imagining and he may be 
\Tsualizing situations, but he is not consciously seeking a coal. The CX’ 
pression ‘ He is lost in thought” may, of course, mean that one is con- 
centrating deeply upon some problem, but it may simply mean tlut his 
mind is wandering freely from immediate and objective stimuli If 
thinldng involved visualization and perception without immediately pf^ 
enc stimuli we could say that daydreaming is a kind of thinking. But 
when choice is involved a sharper concept must be formulated. 

Reasoning. “Reasoning” is widely used to describe what many ps>" 
chologists are referring to when the)’ use the word thinking. In 
^y ps>’chologists avoid the word “thinking” and use “reasoning” in 
10 place. Reasoning refers to the processes involved in working toward 
the Mluoon of a problem, the atmver to which is not immediately sup- 
plied by past cxpenence. There arc three elements in this process which 
deserve particular consideration. The first element is time. Reasoning in- 
volves the delay of a response while the reasoner assembles, arranges, and 
rearranges the information needed in the solution of the problem. The 
second elcincnt is the information itself. Reasoning takes place only 
when one knows the facts that are pertinent to a solution. One may 
stranblc on a solution, but the result is only a trial-and-error answer- 
not a product of reasoning. The third element is the problcm-thc goal 
tonard winch reasonmg is directed. These elements can be placed to- 
getner to foim a definition for reasonmg: A process of delaying re- 
sponse tm data are arranged into a new combination so that a clearly 
perceived goal can be reached. 

/might. The mental process by which a new and revealing combina- 
tion of data B perceived is called insight (see pp. ta.ff.). The individ- 
ual who possesse insight understands how obstacle can be surmounted 
or circumvented m order to reach a deired goal. Thus, insight is related 
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are also many individual steps, many partial understandings, and many 
experiments that must be made. Much patience must l>c exercised before 
the final insight is achieved. 

Teittative Am-xers. It is said that the completely logical person is not a 
man of action. This statement is based on the fact that there arc no u ti- 
matc, unalterable answers to problems. Tlic logical person knows that 
not all the data arc gathered, not all the situations have been defined, 
and not all the events in an individual’s life have l>ccn accounted for. 
Hence, he must continue his search for infonnation and try to foresee 
future situations and events. He must hold action in abeyance until the 
answer is complete and indisputably correct. Since the complete ans^vcr 
is never formulated the individual continues to be logical but fails to take 
action. ^ 

Reasoning demands that action be checked but not ceased. As individ- 
uals trying to achieve our own maximum potential, and as teachers t^- 
ing to help pupils toward better adjustment, wc must stress tlic necessity 
of learning to act on tentative conclusions. It must be realized that there 
is a need for balance benveen what vtight be done about a problem and 
what ij done about it. Logical anssvers must be put into practice. There 
may be no final solution but there Is, in all probabilitv', a satisfactory one. 

The importance of this principle may be illustrated by referring to a 
principle of mental hygiene. The person who is blocked by an obstacle 
may be described as being thwarted. As long as the obstacle remains be- 
fore him he will be in a state of disequilibrium; but when progress is 
made toward the goal and when it is finally reached the tension is re- 
duced. Energy expended in progressing toward the goal dispels the ten- 
sion. To continue to reason, to be logical, will ultimately result in such an 
accumulation of tension that the individual can no longer stand it and has 
a “mental breakdown.” Something must be done. A tentative conclusion 
must be tried even though that conclusion is modified later. 

FACTORS INVOLVED IN REASONING 
Maturation. Different types of difficult)' may be resolved by the proc- 
ess of reasoning. A young child may assemble jointed sticks to reach an 
object that is other\visc beyond his reach, but he would find the solution 
of an algebra problem much too difficult. Nevertheless, the process of 
reasoning is involved in both cases. This difference in ability to solve 
problems indicates that an important factor in reasoning is maturation. 
It takes time for the brain and for perceptual powers to develop to the 
point where relationships can be perceived. Moreover, maturation must 
be accompanied by the accumulation of experience. Here, again, we see at 
work the growth principle— growth is the product of the interaction of 
the organism with its environment. 
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The part played by maturation in proWcm solving is of much more 
than academic interest to tcachen. It can be seen that the situations prc. 
sented to pupils must be appropriate co their developmental level. Prob- 
lems that are too difficult sviU result in blind behavior, retreat, or frus- 
tration (136). Blind behavior is iUustrated in psjxhological experiments 
when a cat m a box slashes about wildly with no semblance of sysKmadc 
searching or directed effort. Children show the same reaction when their 
efforts to open a box are futile and they tearfully beat the box or the 
cover. Retreat, or “leaving the field,” is iUustrated by either actually 
abandoning the situation or retiring w'ithin oneself (as does the college 
student when he daydreams during the presentation of an incomprehen- 
sible lecture). Pupils in school leave the field by engaging in horseplay 
when they should be working at their arithmetic or algebra problems. 
Frustration in children is evidenced by such ^mptoms as withdrawing, 
thumb-sucking, and temper tantrums, none of which arc directed to the 
specific situation but are evidenced in genera] behavior. 

If, on the other hand, problems arc appropriate to the pupil's develop- 
mental level he acquires confidence. He grows in the ability to attack 
more difficult problems, and he learns the vxilue of a systematic approach 
to difficulties. The teacher, bearing in mind the importance of problem- 
solving ability, will attempt at as many points as possible to show how 
the methods employed in the solution of a specific problem can be 
utilized in other perple.xing situations. Afaturarion and experience arc in- 
separable aspects of problem solving. 

Experience. All reasoning depends on information, as well as on the 
necessarj' brain poiver to acquire and utilize that information. People 
in everyday life are often deemed to be good thinkers because they have 
the experience that allows them to deal constnrerively u-ith a situation. 
Readiness for problem solving is dependent to a verj' large extent upon a 
background of experience. The dependence of rcasom'ng on experience 
suggests four svidespread teaching practices which are inimical to rea- 
soning. 

t. Rote learning does not foster the development of powers of rea- 
soning. Criticism of this educational practice has been made in many con- 
nections, but nowhere is the criticism more pertinent than in the context 


of reasoning. , 

An interesting experiment by G. Katona throws light on this sicuanon. 
In studyin"- how subjects solved a match puzzle (making four square 
by movmcr'’thrcc of sixteen matches which originally made five square) 
he found riiat knowing the principle involved nor only improved im- 
mediate results but reulted in still greater improvement after four wceke 
He concluded that learning with undcrarandmg improves retennon and 
the ability to move forward, or transfer, to another task. Only when the 
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attempt at undetstanding and organization fails is it necessary for the pupd 
to resort to rote learning (.48). The necessity for comprehension is ob- 
™us in learning, memory, motivation, and transfer; yet many teacneis 
fail to grasp the significance of understanding. ^ 

If thinking is to take place, the search for information must not e 
limited by a course of study or by what the teacher deems to be impor- 
tant. The pupil sees learning in a different perspective. He has a umque 
background of experience to which to attach the new. The teacher mu^ 
therefore, be patient when pupils seem to wander from the subject- Gui 
ance is needed, certainly, but the school cannot be regarded as a filling 
station for ideas. It must be a laboratory where experiences pertinent to 
the particular individual are provided. Then education will truly become 
the reconstruction of experience which leads to more and more effecove 
learning. The role of experience has been summarized in four steps: 
children should have continuous experience; (b) the experience shou 
be recorded; (c) the experiences should be related through pupil 
ity; and (d) the experiences should be meaningful so that pupils wu 
achieve insight (24). 

These remarks should not be misinterpreted as a recommendation tMt 
facts should be neglected. Data, facts, and knowledge arc the tools for 
and materials of thinking. But repeating the names of the presidents m 
order, listing the classifications of insects, or memorizing the theorems in 
geometry is learning of a limited type. Unless these facts are learned^ in 
terms of the individual’s own experience, in terms of his understanding 
of their meaning and importance, in terms of his problems and needs, 
they are useless in developing his power to analj'ze, interpret, and syn- 
thesize. From the very beginning of thrir school experience it is possible 
to present children with situations which are understandable and about 
which they are willing and able to learn. Experience, it must be remem- 
bered, is a personal affair. Significant problems and learning can be stated 


only in terms of the individual pupiL 

2. Another common practice inimical to the de\'eIopment of reason- 
ing is the teacher’s excessive dependence on imaginary problems. The 
study of mental discipline and transfer of training indicates that perform- 
ance of mental exercises is not necessarily carried over to other situations. 
Emphasis must be on real problems that confront the pupil and stress 
must be pbeed on methods of solutions— the sources of information, the 
classifying of data, the weighing of relative merits of information. Thus, 
studying any problem should not stop with suggesting answers to that 
problem- It should proride training in the use of encyclopedias and other 
reference books, and emphasize the value of consulting experts in the 
area of investigation. If these methods are stressed, the pupil will be pre- 
pared to approach such problems as “How can citizens make their wants 
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known to their elected representatives?” or "Hoiv can a hobbi- be mde 
a source of financial profit?” This is quite a different situation from the 
one in which a student is asked, “How' many t-inch cubes \n« have three 
red faces, how many will have wo red faces, and how many will have 
one red face if a red, 3-mch cube is cut so there are twenij'-seven i-inch 
cubes?” The carryover value of such a problem is negHglble. The exercises 
at the end of the chapters in this book can be artificial jf they arc an- 
swered in terms of ‘‘intuitive beliefs.” But the reader who reflects on his 
past experiences, consults others about their views, reviews the textbook, 
and consults supplementary references is forming habits of problem solv- 
ing. Moreover such procedures will help him solve future problems. 

3. The teacher’s desire to answer pupils’ questions is another practice 
that is inimical to encouraging reasoning abilitj’. This rendenej’ is rooted 
in the psj’chological orientation of the teacher. If he feels somewhat in- 
secure he w'ill be afraid that not answering the question will cause the 
pupil to think less highly of him. This sometimes leads teachers to at- 
tempt answ'crs in areas with which they arc unfamiliar. If, on the other 
hand, the teacher is sure of lu/melf, or if he has the requisite knowledge 
to answer the question he can with confidence say, “That’s a good ques- 
tion for you to study. I’d like to know more about if mpclf. See what the 
encj'clopcdia has to say about it and let me know.” Another approach 
might be to say, “I have some ver)’ definite ideas about the problem but 
before I rcU you what they are I wish you’d formulate an answer-then 
xve’ll see how well we agree.” Certainly, it is nipping a good educational 
oppominit)* in the bud to answer the question immediately. 

4. Problems inappropriate to the pupils’ In-cl of experience do not 
stimulate reasoning. The necessi^' dm the teacher obsen’e his pupils to 
see that problems arc meaningful to them has been exceptionally well 
stated by William James: 

Let us give the name of hypothesis to anything that may be proposed to 
our beb'ef; and just as the cJcccricuns speak of live and dead wires, let us 
speak of any hypothesis as either live or dejd. A live hsyothesis is one 
which appeals as 3 real possibilii>' to him to whom it is proposed. If 1 ask 
you to believe in the Mahdi. the notion makes no electric connection with 
your nature-if refuses to scintillate srith any crcd.bilnj* at all. As an hy- 
Mthesis it is completely dead. To an Arab, however (even d he be not one 
of the Afahdi’s followers), the hypoihesb u among the mmd s p<«.b.I.Des: 
it Is alive This sho%« that deadness and hvcncss m an h^-^thesis arc not 
intrinsic properties, hot relations ro the individual thmker. They are meas- 
ured by his willingness to act* 

■ rt. Fhmeph, o! ira/OT ;.««.• sam,j itcf- ?«< ciAt tiw,, 
wnibm Jmo, Tbt ll'iff «> Mr.v. lEw- 
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If in the foregoing passage the word “problem" is substituted for hy- 
pothesis,” the teacher wll see that what is a problem to him is not neces- 
sarily a pertinent one to the pupil who has had less or different ex- 
perience. 

Data. This factor should not be isolated from experience. Many col- 
lege students and some teachers apparently believe that there is a clear 
distinction between learning facts and learning to solve problems. For 
example, students have objected to examinations in educational psychol- 
og)’^ which called for the staring of facts and principles: “You told us 
that the important thing was to develop the ability to reason.” This 
would be a valid objection if the facts were treated as isolated bits of 
information or as words to be memorized from a book. But it must be 
clearly understood that reasoning must always depend on facts— and the 
more pertinent the information the more direct and incisive the reason- 
ing. One attitude to be developed in school is, of course, a respect for 
facts. WTien pupils get into discussions and arguments teachers should 
ask them to observe those who marshal the facts and those who make 
their emphasis simply by means of loudness. He should commend those 
who have conduaed research and utilized the findings. 

Scientific investigations, whether in the realm of the natural sciences, 
education, or psychology', all point to the fact that ample data are 
requisite to problem solving. Sdentists emphasize that the solution to 
problems must necessarily be hidden somewhere in or among the data. 
If the answer is not discovered there arc only nvo explanations. One is 
that the data are as yet insufficient and the other is that the investigator 
beks the insight to see the answer- There is no inherent contradiction 
between learning facts and learning to think. 

If wc were to differentiate beuveen education and training (and it will 
be admitted t^t training has its pbee), we could safely say that the aim 
of education is to foster problem solving. This inclusive aim can be ac- 
complished only by combining the three factors maturation, personal 
experience, and the systematic gathering of facts. Only then can teachers 
presume to have executed their duty in a democratic society. Only then 
will pupils be prepared to face problems that are not specifically included 
within the school curriculum. 

STEPS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

^ W^en one reflects on the many inventions, theories, practices, and 
situations resulting from reasoning, it is quite obvious that problem solv- 
ing cannot easily be resolved into a series of orderly steps. Too many 
faaors and processes are involved to permit more than an academic sate- 
ment. Certain stc^ will be discussed in this section, but it must be re- 
membered that in a given reasoning process the steps may be rear- 
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ranged, mo or more steps may be taken simultaneously, or steps may 
be separated into various groupings. aVercrtheless, it is helpful to tmder- 
srand what the steps are even though they ate not followed in one, tiro 
three order. ’ 


= " problem solving is a felt need. Before 

the individual projects himself into a problem-solving situation, he must 
ir c^^cnence an unfulfilled desire. “The difficulty- may be felt with suffi- 
^ cient definiteness as to set the mind at once speculating upon its prob- 
^ able solution, or an undefined uneasiness and shock may 'come first, lead- 
^ ing only later to a definite attempt to find out U’har is the nutter.” ’ 

' Alany attempts to teach pupils how to think fail at this initial sage. 

Problems are given to youn^ers which they do not comprehend and 
^ which have no personal meaning for them. The consequence is superficial 
' performance of the tisk and dependence upon adult authority for the 
j answer. There is a place for teacher direction and assistance, but the 
starting point is a problem u-hich pupils can understand and with svhich 
' they can identify themselves. 

' Locating or Recognizing a Problern Sitvathn. A problem is not a 
problem because of external conditions alone. The p3)Tnent of income 
tax may be a problem for an adult but it is not such for a young cliild. 
The payment of the tax may actually in some way interfere with the 
child’s easy adjustment but is not a problem until it is recognized as 
such. A problem, therefore, is an obstacle to adjustment that is recog- 
nized by the individual. The more clearly one can state the nature of his 
difficulty the more likely he is to solve it 
Even an adult may be unaware of the difficulties involved in tax pay- 
ments— aside from personal tnconvcm'ence— until he reads an article on 
governmental expenditure. Reading such articles may sharpen and 
broaden the problem for him and perhaps lead him to further investi- 
gation and evaluation of the solutions which are proposed. The problem 
is now- becoming dearer by reason of its more lucid description. 

Since problems arc dependent upon the individual and since thty exist 
only in terms of the experience of the indiddual, it can be seen that in 
education the teacher’s willingness to ghre answers is mimical to think- 
ing. The pupil must be alJosved to wrestle with siruatiom before he will 
see the inherent obstacles. If the teacher pves the solution immediately 
the time necessary for the student’s understanding of the problem is too 
short. Many authorities bemoan the fact that cduarion is so much con- 
cerned smh pouring infornurion into students that little rime is left for 
them to ask questions. We arc so anxious to provide answers that the 
techniques for formulating and asking questions arc neglected. Psj-cholo- 
* John Dewey, Ttint. Bwtom D. C Hc«h ani 0«rpany, i9«o. p- 7*- 
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rise and teachers rvho are interested in the future adjustment of pupils, 
as well as their present behavior, must recognize that the questions ey 
ask pro\ide the background for a lasting kind of education (J43» P* 55/* 
The Acanmlxtion of Data. Recognition of a problem is only one step 
in the reasoning process. One musf avoid the tcndenc)' to aUow preju- 
dice, tradition, slogans, and clichfe to interfere with the rejuoning proc 
ess. Reasoning cannot begin with a conviction. Hence, a prime responsi- 
bility of the teacher is to instill in pupils a respect for factual knowledge 
and an appetite for information. 

Teachers must not mislead their pupils. Gathering data to solve a pro 
lem is not an easy undertaking. It would be erroneous in the extreme to 
conclude that listing the steps involved in reasoning is in any way a sub- 
stitute for the tedious and time-consuming task of gathering information. 
Much of the time spent in this task \viU m retrospect seem wasted be- 
cause inevitably much of the assembled information turns out to be in- 
appropriate to solving the problem. But it must be repeated that out of 
the data suggestions for the answer will always come. 

Authorities in the field of research state that the “original nund is the 
informed mind." Competence in research— knowing what is worth inves- 
tigating, knowing how to select productive methods, and being able to 
foresee the most likely outcome of study— Is the result of being well in- 
formed- Again, adequacy in any area is the result of growih. 

Although they may recogruze the importance of information and its 
continued acquisition teachers have apparently grossly neglected the 
matter of helping pupils record that information. Recognized scholars as 
a general rule do not depend too heavily on their memories— they “make 
a note of it,” Teachers should begin early to emphasize this important 
skill. Among the factors involved in gathering and recording data, which 
could be begun as early as the seventh grade, and perhaps earlier, are 
the following: 

1. Encourage pupils to make a record of sources. Get them to note 
the writer, the date of the imtcrbl, and the book or magarine in which 
the data appeared. Not only will this save time but it will add impressive- 
ness to their presenution of data. 

2 . Encourage pupils to develop skill in making brief notes. Too much 
time spent in recording reduces the time available for research. Too many 
notes discourage the student from using them. Only through directed 
practice can the pupils leam which data are significant. 

3 . Encourage students to make notes on carck rather than on full sheets 
of paper. This practice calls upon the student to fill in the gaps, to become 
“active" in presenting his information. The author requires his students 
to give all reports from cards. Since this requirement has been instituted 
the reports are much more lively, and one student has remarked apptc- 
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ciaa%-clj, “One can scarcely be challenged by infonradon that he tnou-s 
has not been assimilated by the reporter." This requirement has also 
proved succ^fuJ in public school ck^es. Simplicity and systematic eath- 
enng, recording, and presenting of data are not the result of accident 
but of guidance on the part of the teacher. 

There U no substitute for the gathering of dara in the problem-solving 
process, but there are svays of making the laborious process interesting 
and effective rather than eedioos. Habics of orderliness and thoroughness 
arc just as self-perpetuating as arc habits of sloppiness and superficiality. 
If the pupil achieves a satisfaction of accomplishment from a thorough 
job of data gathering he will be establishing an important aspect of prob- 
lem solving in his reaction patterns. 

FoTTffuJathig a Hypothesis, This may sound like a complicated process 
which is beyond the level of comprehenston of an elementary school 
pupil. A hypothesis is simply a tentative guess about the probable out- 
come of a particular situation based on a certain amount of information. 

A hj’pothcsis Is a theorj' that is assumed to be true on the basis of infor- 
mation that is presently available. It is a guess supported by presently 
known facts. As an individual matures and as he acquires experience 
svhich enables him to evaluate his data, his hypothesis tdlJ be altered 
and improved. Thus, it can be e.xpccted that the typical high school stu- 
dent will have less difficulty in formulating a valid hypothesis than will 
younger students. 

Whether the hypothesis is stated as such or is simplified in such a 
question as “What do you think »viU be the result?” it is up to the 
teacher to stress the point that the hypothesis is used to test data. In sound 
reasoning, the hypothesis is a theory to be proved or disproved, not some- 
thing that must be supported. This error in reasoning is made by many 
adults, i.e.f formulating a hypothesis and then seeking facts to support 
the contention. Pupils should be led to realize that it takes rime to for- 
mulate a good working hypothesis. This is no less true for elementary 
pupils «’ho are working on the problem “How playgrounds should be 
regulated" than it is for high school pupils working on the problem 
“How delinquency can be reduced in our to^vn.” 

The fact that steps in reasoning do not necessarily follow a sequential 
order is illustrated in the formulation of the hypothesis. The im’dal for- 
mulation may indicate the need for further data, which when gathered 
necessitate a reformulation of the hypothesis. This step in reasoning is no 
less importanr than the original formulation. Moreover, it illustrates an 
important characteristic of those vrith superior reasoning abibt>*: they 
keep an “open mind.” Whereas the biased reasoner uiU tend to cling to 
his original theory the true reasoner will regard it as tentauve, as valid 
in the light of present data but always subjccc to alteration. 
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It should be suggested here that teachers should allow pupils the free- 
dom » deal witfirdonnation as they see fit. They should encour^g 
pupils to make their own guesses, because esper.ence is essenual. On 
psychologist has suggested that if one goes through the 
feel the amtimi. It is pertinent to observe that if one obtains the 
looks at them with a view to making a hypothesis, he may 
formulate one. We cannot demand that a pupil formulate a vaM hy 
pothesis, but we can help establish the conditions that may lead him to 


Testing the Hypothesis. The testing of the hypothesis can be either 
theoretical or practical. Pupils can be asked to try to foresee the 
quences of their tentative proposal, or they can be given an 
to give it a trial run. If conditions permit, both tests may profitably oe 
made. The ability to foresee outcomes is dependent both upon matura- 
tion and upon experience. It is fruitless for teachers to wait 
ration alone. They should not ask the question, “When is a child o 
enough to carry on a process of reficedve thinking?” but rather, Ho" 
many opportunities can I give my pupils to anticipate consequcncesr 
An excellent way to provide children with opportunities for exam- 
ining the probable outcome of their hypotheses is through group discus- 
sion. Such discussions, dealing with situations that are real to the pupus» 
can provide the experience that should accompany the process of mat- 
uration. Listening, questioning, and commenting are all helpful in 
ing a hypothesis. By listening the pupil gets ideas to add to his own. By 
questioning he gets information that he thinks is important. By com- 
menting he rearranges and alters his own ideas. Furthermore, in gro'^P 
discussion the pupil projects himself more firmly into the situation. 
The child needs to talk about his problems even more than does the 
adult. It seems somewhat odd that it takes so long for teachers to realize 
that group work “pays off.” It has been sho^vn that students working 
puzzle problems were about five times as effective when they worked m 
groups as when thc)' worked as individuals (240). Add to this the facts 
that many problems of citizens must be solved in groups, the motivanng 
factor of social contact and the advantage of pooled wisdom, and the 
teacher has significant reasons for providing time for group work and 


group discussion. 

So-called experimental work in the high school sciences may or may 
not teach pupils how to reason. If the problems have meaning for the 
students then excellent training is provided. If, on the other hand, the 
problem is an exercise from a manual its solution may provide little or 
no exercise in thinking. It is necessary for the teacher to stress the prob- 
ing process, to encourage the pupil to form his own hypotheses and 
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aMcipate outcomes. Textbook or manual problems are not necessarUy 
ar^cial. The point is that the pupU must accept the problem as his mvi 
and actively seek the answers, test the hypothesis, and formulate con- 
clusions ratbw than merely follow each of the steps outlined in a manual, 
i'roblem solving is an active process and most of necessity involve more 
than routine, formalized steps. 

Testing the hypothesis involves other steps in the reasoning process. 
Testing, whether theoretical or practical, gives additional information or 
data about the problem. The new information may suggest the need for 
still further information or may result in an alteration of the hj-pothesis. 
In either case, the various steps in problem solving overlap, repeat, and 
synchronize. 

The Making cf a GeneraJhmion. Testing 0/ the hypothesis may be 
the final step in the solution of a problem. Ifowever, higher forms of 
reasoning demand still another step— the making of a generalization. The 
generalization is an arrempt to give the discoveries that have been made 
wider application than the solution of a specific problem. Attempting to 
ans\ver such questions as, “VVhat other situations ^^’Ould tlus solution 
seem to “How could the procedures used for gathering and evalu- 
ating data be used in another problem?” or “How can the results of your 
inquiry be briefly stated?” directs attention to the forming of a gen- 
eralization. 

This final step is an attempt to consolidate the conclusion in order to 
conserve the meaning. Ic is a verbal description of the salient information 
that has been obtained. The fact thar rhis final step is often neglected is 
illustrated by the fact that children and adults often attack a problem 
Muth no apparent reference to previous problem-solving e.xperiences. It 
requires reflection and evaluation to formulate a generalization. But It 
is this process that adds most to the potential of a pupil to use previous 
experiences in attacking his next problems. 

Teachers have the xesponsibiji^r for impressing upon students the 
value of making sound generalizations. One of the defects of much 
"thinking” is that people jump to conclusions. We see evidence of this 
defect afl around us: “I once knew a German who was ^ically eg^ 
tisric,” “He’s a good example of riic stubbornness of a Swede," or "He’s 
a typical only child.” Many prejudices have just this basis-jmiip'"? 
conclusions on the basis of one or nvo observations that seem to wp- 
port some popular belief. Objective and abundant obsers'anon will shou- 
that there is no more a t>'pical German, Swede, or only child than there 
is a n'pical fifth-grade pupil or adolescent. , , , 

None of these steps in reasoning is beyond the level of abilitj of 
school pupils. The power to hold an idea in mind long enough to test it 
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and me or discard it is evidenced from the age of two years. By the sixth 
year reasoning ability is frequently noticeable. As time and experience 
play their parts the ability to reason gains in vigor and incisiveness. 

It is important to note that problem-solving ability undergoes^ a proc- 
ess of steady improvement. There is no distinctive qualitative difference 
as age increases. The teacher’s efforts to promote verbal facility, to 
crate interest, and to describe problems in the pupils’ terms will cont^ 
ote to their ability to generalize. No great results should be hoped for. 

It must be remembered that adults are also naive and inconsistent when 
they are dealing with ideas outside the realm of the familiar. 

A study of the reaction of several preschool to failure can be inter- 
preted as a situation involving problem solving. These children 
asked to do difficult tasks with blocks and puzzles. They were reminded 
of previous success and shown the signidcance of former experience to 
encourage them to continne their efforts. Pupils who received no verbal 
help wirfi the tasks revealed more immature responses. The experimenter 
felt that children coold profit from such experiences in educational sit- 
uations in general (152). Gently, those who appreciate the signifi- 
cance of sucwss and failure would agree that reminders of past success 
have meric. 

Constructive fortvard steps in education will be taken when more 
teachers realize that it is possible to teach children how to reason. Psycho- 
logical experimentation and observation indicate that reasoning does t^® 
place, even among vety young people, when the)’ are presented udth 
real problems and \\’hen they arc given encouragement, time, and guid- 
ance. In short, reasoning can be stimulated when isolated facts receive 
les emphasis and are instead related to problems. 

An Illustrative Problem. The procedures of problem solving can be il- 
lustrated by tradng one classroom situation through each of the steps 
stated in this chapter. 

One of the boys in the fifth-grade class had been absent for tw'o or 
tiiree da)'S. Since he was a leader in both classroom and playground ac- 
tivities his absence was notciA-orthy. Pupils asked where he was but no 
one knevi-. One boy stared that he lived not far from the home of the 
absent boy and would xry to find out what had happened. Here v'as * 
problem that was felt by the pupils and guesses about the reasons for his 
absence were not satisfying. The problem, though vague, was felt, so 
the teacher decided to encourage pupils to use the situation as a means 
of illustrating the approach to problem solvin®. 

The boy who had volunteered to find the reason for his classmare’s 
absence reported that he had gone to the boy’s home and was told that 
his friend had scarlet fever. He learned that the boy would be absenr 
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from school for some time. The teacher pointed out that here was the 
beginmng of the process of gathering data and a sharpening of tlie prob. 
lem. \vhat is scarlet fever? How serious is it? How docs it start? Stu- 
dents volunteered answers, but it was felt that better ans^t'ers could be 
obtained. Books tvere used to supply the answers. One pupil was dele- 
gated to ask the school nurse several questions. Data were accumulated 
and the problem became more specific. 

On the basis of data accumulated guesses were made about why one 
child in school \\'as stricken by scarlet fever and not another. Several davs 
of study and research suggested the following ansuers: perhaps the fam- 
ily’s water supply was contaminated. Perhaps they did not have window 
screens. Perhaps the boy viated someone wJio had the illness. These 
guesses seemed to be within the province of the data gathered; in short, 
the proposed h}'porheses were partially informed guesses. 

The hypotheses formulated were tested when the boy recovered and 
returned to school. He repotted that their water came from a well, but 
that the well was situated a long way from the house and bam. They did 
have window screens, but the one in his room had a large hole in it. He 
had not been visiting anyone besides members of the class. Either the 
well or the screens seemed to be plausible anstvers. There was not much 
chance to test the screen hypothesis further but more questions were 
asked about the well. Livestock did sometimes get into the area surround- 
ing the well. It was finally suggested that someone ask the nurse to have 
the ^vate^ tested. This was done and it was found that the bacteria count 
was high. This then seemed to be the hypothesis which w'irhstood the 
test 

The teacher attempted to get the pupils to generalize tlieir experiences 
in research and problem solving. Among the generalizations formed 
were: One’s water supply should be tested periodically. No chances 
should be taken with broken screens. It is desirable to maintain good 
health habits so that one is not susceptible to disease. In soK-ing prob- 
lems one should go to dependable sources for information. Much re- 
search is needed co be able to djsdngtibb beTOeen seemingl/ good and 


really good answcis. , . . e . ■ 

These steps are not too difficult for children at the beginning of their 
school experience. Tenacit)- such as that revealed by these fitth-giadeis 
might not be shown by fiisc-gradets. but the}- too can /cel and study 
problems. They can gather data. They can make pamally mfotmed 
cuesscs. They can test the guesses. And they can make hmired geneiah- 
ations. It would he well to reitetate that the correct solution of specific 
problems is certainly no more important than are the processes of prob- 
lem solving and an interest in those preecsscs. 
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CREATIVE THINKING 

The line of demarcation between creative thinking and reasoning, or 
problem solving, is not \try distinct. In some instances there scen^ to e 
no difference. Some -n-riters state that when one solves a problem ne 
has created a response wluch is, at least to him, new' and ongina 
would seem too that the individnal who is seeking to invent somethmg 
new both to himself and to others is also facing a situation that is tor 
him a problem. Hence it is to be expected that the processes of cronvc 
thinking would be much the same as those involved in problem solving. 
The fiSt three steps listed below w'cre formulated by H. L. 
Helmholtz, and the fourth was added by G. Wallas (278). It ^'lu ^ 
shown that these four steps are similar to and that they explain an 
verify those just outlined. 

1. Preparation. The importance of felt need and of collecting evidence 
are apparent in this concept. Preparation consists of purposeful stud), 
experience, and absorption of information which has bearing upon a 
particular objective. As described by Helmholtz, this is a tirne-consummg 
process of steeping oneself in the lore of the subject. It further consi^ 
of making oneself $0 familiar with tiie facts that they can be recalled 
without reference to notes or records. 

Pupils engaged in solving a problem, such as improving their social 
adjustment, would carefully define the problem, restate it, relate it to 
other pertinent matters (habits, attitudes, academic skills, etc.) and thus 
increase their familiaric)’ with the problem. Preparing for approaches to 
the solution of the problem misbt include talking with their parents. 
Discussing the issue with their teachers would be helpfuL Reading and 
experimentation in the solution of problems should become habits that 
are encouraged by practical educators.* 

The teacher who w'ould do a creative job can no more depend solely 
upon inspiration than can a creative novelist. He must examine his pur- 
poses, sur\'ey available resources, study his pupils, read pertinent litera- 
ture, and evaluate lus past experiences before he can reasonably expect 
to arrive at umque and workable methods of presentation. Pupils too 
should know that the capacin' to do orig inal -work is “99 per cent pet' 
spiration and 1 per cent inspiration." 

2. Incubation. This step in creative thinking is perhaps less susceptible 
to voluntar)' control than is preparation. The name was probably sug" 

» This kind of approach to social and personal problems has been worked one lot 
prades 5 through lo by H. Ed-mnad Bullis in Human Relations in the Oassroort 
(Course L «W. Course H, t^S; Course III, 1951), Wilmington, Del.: Deb»-art So- 
ciety for ^lental Hygiene. These three Toluxnes are handbooks which teachers can 
cse to exercise problem. 5 olving ijj tte area of perso "’’! and fenctionice- 
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gated by the incubation of an egg. Nothing is added to the egg from the 
outside during this pcriodt it is merely kept ii arm and ‘Svaited upon," 
In this contc.re the meaning is to release oneseU from the pressure of fact 
gathenng and studying and to .ssait for the idea to mature. The creative 
thinker docs not completely abandon the idea but turns it over in his 
mind leisurely and periodically, but svithout trying to force the process. 
Hence, the practical implication is to wait, to turn to other things, but 
not to forget the matter completely. 

Most of us have had the experience of being unable to express an 
idea or recall a name. Upon meeting an acquaintance unexpectedly, we 
may temporarily be unable to recall his name. Shortly afterward, when 
we have apparently forgotten the event, the name flashes into our mind. 
When called upon to recite w'c cannot sa)' a thing, but after the bell has 
rung and we arc tliinking of the next class the complete answer that we 
wanted to give comes clearly. 

The proc«s of incubation should include (t) time for relaxation-re- 
lease from the tensions of hurt}' and compulsion, (j) time for assimila- 
tion of ideas into the thought processes of the individual, (3) time for 
the rearnngemenc of information-the placing of different aspects of a 
problem in various sequences and contingencies, (4) time for various 
ideas to rise to a central place in thought-or to recede to positions of 
relative insignificance. 

Here is another reason for a variety of class projects and approaches. 
When a “plateau” of learning seems to have been reached, it would be 
well to turn temporarily to other subjects and allow time for incuba- 
tion. Then, when other events have reduced tension, the teacher can 
return to the point and hope that illumination wll come. 

j. lllutriinatfon. This is the stage when the hours devoted to study, re- 
search, and incubation are rewarded by a clearer conception of the an- 
s\ver to the problem. TIic school pupil comes to a clear understanding 
of the situation that was perplexing him. ft is at this time that insight is 
achieved. The moment at which illumination occurs cannot be stated 
precisely. But it is certain tliat preparation and incubation must come 
first. f . . , • • 

The only thing that teachers can do about tlus phase of thinking is to 
prepare the ground. The teacher should work patiently on the first two 
steps and keep the problem warm without putting pressure on the pu- 
pils. By this method the teacher can logically expect that lUummaaon 

will occur for most pupils. t. u 

4. Verificatiem. This fourth step -was added by Wallas to the three 
steps formu/ated by von Helmholtz. It Is akin to genemhzanon in which 
after the solution to the problem is found it is extended to other situa- 
tions. Verification can be made clear by considering the process as a 
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A generalization is an atten^t to 
extend the conclusion beyond the im- 
mediate problem. 

Creative thinking may be divided 
into preparation, assimilation, incuba- 
tion, and verification. 


PROBLEAI SOLVING 1 5^ 

The temptation ro stop with the 
aiwyer should be avoided by dis- 
cussing the implications of the an- 
swer. 

Teachers should stress study and 
research, freedom to think, and reflec- 
tion as the keys to insight. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

I. Tr>* to recaU some instance in which you have said, “Oh, I see now,” and 
see whether >yu ran distinguish the steps that Jed ro insighr, 

I. Why is it so important that people learn to act on tentative conclusions’ 
Hosv would you proceed to put this idea across to students? 

3. Devise a list of criteria which would help you determine whether or not 
problems were appropriate ro the developmental level of pupils you axe 
teaching. 

4. Are pupils confronted by problems 0/ which thej' are rot atrare? How 
can the teacner help pupils become aw-are of such problems? 

5. Prepare a statement you would present to pupils which would explain 
the importance and the process of forming a hypothesis. (Ccrain class mem- 
bers should prepare such a statement for intermediate school pupils, others for 
upper grade pupils, and others for high school students ana bring the state- 
ments to class for criticism and suggestions.) 

6. How could the upper grade soebUstudies teacher encourage pupils to 
test hypotheses formed m class? 

7. Why is class discussion an advantageous approach to the forming of 
generalizations? 

8. List five ways in which teachers can encourage pupils ro think. Bring the 
list to class for revision and improvement. 

9. Which of the four steps in creative thinking is most dearly distinct from 
the six steps in problem solving? 

10. \ATiat course in high school do you feel has been of greatest value to 
you? ^^^hat light, if any. does this evaluation throw upon the significance of 
problem solving? 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Blackwood, Paul E, Now Children Learn to Think, U5. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1951, No. 10, 1951. ... 

Tills pamphlet gives specific illustrations, taken from classroom acnvioes, 
of die various steps involved in problem solving. It should provide the ele- 
mentary teacher with concrete suggestions of what can be done to promote 
thinking. 

Bode Boyd Henry, “Education firm a Pragmatic Point of View ” How We 
Learn, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1940. pp. *J3-/53- 
This chapter stresses the necessity for real 
cation is to be more than the forming of rouunKed behavior. The role of Ian 
graec in thinking rtemes irell-destifed attention. 

Dnvev John We Tbljik, Boston; D. C Hath and Company, ija. 

TO book has tvithstood the test rf rime and n stjl oom.deraj to be an 
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excellent presentation of the nature and procedures involved in problem 
solving. 

Millard, Cecil V., “The Development of Creative Ability,” Child Groivtb and 
Development in the Elementary School Years, Boston: D. G Heath and Com- 
pany, J951, pp. 175-206. 

This discussion is an excellent supplement to the discussion of creative 
thinking. Suggestions are given for fostering creadveness in writing, art, and 
drama. The importance of patience on the part of the teacher receives special 
stress. 

Risk, Thomas M., Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
2d ed., New' York: American Book Company, 1947, pp. 451-469. 

An explanation of the nature of problem solving is followed by specific 
classroom suggestions for encouraging and implementing this skill and habit 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Teacher as Observer and Guide, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27. (20 min, BW, sd.) 

Indicates the importance of the teacher as an observer and guide of pupil 
grow-th. Problem soiling, dealing with slow learners, promoting personally' 
growth, and stimulating artistic expression are among the things shosvn. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF TRANSFER 


The FBAcncAE mak adi-iscs that we should not cross our bridges before 
M’e come to them. Of course, what the practical man means is that one 
shouW not M’orcy. Buc preparation shouM and can be made for solvin" 
many problems yet to be encountered. So-called "transfer of learning" 
is of value in approaching solutions to life’s dilemmas. The implication of 
transfer of learning is that if problems cannot be specifically prepared 
for before they occur, then they should be generally prepared for. If a 
solution cannot be reached, then an approach to a solution, or a method, 
is highly practicable. The phenomenon of transfer is such an approach. 

Experimental studies o f transfer today arc concerned with the ques- 
tions, “How can we get more transfer values?” and “What conditions 
srimuJate t he greatesf amount of tnnsftr?’' For the student of educa- 
tional psychologj' nvo questions are of rit al significance: "WTiat shall I, 
as a student do about transfci^ and “What shall I, as a teacher, do about 
transfer?” This chapter is concerned with these questions. Any answers 
must be considered suggestive and illustrative. The student must apply 
the gcncral^rions presented here to lus own problems. 

SOJfE PRELIMINARV CONSIDERATIOSS 
Mental Discipline. The theory of transfer of learning can more read- 
ily be understood if it is contrasted to its lusrorical fonninner, mental 
discipline (also called formal dcdpline). At one time it was thought that 
the mind was made up of cenain faculties or compartments. It s^'as be- 
lieved, for instance, that there was a facul^ for memory*, a faculty for 
reasoning, a faculty for esthetic appreciation, and a faculc)' for Judg- 
ment. This element of the earlier theoi>’ w-as not completely erroneous, 
as contempor3r>’ experiments indicate. There are generalized areas of the 
brain that function primarily in certain mental activities. Another aspect 
of the theory was questionable, namely that these faculties arc sharpened 
by exercise. It was thought that just as the mmcles of the arm or leg 
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are strengthened by exercise, so too were the faculties developed by 

exercise— or by mental discipline. ^ . 

Educational practice based on the theory of mental discipline stressea 
the necessity for developing the “sinews of the mind” by rigorotu exer- 
else. The harder the exercise the more the faculties were disciplme 
The more difficult the schoolwork the more it was favored by teachers. 
Subjects which had proved to be particularly arduous were Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and science. These subjects were enthusiasdcally taug t m 
the school for their disciplinary value. There was no attempt to ma 'C 
schoolwork pleasant or interesting; in fact, more “discipline” w^ en- 
gendered if the tasks were unpleasant and burdensome. Little considera- 
tion was given to the utility of a subject as long as it provided strenuous 


mental activity. 

The concept of mental discipline is today unpopular with psychologists 
and educators. Experimental studies indicate, for example, that memory, 
as a general function, is not improved by strenuous application to the 
memorization of poetry. Reasoning, in fields other than mathematics, is 
not automatically improved by studying algebra and geometry. But the 
past cannot be cavalierly cast aside. There are still parents and school 
patrons who are convinced that Latin, Greek, and mathematics should 
be included in the school curriculum because it is “good for the stu- 
dent.” (Let it be said emphatically at this point that there is no objec- 
tion to these subjects or to any other provided they are taught with 
transfer values in mind.) Educators who teach as if the subject were 
all-important arc apparently concerned with the disciplinary function 


of learning. 

Transfer of Learning, The fact that learning in one situation has an 
effect on learning in, or adaptation to, another situation is not doubted. 
The methods of solving arithmetic problems can be transferred to the 
solution of problems in algebra. Latin may, and often does, facilitate the 
learning of English vocabulary. The difference between mental discipline 


and transfer of training resides in the manner in which transfer benvecn 
nvo learning situations is made. If improvement of learning in situation 
B is due to snidy in situation A, then mental discipline has resulted. If 
improvement in situation B is due to common characteristics shared 


with A, if it is due to a technique or to generalizations formed in situa- 
tion A, then the improvement is in terms of transfer. We may say that 
one can believe in the transfer of learning and not believe in menwl 
discipline. One cannot believe in mental discipline \rithout believing in 
the transfer of learning. 

An example of the way in which transfer of learning operates and an 
explanation of one of the conditions under which transfer is facilitated 
(j.e., by formulating generalizations), are given in the following report 
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of a pioneer esperiment,' which involved shooting jt a tarvet coder 
water: ' ® 


One group of boys ^^•as g,vcn a fuU thcorctScal explanation of refraction, 
ihc other group of was feft to wort out experience without iheoret- 
leal training. These nvo groups began practice with the target under nvclve 
inches of water. It is a very striking fact that in the first scries of trials the 
boys who knesv the theory’ of refraction and those who did not gave abaot 
the same results. Tlut is, a theory seemed to be of no value in the first tests. 
All the boys had to learn how to use the dart, and theory’ proved to be no 
substitute for practice. At this point the conditions were changed. The 
twelve inches of water were reduced to four. The differences between the 
nvo groups of hoys came out Very’ strikingly. The boj-s sv/thout theory 
were very much confused. The practice gained «-ith twelve inches of water 
did not help them with four inches. Their errors were large and persistent. 
On the other hand, the boys who had the theory, fitted themselves to four 
inches very* rapidly’. 


tVegjffve Tranifcr. Transfer does not alway-s have a positive effect. 
Learning in one sicuarion may interfere with learning in another situa- 
tion. This is called negative transfer. Some baseball coaches do not like 
to have their players engage in leisure-time golf because they feel that 
ssvinging a bat is so much different from stvingihg a golf club that the 
pUy’cr’s batting may suffer. Swimming is sometimes frowned upon by 
football coaches because swimming develops soft, fiuld musculature, 
while football requires hard, powerful muscles. In the academic realm, 
it has been experimentally established that learning in situation A fol- 
lowed by a different kind of learning in situation B may interfere with a 
resumption of Icarrting in situation A. This is known as retroactive in- 
hibition. A study of die effects of Latin study on abili^ to write Eng- 
lish compositions showed that the ability of the Latin students vm in- 
ferior to that of control groups w)ucb had had no Latin (apj). This in- 
dicates that if you xvant transfer you have to teach for it. 

Experimental studies indicate that it may be well to avoid attempting 
to leam two very* similar skills at the same time. Thus, confusions are 
likely to result if a pupil praeuccs on a certain typewriter at school but 
pncticK on another typewriter wi'th a somewhat different Icyhoard at 
home. Attempting to ieam two foreign languages at the same nme is 
stibieot to similar criticism. In French class one is Uktiy to subsnmte a 
Gennan word for a French word. Mmy slod.es have been made on 
pupils with a bilingual bacitgiound-ttvo languages spoken m the home. 
While children with a biUngoal background are not consBtently slow m 
learning coircct English usage SBcolty does occur frequently. 

. C H. The F**" 

tional Rei-ieVt j 6 :J 7 » *908. 
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These observations have pertinence for all teachers. It will help thOT 
better to understand children from neighborhoods where oth« 

than English are spoken. It may be helpful in situanons 
•is experiencing difficulty in language development, to explam to parole 
the handicap they are imposing by alternately speaking two langu g 
As will be shown later, pupils with high intelligence will expcncncc 
tively little difficulty, because high iniclligcncc facilitates positive tra - 
fer. But for those of less intelligence the chances for confusion arc 
ficient to merit serious consideration in pupil-guidance procedures. 

The Practical huport of Transfer. If wc agree with the statement ttia 
“beauty is its own excuse for being,’* then some school subjects nee 
no further justification. Art, music, and literature can be justified on t e 
basis of their enrichment of daily living. Perhaps we need not be con 
cemed about the transfer value of such subjects. The study of art an 
literature provides for satisfactions and enjoyment quite apart from t eir 
bearing on other aspects of living. However, if they are taught wit^ 
transfer values in mind their 'worth is enhanced. While a student maj 
derive satisfaction from working with color, there is no reason w'hy he 
should not apply his knowledge to evcrj'day matters of dress and 
ration. The present values of a panicular pursuit need not be repudi- 
ated because the pursuit has future implications. , 

When it comes to other subjects, in both the elementary grades and 
high school, the importance of teaching for transfer is still more e^- 
dent. A few bright pupils may get so much fun out of solving mathe- 
matical problems that it constitutes an avenue for creativity. Some may 
study social studies much as they would art— just for the fun of 
ing and learning. But for most persons it is safe to say that school sub- 
jects are meritorious to the extent to which they possess transfer values. 
By and large, school studies should have a great deal of reference to the 
future living pattern of the individual. The greater the reference for the 


future the more worthy of study they become. 

With the passing of the popularity of the mental-discipline theoryi 
school curricula are more often justified in terms of their implications 
for transfer. Inclusion of certain subjects just because they are diffi- 
cult is not justifiable. But the translation of psychological findings into 
practice is not an easy matter. Much of the truth about transfer and 
mental discipline has been kno^vn for years, so it is disturbing to see the 
persistence of fallacious reasoning. Some of the high school curriculum 
is still taught because it “will improve the mind”— at least, this is th® 
idea of some teachers and some parents. The development of intercui- 
tural understanding is a very good reason for teaching foreign languages- 
It is foolbh to justify the teaching of languages on the basis of its value 
in disciplining the mind. There are individuals who will later use mathe- 
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manes as an important tool in their professions; but those who teach it 
often call it good ‘general training.” The fact that education per se does 
not make a person “smarter” outside his line of specialty (120) is a 
lesson that both teachers and ^rnien seem to resist learning. 

The college, high scliool, or grade school graduate can be more capable 
m subjects he has not previously studied if transfer, rather than mental 
discipline, has been stressed (34). The scientist who utilizes his meth- 
ods in fields other than his specialtj' wiU be more capable than an equally 
intelligent individual who docs not use such methods. One of the reasons 
for the frequent statemenc, "Outside his ^efd he is no more capable than 
others,” is that the person has srudied specialized, isolated subjects. This 
is as true in the elementary school as it is in college. Too often pupils 
have srudied from a textbook without being shou’O the impb’eadons for 
daily living, present and future, of that study. The inadequacy of the 
theory of mental discipline and the efficacy of transfer of learning pro- 
vide a psychological basis for curricular organization which stresses the 
correlation of subject matter. Thus, instead of studying geography and 
history as isolated subjects, many' schools are drau-ing from several fields 
of knowledge in solving problems that extend to sociology, history, 
economics, geography, and the natural sciences. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN TRANSFER 
How can you, as a student and as a teacher, get maximum benefit from 
transfer? All of us arc concerned wth making learning more effective, 
and transfer is another way of viewing the learning process. Teachers 
should, therefore, be interested io the condiaons which will make for 
optimum transfer. Several explanations have been offered of the way in 
which transfer occurs. Each of these theories has very direct teaching 
and learning implications. 

The Theory of Covtmon Elements. The common-elements theory 
may be stated as follmvs: Learning is facilitated in a serond situsrion to 
the extent to which it possesses factors which occurred in the first situa- 
tion (266). The similariy of the two situations may be found in con- 
rent, likeness of method or procedure, or commonness of aims. Thus, ibe 
study of Latin may promote the learning of English vocabulary to the 
extent that similar or identical roots are recoded. Learning to play 
handball will be achieved more quickly by utilizing one’s experience in 


tennis. . , l • 

This diarmmgly rfmpit Bphmdon makts k seem ihM there ei some- 
thing tvithin the situation iself to caus« transfer. Actually, of cou^e 
it is something tvithin the individual to causes t^fer. If l^e te 
Je.an.ed the habits involved so well to they have ‘’vco'Ue a of 
his reaction pattern, then transfer mU be relauvely greater. Thus, it ap 
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pears that overlearning is advantageous in the transfer of learning. If 
again tahe Latin for an example, transfer depends upon the ment to 
which the learner sees similarities between Latin and English. The simi- 
larity of the learning situations wirirl be fercehed by the teamn, ana 
this perception is most likely to occur if the teacher makes an effort to 
indicate those relationships. He can point out the common factors or 
stimulate pupils to find them, and he can present problems in the re- 


laied fields. 

Some transfer is automatic. Automatic transfer will take place i 
spite of defective teaching. But maximum transfer will be largely c 
pendent upon effective teaching methods. The relatively intelligent pupil 
will see many similarities without help from the teacher. But the less 
intelligent will not perceive the similarity unless he receives some assist- 
ance, and even the bright pupil will probably sec more relationships i 
the teacher gives some assistance. Knowledge of algebra as a tcchmque 
for solving problems ^^dll not automatically carry over into the solnaon 
of pohtical and social problems. Yet mathematics has been successfully 
taught as a method of problem solving in general (pj). Students were 
led to see that mathematics and problem solving have these element 
in common: making assumptions* forming precise definitions, brok- 
ing the major problem into steps, and sccldng for proof of the denvcfl 
conclusion- The experiment showed that the students who had stumed 
geometry as a method of problem solving not only were superior an a 
statewide geometr)' test, but were able to transfer the techniques of prac- 
tical reasoning to other areas. Those who defend the place of mathema- 
tics in the improvement of reasoning should realize that it is not mathe- 
matics that should be credited but the method by which it is taught. 

Transfer of Learning through Generalization. If two learning situa- 


tions have a high degree of similarity, the theory of common elements 
seems to provide an adequate expbnation for transfer of learning. If, hoM- 
c\'er, the degree of similarity is slight, transfer by virtue of generaliza- 
tion appears to be a more adequate explanation. Briefly, the degree of 
transfer depends upon the extent to w’Wch the experiences in one situa- 
tion are consolidated into generalizations. This theory receives support 
from experiments in memoty. It has been demonstrated that forgetting 
of memorized nonsense tyllables, meaningless numbers, and isolated words 
is most rapid. Forgetting of memorized prose or poetry is comparatively 
slo^^'cr. Meaningful materials are better retained because of increased 
rclationshif« (aoi, pp. 207/.). Thus, there is greater likelihood of transfer 
from one situation to the next one when generalizations or principles arc 
mastered. 


Even though generalizations are stressed in the learning process it 
necessary for the learner to realize that the possibility of further appli- 
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anon exists. Agnin, it is seen that if yon went transfer yon most teaeh 
for It. For example, one can memorize the growth principle, but if 
inaxrmuin transfer is to be made, numerous mmpla of the pAicmIc 
should be given. The gcneralizaoon should be shown as operamc m 
physicul growth, mental development, the aequisirion of knowledge, the 
evolution of personalit}', and the gaining of skill. Hie generalization is 
a form of understanding which enhances the possibilities of appUcation 
ro neu' Jeamm" conditions. 

The iheor)- of generalization stresses the importance of learning ma- 
tcrials in such a v*ay as to relate them to subse(]ucnt experiences. In the 
targcr-shooiing exercise described earlier, the principles of the refraction 
of light upon striking water enabled the boys to adjust more readily to 
a change of depth Tlve cducadona! significance of this theory can 
be more fully appreciated when we stop to realize the impossibilit)' of 
educating youth for specific situations that they will meet later in life. 
Hence, learning of isolated facts Is less productive than is learning of 
encompassing principles and broad generalizations. 

Your on’n study of educational ps\*cholog\' may be used to illustrate 
the value of generalization in facilitating transfer. It should be obvious 
that this course will not give a direct answer to the problems you will 
encounter in teaching. But generalizations will help narrow the range of 
search for the appropriate key to a specific situation. In the summaries 


at the ends of the chapten generalizations parallel illustrative situations. 
Furthermore, your understanding of the generalization will be improved 
by eatending thc'illustrarive siruations. Educational p^'chologj’ will be 
quickly forgotten except for tlic parts which can be related to your own 
real problems. A'our chances for later success w ill depend partially on an 
appreciation of the import of generalization, ^'ou will see that arithmetic 
teaching will be most cITective when the pupil understands the principles 
involved. In English composition you tviJJ find that the student will write 
more effectively when he comprehends tlic rules of good grammar. 
Geometry problems can be soivcd-even when the letters on the figures 
are shifted-n hen the pupil “secs” the theorem. The idea of generalization 
is not new-it represents a trend in present-day teaching methods. 

Actually, the explanation of transfer on rite bask of common elements 
is not far removed from the explanation on the basis of generalization. 
The efficacy of generalization depends upon similarity benveen two situ- 
ations and the poinring out of common elements is in itself a kind of gem 
eralization. Further, the basic consideration is the same in both: Transfer 


must be a planned objective. 

rzWfz zW«i !be Fonmlaion of Ideab. M x third exptonM 
of transfer, W. C Baglcy has postulated the idea that transfer is depend- 
ent upon the fominWon of ideals (la, ^ nS). He reported an experi- 
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ment mth a group of third-graders, in which emphasis was placed on 
accurac}^ and neatness in arithmetic problems. No increase m accura^ 
or neatness in their spelling papers was noticed. Howcv'cr, when neam 
was emphasized as a general ideal, improvement in all work submitteo 
was observed (227). Such experiments have led to the conclusion a 
ideals facilitate transfer. Again, this explanation is not far removed from 
those previously described, because ideals are, in daily life, a special ' n 
of generalization. There most be enough identity in nvo learning situa- 
tions to permit the ideal to be operative. 

This explanation of transfer, in spite of similarity to other interpre 
tations, has significant educational implications. Neatness is a relati« ) 
minor ideal— perhaps actually unimportant in many circumstances. But 
love of learning, desire for knowledge, tolerance for differences of opin 
ion, and eagerness to grow are ideals and attitudes of continuing impor- 
tance. 

Ideals should be made conscious objectives of the teacher who seeto 
maximum values from the phenomenon of transfer. “It is not too muc 
to say that an intelligent and instructed attitude towards the question or 
transfer is absolutely foundational to any attempt to improve instrucoon 
by the application of scientific ps)'chological Imowledge.” * An “intern- 
gent attitude” means primarily that teaching method and organizaQOfl 
must be such as to secure maximum transfer. 

The Gestalt Viev of Transfer. Gestalt ps)’cholog)' places emphasis on 
total patterns of behavior. WTiolcness, or unit)’ of response, is stressed- 
Strenuous objection is made to the notion of -parts functioning in isola- 
tion. The fruitful approach to the study of behavior is the molar ap" 
proach rather than the molecular approach. Hence, transfer is dependent 
upon -whole-part relations between the old and the new situation, as well 
as upon the leamer^s perception (or insight) of these relations. 

R- H. Wheeler cited studies (32 and 89) to prove that, strictly speak- 
ing, there is no transfer of training. AVhat has been called transfer, be 
claims, consists essentially of some degree of duplication of response in 
t\vo situations. Such duplication takes place under three possible condi- 
tions: (1) when the content is simDar, (z) when there is a similarit)’ 
method, and (3) when attitudes, or set, are comparable. Transfer ocenrs 
only when the similarit)’ of the two tasks is such that the subject per- 
ceives them as a whole (285, pp. 264^). Thus, the intelligence of the sub- 
ject and the simplicit)', or complexiu’, of the situation determine the 
amount of transfer. 

The assertion that there is no transfer means that learning in situation 

* Jimes L. Tke pjyekoiosy of SseonJjry School Teaching, rev. eA, 

■\'orlc: W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1939, p. 63 . 
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A does not facilitate learning in situation B. Transfer implies that what 
IS Iwmed in sjtuarion A can be shifm! direcd^' to B only when the sim- 
ilarity (in content, method, or attitude) of the two situations is perceived 
learner. It is not the elements alone or the methods alone that con- 
dition transfer, according to the Gestalt view, but rather a combination 
of elements, teaching methods, and the learner’s response. Pupils who 
learned nearness in doing arithmetic did not transfer that learning to 
another situation because they did not perceive the similarity of various 
situations. Obviously, they could not have had such pcrcejjtion if there 
had been no similarity. There can be little quarrel w'ith the Gestaldsts 
that behavior patterns arc the result 0/ configurations of learnings. These 
configurations include the organism (emotions, mentality, physical 
makeup), the situation, and the response {particularly insight) of the 
organism to the situation. Learning will remain at the ori^nal level unless 
an attempt is made to relate that learning to multiple situations. Thfe view 
docs not differ es^entblly from other views— it does add materially to the 
needed emphasis on understanding as an «pect of transfer. 

/nte/h'sence and Trmsjer. Since transfer is dependent upon perception 
of relationships ben\'een t^vo situations, it is obvious that greater transfer 
will occur 'with more intelligent Individuals. If transfer is automatic, it 
will be so because the learner is so intelligent that teachers do not have 
to indicate the aspects of similarity. This fact eaplains; in part, why some 
pupils develop constructive ideas for living in school while others seem 
to profit little from their academic experiences. 

Tliis view gives further justificarion to the assertion that we must teach 
for transfer. Let us assume that intelligence is a relatis’ciy fixed aspect of 
personality. Teachers are responsible for helping pupils see the oppor- 
tunities for greater transfer than they arc at present capable of seeing 


by themselves. 

You, as a student, might well raise the question, "How can I make 
transfer work for me right notv?” Remember that both the student and 
the instructor arc part of the teaching-learning situation. The student's 
desire to learn effectivcly-to secure maximum transfer-is as important 
as die teacher who points the way. The more completely one learns in 
siruarion A, the greater the likelihood that he wdl perceive its relation- 
ships to situation B. Overlearning once more enters the picture. Material 
should be reviewed and refleacd upon, generalizarions should be sought, 
and atritudes should be examined. Lack of interest may reduce the drive 
devoted to e perdooler task (ijo). Persons w-ho are interested enough to 
organize their svork gain better resnte and in turn gam a feelmg of su^ 
ceS and greater confidence. Increased conSdenee nnproves the chan^ 
for coning with the nest situation. Hence, a chain of helpful citcmn- 
stanees^stem from interest grounded in attitudes, ideals, and espertences. 
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Transfer can no more be reduced to one or nvo factors than can learning 

in general- 

Repudiation of the thcorj* of mental discipline means that wc no longer 
depend on the idea that the mind is improved by rigorous exercise. But 
the use that \vc make of the mentality we possess is influenced by 0^ 
particular level of aspiration. We can seek tivough steady application to 
gain those common elements that make for transfer. Wc can anal^'K 
the source of our attitudes and tr\* to improve those that hinder rna®- 
mum effectiveness. Wc can actively seek to perceive relationships. "V'e 
can ask ourselves questions that Mill stimulate active response instead of 
passively accepting new' areas of experience. The mistake made by Iwth 
teachers and pupils in learning material verbarim, without comprchensioti, 
can be avoided. The secret of effective education resides in establishing 
those conditions which promote maximum transfer. 


TEACHING FOR THE TRANSFER OF LEARMSG 


Evidence clearly indicates that learning in one situation can, in certain 
circumstances, facilitate learning and adjustment in other settings. Prac- 
deal questions such as the following have been raised about the cirensn- 
stances in which maximum transfer will take place: “\Miat teacHng 
methods will be most productive of transfer?” “\\Tut subjects will con- 
tribute most to transfer?” and “WTut do we want to transfer, and to 
what should it be transferred?” This section is de\'oted to representarit* 
and suggestive answers to these basic questions. 

Teiching Methods and Transfer. All the questions indicated above 
^rtain to methods of teaching. Subjects which seem to have great trans- 
fer ^ue may actually have rclarivcly little such value because of the 
m^ods by which thev* are taught Whzt is to be transfcircd, and to 
v^Unmst be a consideration in determning instructional teckniT-^^' 
The aims and mediods of teaching are then the core of the problem of 
secunng maximum transfer. 


I. Significance of aims. Previous chapters have indicated that cleariy 
dc6n=d are conducive to effective Icutuing. The leutuer most tn<r»- 
where he is going. Goals are even more important for riie teacher be- 
cause he aid the learner iu obainiug a dear perception of the ob- 
jeenvn of leumrag. In all schoolwotk there should be concern for 

should be confident, he should be op«>- 
inindcd, he should be eager for practical knowledge. Good work hahns. 

sod determination, should be 
OTphastMd. There should be an emphasis on the practical; knowl- 
rfge and ammdes ^t will help one solve ptobleti of adjnsmient both 
in and out of school ’ 



educational IMPLIUATIONS 


OF TRANSFER 


_2. The role of understanding. We have seen that transfer is greater 
With pupjls of higher mtell^ce. Ic ts important for the teacher to 
realize that intelligence is not indicated by the I.Q. (which is an indica- 
tion of present rate of mental growth) but by mental age (AI.A.). The 
lower the AIA, the more necessary it becomes to clarify principles, to 
help in the formulation of generalizations, and to indicate common fac- 
tors m \’arious situations. Students of the same chronological acre will 
vary greatly in their need for specific examples, concrete illustrations, 
and precise e.\pIanation. It must be remembered chat v'crbalizadons are 
not equivalent to understanding. 

Understanding is improved by dealing \i-ith real problems. Afany 
school patrons and some teachers who know techniques but arc not well 
grounded in theory' may object to the minimizing of drill in the class- 
room. But it must be emphasized that understanding is incomplete wnth- 
out application. Time spent in building bird houses, making cookies for 
a school bazaar, visiting a museum, or discussing pupil govcniineor are 
productive of understanding. Learning by doing nail have greater trans- 
fer values than learning that is limited to drill. There is no reason why 
familiari^ with arithmedc, language usage, or historical data cannot be 
related to problems close to the life of the student. 

3. Textbooks may point the way; but books will never be written that 
xvill always be appropriate to the particjihr tintnion faced by a given 
teachei. Fortunately, more and more tc.xtbooks deal with p^chological 
factors in learning and pupil development. Even so, the teacher must de- 
termine bis own points of emphasis. 

3. Identit)' and similarity. The author had two years of Latin in high 
school. The study u'as confined strictly to declensions, conjugations, and 
translation. No attempt M’as made by' the teacher to relate the study to 
Englhh vocabulary; it was sufficient that a foreign language vas required 
for graduation. One can still find today instances in which Latin, geom- 
etry, and algebra arc not uniformly related to the lives and problems of 
students. 

Recently the writer had an experienced teacher in an advanced edu- 
cational-psychology class, in which the importance of relating mathe- 
matics to everyday life was discussed. Later he visited the teacher’s class, 
and she departed from the text to discuss practical applications of alge- 
braic processes. After the class she remark^, “I felt that I W'os stealing 
time from the students because wc did not work any of the supplemen- 
tary' exercises on pages 97 to tot." She had failed to transfer learning 
from the psychology' class fo the algebra class, despite the cmph^is. 

These anecdotes are not intended as a plea for abandoning cemm wb- 
iect matter. The point is that unless the teacher can find and explain 
common elements in s-arioos types of subject matter then he certainly 
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should not be teaching the subject. A little practice and '"Jl 

soon ret-eal that the burden of teaching can be lightened and the )Oj 
learning can be increased by emphasizing transfer values. 

4. Overlearning as an aid to transfer. Overlearning is more than ro 
repetition. It includes seeing what has been learned in several sttong^ 
Odng many eiamples is a way of stressing overlearning. Relatmg oioer 
learning to more recent acquisitions fosters overlearning. Such activi 
arc also distinct aids to obtaining more effective transfer. Partial or super 
ficial learning is likely to lead to little transfer or even to neganve trans- 
fer, and for maximum transfer thorough instruction is advantageous 


The teaching implications arc clear. Time spent on overlearning b 
profitable in terms of the Mider ramifications of learning. Rc^dciv, dn 
discusaon of pertinent problems, and the presentation of^ examples, 
whether they are in arithmetic, social studies, or science, ^'’^li increase 
the degree of learning that fosters transfer. One need not reflect ver)^ 
deeply on his own educational experiences to realize that the anxietj o 
teachers to cover subject matter has often resulted in superficial an 
incomplete learning. Teachers at all levels, from the primar)’ grades to 
college, become concerned about completing the lesson. They 
the learning process by resorting to lectures that leave the students bC" 
wildered. More time spent in el^oradng on the materials that are co^' 
ered wU lead to better understanding and to overlearning and tvili nj" 
crease the amount retained after a bpsc of time. Better retention 
will lead to more transfer because the materials wDI be remembered fo^ 


more new situations. , 

5. Emphasb on prindplcs. The statement of a principle is a mea^ ° 
compressing many faaors and conditions. A principle may consolidate 
a number of apparently discrete instances or practices into a single 
eralization. Because of the nature of the principle, it is not sufficient 
simply to state it, memorize it, or read hr from a book. It is necessary to 
understand the many factors and instances that have gone into its fot' 
mulation. 

As teachers, we hope to see our instruction extend beyond the school- 
house walls. Then we may call ourselves educators. An approach to ^ 
goal is to take advantage of the phenomenon of transfer by emphasfein? 
the formation of generalizations. The pupil must see a number of situa- 
tions to which a particular principle may be applied. The use of 
merous examples will help. Variety' of approach still help. Exceptions to 
the generalization may be noted, 

The importance of stressing principles has immediate implications 
you. Instead of studying to learn facts it will be well for yon to sec ' 
and master the basic principles and generalizations which govern thu®® 
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facts. One should develop a healthy respect for the so-called theory 
couiscs. Thus, the study of educational psj-chology should find its maior 
lustification jn terms of underlying principles that will be operative in 
many and diverse situations. By attuning yourself now to the importance 
of this representative" approach you tvill find it easier to direct your 
subsequent teaching to the significant items in learning. 

6. Emphasis on attitudes and ideals. A sharp line of distinction cannot 
be draw-n between principles and ideals. A principle may be thought to 
relate primarily to a subject-matter field, w’hereas an ideal has reference 
to the private life of the individual. Ideals are principles or generaliza- 
tions that tend to shape the individual’s course of activity. The teacher’s 
work ^viIl include modifying ideals that extend beyond a particular sub- 
ject area. Thus, many teachers draw up both tentative and final units of 
study and state precisely what arritudes and ideals they hope to promote. 
Such a statement may include the following: 

a. Incufcating ideals of socuil cooperation 

b. Increasing appreciation of music, art, drama, and literature 

e. Developing a respect for methods of critical thinking 

d. Establishing efTective work habits and study skills 

e. Expanding the pupil’s range of constructive interests 

f. Respecting differences of opinion and conflicting information 

g. Learning to appreciarc conditions of mental and physical health 

h. Developing a wholesome philosophy of life 

The statement of ideals and attitudes is only a beginning step. It is 
necessar}’ char each ideal be broken down into precise and specific acts. 
Thus, ideals of social cooperation (point a above) might be thought of 
in specific acts such as courteous listening; working as a chairman or 
parricipant in a small group; keeping one’s equipment out of the ivay 
of others; observing rules that arc formulated for the safety and welfare 
of all; disregarding skin color, race, religion, and economic status; and 
respecting varied convictions. W^lingncss to help others and the observ- 
ance of rules of etiquette will also receive attention. In addition, students 
and teachers should be thinking of wider applicability of these ideaU ro 
life away from school. 

E-xperimcntal data indicate that such ideals as these cannot be achieved 
simply as 3 martar of ordinary procedima. Htals must be a specific teach- 
ing objective (i). One needs to watch a class at work for only a short 
period to realize that ideals are nor achieved automatically. Teachers who 
stress ideals foster such derelopment in pupils. Those who depend upon 
"catching” ideals are likely to see considerehle fumbling. Two ayero 
of the problem of transfer through ideals need to be ampharf/ 
stressed; (i) ideals are among the more important outcomes of formal 
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Transfer and Out-of-school Life. Experimental studies of transfer 
have dealt largely with the problem of the extent to which the study o 
subject A facilitates the study of subject B. Another problem, largely 
neglected in experimental investigations, is more important: the extent 
to^which the study of any subject transfers to life out of school. Iso 
doubt some subjects make a greater contribution to daily living than do 
others. However, carefully selected teaching methods plus cooperaave y 
determined specific objectives can increase the amount of transfer to 
the \vider problems of life. We know that we learn by doing. We a o 
know that we learn through experience. It is for this reason that e u- 
cators state that education is more than preparation for living— educa 
tion is life. Problems will naturally arise which are removed from c 
immediate environs of the schooL “How to get along with my f^Ri' J » 
“How to us^Ieisure time,” “How to choose a career,” and How to 
improv£_n^^ personality” are examples. More teachers should be con- 
cerned with them. All these problems have implications which may ® 
drawn from science, mathematics, social studies, literature, and art. T e 
bearing of these subjects on the life of the individual must be presente 
as clearly as possible. 

Schoobvork need not be motivated only by the practical. Some scholart 
have presented the thesis that knowledge need not always be pursue 
with utilitarian values in mind. W. B. Cannon points out that important 
discoveries have been made by persons with inquisitive minds who were 
not looking for practical information but who, nevertheless, perceived 
important relationships in what they studied (47). Abraham Flexner, lU 
an article titled “Usefulness of Useless Knowledge,” calls attention to 
the fact that Einstein, Marconi, Pasteur, Erhlich and others were mo- 
tivated by curiosit)’’. Furthermore, they carried their work forward from 
a point which had been reached by others who were similarly curious. 
Future progress, too, will often come as the result of “intellectual ad- 
venturing” (95). 

If the child or the adolescent asks, “What is the use for this or thatr 
w’c should tr^' to ans^ve^ him. On the other hand, there are pupils who 
are curious— their active mental processes drive them to seek a^s^vers 
for the sake of obtarnwg annaers. Wc can encourage such pupils by p^^" 
mitring them to use the information they have acquired. We can praise 
their initiative and resourcefulness. 

Despite this exception, maximum justification for schoolwork comes 
from combining significant learning with transfer values. If one cannot 
justify teaching a certain subject to his pupils, in terms of challenge or 
usefulness, he ought to give up teaching that subject. It is indeed a poor 
teacher who cannot find excellent reasons for teaching his subject- 
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SCrjUAMR}' 

Tsycbolosical Frinciple Fncticd AppHalim 

Lciming o specific. Wc learn what teaming mnst indcde tcb pmc- 
«SCS (methods of solntion) and prod- 
, ucts (factual data). 

The theoy of mental dlsdpUne has School subjects cannot be justified 
been discredited. in terms of improving the mind, i.e., 

of improving thinldng or reasoning 
ability. 

Transfer of learning takes place Teachers must identify and explain 
when there is similarity between two the factors which are common to 


situations. 

Transfer is automatic only to a 
limited degree. 

Transfer is dependent upon teach- 
ing and learning methods. 

Transfer is enhanced by emphasis 
on the formulation of generalizations. 

Emphasb on ideals tends to pro- 
mote greater transfer. 

Transfer is conditioned by a com- 
bination of the situation, the methods, 
and the learner’s response. 

The more intelligent the learner 
the greater will be the amount of 
transfer. 

Clearly defined aims for learning 
foster transfer. 

The transfer values 0/ some sub- 
jects are more readily apparent than 
those of others. 

The ultimate usefulness of transfer 
depends upon applicability to eveij'- 
day life. 


different situations. 

Maximum transfer will be achieved 
when learning and teaching efforts 
are devoted to transfer. 

Transfer will be facilitated if sub- 
jects are studied concurrently with 
one another. 

Meanings, relationships, and recur- 
rent factors should be emphasized in 
teaching and learning. 

Ideals operative in a given situation 
should be emphasized by being related 
to other circumstances. 

Control of the leiraiag sifustion 
must consider the subject, the ap- 
proaches, and the learner’s objectives. 

Particular effort must be expended 
by the teacher with average and 
bclow-average pupils to point out 
the opportunities for transfer. 

Teacher and pupils should coopera- 
tively define specific objectives. 

Curricular changes should be made 
in light of both immediate and fu- 
ture usefulness to the pupil. 

Teaching methods and curricular 
content should be determined by pu- 
pil needs. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

1. Why do many schools contmoc to naiuitc the soniy of La*, formal 
ctainmar, and abstract mathematics when ttpetimcntal findings indicate that 

a^nS'hS'S things that yon as a smdent ■>' 

ps).chol?|y, could do to aoBinent the transfer values of the course m edoea 

“St “Sat ^ggesnons do yon have that would htins about mati- 
mum transfer of learnings? 
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4. Suggest a number of things that might be done to broaden transfer val- 
ues from the teaching of reading at the third-grade level. ^ 

5. In view of the phenomenon of negative transfer, what precaunons sno 

the teacher observe? , c t. nf 

6. Draw from your owti experience some examples of the transier 

learning. , . • 

7. What are the implicaaons for transfer of the statement: Learning 

^S. Criticize or defend the statement “All school subjects should be taught 
svith transfer values in mind.” . . , 

9. Suggest a number of ways in which the teaching of chemistr)' com 
obtain greater transfer values to out-of-school life. . . 

JO. ^Vhat are the relative transfer merits of rote learning and logi 
learning? 
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McGraw-HUi Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. 226-247. , „ 

Some questionable school practices are “subject matter set out to be leamei 
uniform grading, competitive examinations, marks, nonpromorion, homett'ork. 
and authoritarianism. These practices, studied in the light of the present chap- 
ter, ■wtU be seen to be mimical to transfer. 

Lange, Phil, in Totcard Better Teaching, 1949 Yearbook, Association fof 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education Associanoo, 
WasWngton, 1949, pp. 154-186. 

This chapter is not about transfer but about helping pupils des'clop val- 
ues. Concrete su^estions are given for achie\Tng results which, in the present 
chapter, are discussed under the heading of transfer through ideals. 

Grata, P. T., “Recent Research Studies on Transfer of Training, with Imph- 
carions for Curriculum, Guidance, and Personnel Work," Harvard Educa- 
tional Reviev:, 11:359-378, 1941. 

This summar)' of over aoo studies of transfer shows that rather unifonnl) 
riiere is “appreciable” to “considerable” transfer betw'een various subjects._t 
is noteworthy that in recent years there has been a tendenc)' to assert that 
the amount of transfer “depends on conditions." 
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Broader Concept of Method, Part II, Teachers and Pupils Planning and iVork' 
i^S Together, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc- tto W'est 42d St., New 
York 18. ■(19 min, BW, sd.) 

Excellent for sho^t^g how high school pupils can formulate and execute 
a sriioql or communin’ project. DifHculties arc lessened by the tactful help 
and guidance of the teacher. This shon-s schoolwork transferred to “life- 



PART THREE 

THE NATURE 
OF THE LEARNER 


The pupil is the important consideration in the teaching-learning 
situation. But the pupils of today are not disembodied brains to be 
filled sWth textbook knoss'lcdge. In order to understand the pupil 
we must, of course, know something about his intelligence. We 
must flbo understand each pupil's uniqueness, Further, we must 
comprehend something of the "general’' charaaeriso’cs of pupils 
at various levek of developmcnr. Part III provides general and spe- 
cific viewpoints of pupils as persons. 


10 


PERSONALITY AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT 


Persovauty, as a psychological term, refers to the total person, his w^y 
of reacting, and his degree of acceptance or rejection by others. The 
tern is inclusive; cverj’ chapter in this book may be said to be concerned 
with sonic significant phase of pcRonality. Hou’ever, significant educa- 
tional considerations can more easily be evaluated by specific reference to 
personality. 

THE MEANING OF PBRSONAUTr 
Dffinhiort. Personality takes in the ivhoJe individual, his physique, his 
temperament, his skills, his Interests, his fears and hopes, his looks and 
feelings, and his habits and knowledge. Personality includes what the in- 
dividual is today, what he hopes to be, and M’hat he can be. It includes 
the manner in which he relates himself to others and the teay in tehich 
they react to hhn. This, it can be seen, subjects personality to the influ- 
ence of growth principles— hereditary potential, environmental factors, 
and personal reaction arc involved, along with the processes of differen- 
tiation and integration. The personality of the pupil is not static. It is 
notably responsive to, among other things, peer contacts, teacher be- 
havior, and other factors of classroom cJimarc. 

The foregoing definition indicates that when a teacher describes the 
personality of a pupil, or a fellow teacher, he is to some extent describ- 
ing himself. Pie is probably portraying his own reaction more accurately 
than that of his subject. IT^us, we would evaluate a teacher who charac- 
terizes Johnnj' as an ignorant, dirty, disobedient boy quite differently 
from the teacher who describes the same pupil as a slow-Ieamer who is 
handicapped by an impoverished cultural background. The well- 
grounded teacher will seek to evaluate the social aspect of personalfiy 
in terms of causative and contributing influences rather than in terms 
of personal reaction. Teachers should bear in mind that personality is a 
composite unit consisting of mental, emotional, physical, physiological, 
social, and individual factors. 

187 
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Aspects of Tersomlity. It would indeed be convenient if it were pos- 
sible to make a definitive list of the most important personality aspects, 
but we must content ourselves by staring the general factors, though it 
must be remembered that in some cases one factor may ouweigh the 
others. . 

1. Inherited factors. Inheritance sets limits beyond \\'hich the indi- 
vidual may not develop no matter how salutary the environment in which 
he lives. It is to be devoutly hoped that teachers will realize the existence 
of these limits and cease telling pupils that they can be or do anything 
they wish if they just work hard enough. Belief in this erroneous idea 
has caused a great deal of unnecessary frustration and heartbreak. 

Belief in the limits imposed by heredity need not lead to resignation 
to the status quo in development. The truth is that though we accept the 
idea of limitation we do not know— nor is there any way of knowing— 
what those limits are. For example, an intelligence test does not indicate 
inherited potential; it merely indicates the present degree of development 
of that potential. If we accept the idea of limits then we shall be on the 
watch for indications that the pupil is being pushed and prompted be- 
yond his potential (15^, p. n6). These indications may manifest them- 
selves in various forms of behavior: nail biting, sleeplessness, inattentive- 
ness, frequent throat clearing, or outbursts of anger. 

While the limits set by heredity for intellectual development seem 
rather definite the same cannot be said with respect to the amount of 
knowledge that can be acquired or the kind of social personality that is 
developed. It is possible for an individual with a given level of intellectual 
abilitj’ to acquire a wide range of information at that level. In fact, it 
often happens that what appears to be rclativ’cly superior intelligence is 
merely the possession of wide information of a rather simple sort. In the 
matter of sociality it seems that the predominant factor with w’hich teach- 
ers must be concerned is environment. The ability to get along with 
otlicrs is largely a learned characteristic. 

The interaction between heredity and environment is clearly illustrated 
by the view that is currently taken of the famous study of the Jukes 
family made in 1874 by R, L. Dugdale. He found that of 1,200 descend- 
ants from a given marriage (for 709 of whom e.xact information was 
av'ailablc) most were criminals, paupers, and dependents. The large ma- 
jority also revealed low physical standards (77). At first this degeneracy 
was attributed to heredity, but it is now considered important that these 
people, beside having poor heredity, lived in a poor cultural environ- 
incnt. A similar study of the descendants of Martin Kallikak (a fic' 
titious name), a Revolutionary' soldier who had children by a feeble- 
minded barmaid, was also believed to indicate the role of heredity* Of 
480 descendants, 143 were feeble-minded, and many were sexually im- 
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moral, intemperate, deUnquent, or criminal. It is today deemed impor- 
tant that the role of environment be considered alonjr with the role 
played by heredi^% ® 

Studies of gifted individuals follow much the same line. The descend- 
ants of Jonathan Edwards and Sarah Pierpont were, over 3 period of 
200 years, college presidents, professors, authors, lawyers, judges, and 
statesmen to a greater extent than could be attributed to chance (50, 
p. 27). Aside from the factor of heredity', these individuals had the ad- 
vantages of stable homes, economic advantages, and excellent educational 
opportunities. 

2. Glandular influences. There is no doubt that many of the desirable 
and undesirable qualities of personality' can be attributed to glandular 
balance. The glands of internal secretion, the endocrine glands such as 
the thyroid, pituitary, pancreas, gonads, and adrenals, influence person- 
ally traits markedly. Each of these glands pours secretions known as 
hormones directly into the bloodstream. Unless these secretions arc avail- 
able in delicately balanced proporrions the whole physical system is af- 
fected and marked deviariorts in appearance, growth processes, emotional 
control, and intelligence behavior may result. 

The thy’poids regulate o.tygen merabolism and affect both bodily 
growth and intellectual development. It has been shown that too little 
thyroxine may result In fceble-mindedncss, whereas a proper supply may 
contribute to giftedness. Pronounced underactivity 0/ the thyroids, called 
hypothyroIdlOT, may cause cretinism. Overactivity, or hyperthyroid- 
ism, may cause nervous instabiliy, sleeplessness, and a tendency to over- 
react to sdmuU. These are the outstanding effects. In addition, the thyroid 
influences the activity of other glands. 

The pituitary gland is known as the “master gland” because of its 
direct activity as well as its role in regulating the activity of other glands. 

Its major role lies in the control of growth processes. A deficiency of 
the growth hormone of the pituitary gbnd may cause dwarSsm, while 
an excess may cause gigantism. 

The pancreas produces the hormone insulin, which regulates the utili- 
zation of sugar by the body and also induenccs digestion in general. The 
effects of this gland on personality are perhaps more indirect. 

The hormones of the sex glands are the androgens (male) and the 
estrogens and progestin (female). These honnoncs are produced by both 
the testes and the ovaries bur, in proper sex development, occur in dif- 
ferent proporrions in the male and female. Appearance of seconi^ ax 
characreristics in males and females (pubic hair, change of voice, de- 
velopment of the breasts) is dependent upon the sex honnoncs. 

The adrenal glands secrete two hormones. One of these, adrenaline, 
reinforces the action of the sympathetic ner^■ous sj-stem and thus plays 
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a major role in emotional beha^or. The other hormone, cordn, is im- 
portant in stability of the nervous ^stem and balanced sexual develop- 
ment. 

Other glands of internal secretion are the pineal, parathyroid, ana 
thymus glands. The parathyroids control calcium metabolism and affect 
growth processes, emotional stability, and physical vitality. Little is 
known about the role of the pineal and thymus glands. They seem to 
have no function of special importance in terms of personality develop- 
ment (198, p. 471). Present knowledge indicates that their role is to 
offset excessive activity of other glands at certain periods of life. 

Glandular therapy is, of course, a medical problem. The teacher’s role 
is to recognize that glands play an important part in pupil behavior. 
Knowledge of the operation and function of the endocrine glands is 
far from complete, but the use of such information as we possess has 
resulted in momentous transformations of personality (184, p. ?)» 

3. Physique and personality. A problem which interested students of 
personality even before ptycholog)' was recognized as a scientific study 
is the relationship between physical build and personality. E. Kretschmer 
postulated the theoty that body build formed the basis for certain pM' 
sonality types. According to his vietv the thickset, round person (the 
so-called pyknic body type) was gay, good-humored, and happy* ^The 
lean, underdeveloped person (the asthenic body type) was polite, sen- 
sitive, and cold. The athletic, strong, well-developed, and symmetrical 
body type had a personality midway benvecn those of the pyknic and 
asthenic types. Still another body type, the dysplastic, fits none of the 
foregoing categories because of asymmetrical development; e.g., thickset 
upper body and lean and slight, or muscular, lower body. He is a mixed 
type (i6j). Research supports this theory to a limited extent, but ob- 
jections arc made to it because it tends to place human beings in fixed 
categories. 

TI1C appeal of Kretschmer’s theory’, and similar theories, probably li^ 
in the urgent need to understand personality and thus open the way to 
improved adjustment. Physique is, no doubt, related to personality but 
not so consistently’ as to allow definite personality predictions for iu* 
di\*iduals. Imdocrinc disturbances do manifest themselves in phy’sique and 
social l>ehavjor, as is demonstrated in mongoloids and cretins. There 
be other rehtiomhlps. The fat boy nay be good-humored because he 
can’t fight-not because he is far. 

William 1 1 . Sheldon has postubted three major body builds-thc endo- 
morph (the obese person with abdominal predominance), the ectomorph 
(the lean, delicate individual with large surface in relation to weight), 
and the mesomorph (the athletic type witli a predominance of bone and 
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P5™''*''y o! the extrmix of «ch of these 

types js described as foIloA^’s: 

<?. The endomorph is mclined to physical grarificaoon, is a pleasure 
lover, and enjoys association wth others, 
b. The ectomorph is self-sufficient, enjoys intellectual pureuits, and 
has a sensitive nature. 


c. The mesomorph tn'jays physical exertion, is energetic, and fore 
compennon. An interesting feature of Sheldon's theory is that he pro- 
vides for continuous variation in type rather than postulating a trimodal 
distribution of body types and personality. A given individual is con- 
sidered to have one or more characteristics of each type; for example, 
an extreme endomorph is a 7-1-1, a 1 being assigned for minimum meso- 
JTiorph and ectomorph qualities, and a 7 for maximum features of the type 
concerned. An extreme mesomorph would be a 1-7-1, and an e.xtreme 
ectomorph a 1-1-7. The total is not always 9; a person might be a 2-7-1, 

2 S-4"J> or some other index combinarion of less than e-streme pruporrion 
or a rather balanced distribution of morphological measurements (241). 
An apparent defect in the theory is that each of us has seen heavy-set 
people (endomorphs) who are scholarly and introverted; thin persons 
(ectomorphs) who are lively and active; and bony, muscular individuals 
(mesomorphs) u'ho are passive and phlegmatic. Another unanswered 
question is whether or not the development of a personality at variance 
with bodily predisposition has not been purchased at the cost of stability 
and sound integration. 

In summary, the many unanswered questions about the relationship 
between body build and personality make it imperative that teachers 
take care not to categorize pupils on the basis of superficial observation 
of their physical characteristics. 

4. Environment and personality. In addition to heredity, glandular 
balance, and body build, the environment, too, helps determine person- 
ality development. Modem advances in medicine and hygiene have in- 
fluenced environment and, undoubtedly, personality. Governmental, 
community, and religious institutions and local customs and mores play 
dynamic roles in forming personality. The more insistenrinfluenccs from 
the standpoint of the teacher arc probably the pupil’s home, his socio- 
economic status, and the community’s educational institutions. , 
Ennronment may scrt'c to c»uote«ct much of the influence of hered- 
ity. One study sho^vs that, depending on the environment, children may 
be either like their parents or develop diametricaUy opposed character- 
istics (257). Far instance, children reared in homes where parents arc 
exceedingly dominating tend either to be excessively submissive or to 
develop patterns of behavior quite Uke their parents. This finding is in 
accord sWth the svfdespread belief of child specialists and psychologets 
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that the home is of prime importance in shaping the personality 
teristics of children. If a favorable home environment cannot be achievco 
then the duty of the school is to compensate for the child’s defiaencies 
in love, security, acceptance, or tolerance. 

Teachers must overcome the misconception that there is an average, 
or typical, home. The socioeconomic conditions that prevail in any com- 
munity make for vastly different social goals, ideals, and attitudes m 
various homes (65). There are, for instance, different vocational goa 
and different attitudes toward education. Some parents, for example,^ 0 
not consider a college education for their children, while others taaty 
assume that college is an integral part of living. There are different ata- 
tudes toward such problems as drinking, morality, religion, and racia 
relations. Teachers of civics, sociolog)', and history can quickly discern 
differences in political attitudes. Some pupils will stoutly defend paternal- 
ism in government, while others will as vehemently support free enter- 
prise. 

By the time the student enters high school, his social class has gone a 
long way in determining the “path of life” he will choose. The schoo 
provides a common educational background and some common e^cri- 
ences. But the social lines of the community shape what the particular 
child chooses to learn. A teacher can teach the same material to all pU' 
pils, but the pupils will not learn the same things. What one learns is 
not determined solely by his status in society, but it is certainly 1^“ 
fiucnccd by that status (279, p. 15). 

While recognizing the power of the culture to shape personality, 
must not fo^et the influence of other factors in the growth process. 
The hope for individual initiative and for personal creativeness always 
remains. Many individuals have risen above the restrictions of their so- 
cial katus. Teachers have helped them do so by recognizing their ability 
and encouraging them to view that ability as both a responsibility 
an opportunity. Tlus, in fact, is the finest skill of great teachers. It is 
the author’s conviction that teachers will learn a great deal that is of 
vital significance in their teaching by studying the structure and 
social status of their communities. Certainly one of the more pressing 
psj’chological problems for realistic teachers lies in the need to abandon 
the assumption that the home and socioeconomic status of their pupib 
are similar to their owna. 

Many studies have shown the influence of educators in improring 
community life. Teachers have been known to improve nutritional 
standards in their communities, to persuade citizens to beautify home® 
and yards, and to encourage sanitation projects. But the school s in- 
fluence by no means stops there. An example is the status study of 
sonality made of Locust Point, a section of Baltimore, Maryland. In ® 
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ound that t66 out of r,jo2 school children were 
and pooriy adjusted that only discouraging proph- 
^ seemed to be realistic. It was expected that these 
pupils trould in large numbers become delinquent, alcoholic, fceble- 
nunded, or dependent. But steps were taken to avoid these results A 
school plant was erected that was to serve as the social, educational, and 
recrearional center of the communit)-. Curricular modifications were 
made to fit the needs and developmental status of the children. Teachers 
were carefully selected to provide kindly and realistic education. The 
follow-up study, made seventeen ytats later, showed highly encourag- 
ing results. Of the i6<S pupils in the original surv'ey, data U'cre secured 
on t22. Three-fourths of that number were entirely self-supporting and 
adequately adjusted. The incidence of illegitimacy, prostitution, delin- 
quency, and dependency tvas less than might have been expected in a 
depression period (90). 

It is possible that the prognosis for Locust Point was incorrect. Some 
of the children might have made sarisfactorj’ adjustments as they ma- 
tured. But the data point to the influence of educational philosophy and 
teacher personalit)'. The director of the study. Dr. Ruth Fairbank, gave 
the teachers most of the credit for the transformation of personalities. 
The teachers made lasting impressions on their pupils in terms of moral 
conduct, social behavior, attitudes toward work, and self-respect Sym- 
pathetic to the needs of their pupils, they understood the basic impor- 
tance of Understanding individuals. Aloreovcr, they had confidence in 
their ability to mold personality. 

TTius, though we must recognize the roles of heredity, physique, 
glandular function, and social status in the formation of pcnonality, the 
role of the school and the teachers is also considerable. 

5. Personal response. Tu'o individuals look at the same stimuli in dif- 
ferent ways; they react to the same handicaps, or opportunities, in differ- 
ent manners. The concept of pcnonal response has been incorporated 
into the so-called “triangle of life” (see Fig. js). 

This three-sided aspect of personality suggests that heredity and en- 
vironment do not alone shape the product. They are welded together 
as interdependent influences by the way the individual reacts to what fie 
is and has. As a practical method of motit'ation, the teacher might empha- 
size to pupils that their level of aspiration is as important as are the ob- 
stacles they face. "What one does with what he has is of real consequence. 
Two individuals with apparently the same ability and little apparent 
difference in environment may differ remarkably in their response, avluch 
again indicates that potential is realized in s-arying degrees. 

Stimulating well-directed and vigorous pupil responses is a broad edu- 
cational problem. Teachers can encourage pupils to make maximum use 
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of what they have and to view discouraging environmental condinons 

as a challenge to growth. 

Misconceptions abotit PersonaUty. There arc a fc^v misconceptions 
about personality which descr\'e attention because they can, and some- 
times do, result in errors of judgment and injustice to individual pupils. 

There are some who believe that the color of one's hair is indicative 
of temperament. It is believed, for instance, that red hair indicates a 
volatile temper. There is actually no causal connection whatev’cr. But if 



Fic. 12. The triangle of life. (From H. E. Walter, Genetics, Ness* York: The 
Macmillan Omipany, 1930, p. 4, By penrussion of the publishers.) 

a red-haired child from his earliest memories is told that he will have 
a quick temper, he will come to believe it. He thus has an excuse for 
fallijig to de>'elop emotional controL He tends to live up to what is 
peered of him. It is therefore advisable to discard the belief-to avoid 
es'cn humorous references to this erroneous conception in the presence 
of children. 

A misconception that one occasionally hears has to do wdth a relatioo- 
ship between size and intclb'gcnce. The expressions “He’s a big dumb 
ox or ‘Strong back, weak nund” arc uttered wdth apparent convictio^ 
Actually, there is a slight positive correlation between size and intelH- 
gcnce-the larger one is for his age the more likely he is to be above 
average in mentality. But the correlation is so small that prediction iu 
individual instances has no justifiable basis. Gifted children are tallef 
and heavier, on the average, than their classmates. They are also less 
liely to be myopic, are less likely to have hearing difficulty, have greater 
\ngor, arc less susceptible to disease, and are better adjusted sociall) 
(261, pp. 20/.). But no one of these characteristics is sufficient basis for 
an inference about intelligence for a single individuaL The differences 
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among the traits of gifted, or of average, children, as individuals in a 
group are greater than the differences bet-oeen the groups. 

Ooscly reJared to the misconception about size and intelligence is the 
erroneous notion that one can tell by looking at an individual how 
hnghr he is. “He’s a smarr-looHng youngster” or “See those bright, in- 
telligent eyes" arc e.xpressions fr^uently heard. Such ideas arc Wily 
fallacious. It does happen that dmical tj-pes of feeblc-mindedncss show 
characteristic physical and fadal appearance. But the tj’pical youngster 
in school is quite likely to suffer an injustice if the teacher attempts to 
predict intenigence from his appearance. Teachers acquire the abili^’ 
ro make somctvhar accurate judgments about the incellfgcnce of children, 
but they do so on the basis of their knowledge of the pupils’ capabilitiw. 
E-spcricnccd teachers have been tested in this respect by bein<y asked to 
judge the LQ-s of children from photographs. Not only did the teachers 
varj’ widely in the csrimarcs they made, but it has been iouni that the 
average error in judging all the youngsters was as much as 25 to 30 I.Q. 
points. Judgments formed on any basis other than intelligence tests sup- 
plemented by obser^'ation of behavior are bkely to be completely un- 
reliable. 

The idea that character can be anaij’zed from handwriting is another 
fallacious notion. This procedure may have a pbcc in parlor entertain- 
ment, but it merits no consideration in education. Handwriang is much 
more likely to be influenced by bone smicnirc and muscular organiza- 
rion than by underlying personality trends. Of course the type of hand- 
writing instruction the pupil receives will also have an influence. 

Another misconception that is too w-idely cviient is that intcDcctual 
and character traits are products of race or nationab't)’. Any such traits 
are bkely to be due to environmental conditions under which individuals 
of the race have lived. They are not innate charactcrisrits. 


GUIDING PERSONAUrr DEVELOPMENT 
The Umtts of Individual Development. Among the many unanswered 
questions regsiding personality development one of the most important 
is. “What are the limits of personalit)' ^owth?” Daily observation of 
the people around us leads to the conclusion that there are great differ- 
ences in the extent and direction of petsonalitj’ deveJopmcnr. 1/ environ- 
mental influences could be the same for all there would siil] be marked 
differences. The practical solution to this apprent dilemma is that teach- 
ers must seek to evaluate potential from present development and assume 

that present development has not yet achieved the mr^um. 

Shortly after birth babies begin to reveal prilling mooib. Some 
smilv easily md are rradily plc»»d. Othcra ^ chvraOTmoo«y svbvr. 
Later yeara shots- a continoation of rheso touts. Even drastic changes m 
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environmental influences may not change the fundamental trencfc, though 
the maiufestation of the trend may change. For example, on being ex- 
posed to a happier environment a sober child may show a tenden^ to 
smile more readily than he did formerly, but he still may not smi e as 
readily as another child who is m no happier circumstances. 

The modifiability of personality traits has been experimentally invesn- 
gated, and the results are encouraging. Lois Jack studied the 5 ”*^ 
ascendance, recognizing that there is a kind of “pecking order* in c 
beha\'ior. Children were brought by pairs into a play situation consisting 
of a limited number of sand toys. Ascendant behavior was judged from 
(i) verbally demanding materials, (2) forcefully tr^'ing to get toys, (3) 
obtaining materials, (4) snatching materials, (5) directing the other 
child’s play, (6) securing compliance of the other child, (7) ordenng 
the odier child about, and (8) providing the pattern which the 
child imitated. The more submissive children were given special traimng 
in using the toys in order to build up their confidence. As they gaine^ 
in self-confidence they became more ascendant in comparable experi- 
mental situations (136). 

This experiment was repeated by D. V. Mummery, who verified th® 
earlier Mnclusion that self-confidence underlies manifestation of the trait 


of ascendance. In this study, a “wholesome degree” of ascendance "'as 
emphasized; that is, the cWld was not encouraged to be aggressive or 
dominant, but the experiment was planned to discourage submission 
(* 97 )- 

The teacher who wants to build a child’s confidence may do so b) 
helping him build a skill. If a pupil develops feelings of inferiority be- 
cause of academic difficulties he should be given a chance to demon- 
strate the skills he has. Thus, one poor student who declared he hated 
schoolwork asserted one day that he could ^\'rite a better song than the 
one the class was singing. His teacher encouraged him to try it. He did 
and the song was good. It was sung by his classmates, and thenceforth he 
took a more confident and aggressive prt in classwork. These expen- 
ments and experiences underline the advisability of the teacher’s looking 
for opportunities to give each child a feeling of success and worth- 
School Influences and Fersonality. Without doubt the most important 
influence on personality in the school is the teacher. He is the one who 


sets the tone of the classroom— who establishes the mood of the group- 
Some specific ways in which the teacher himself can create problems 
have been mentioned by Charlotte Buhler. A dominating teacher nuy 
force an already shy child into further withdrawal. A teacher with social- 
class prejudice may generate resistive attitudes on the prt of those chil- 
dren. Teachers who are “colorless, drab” personalities may cause pupib 
to be restive and inattentive (40, pp. 162/.). 
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Tnchers who tend to be too sore of their knowledge should exercise 
humility and stmiulate pupik to question and challenge views. As is 
shown in t^he copter on Cultural Influences, teachere muse guard against 
thinking there is no “right" outside their own social sphere. They must 
rcal^e that “color" in personaUt)’ stems to a marked degree from their 
confidence, competence, and interest in teaenmg. 

The teachers effect on pupil personality can work untold good. A 
juvenile officer, speaking before a dvic group, stated that during the 
Second World War a certain West Coast city had not experienced the 
rise in delinquency that u^s characccmtic of other cities of comparable 
size. He concluded, “This k due to two teachers who seem to have the 
faculty of detecting what we call predclinquenr behavior and the ability 
to do something about it.” 

The role of the teacher is weU ilfustrated m the study of Locust Point,* 
referred to earlier in the chapter. 


Here, again, we find tlie effect of contacts in those early years with 
teachers who were not convictionless, but aggressively determined not to 
lose an opportunity to inculcate good old-fashioned morality, embodying 
principles of decency and respect for individual personality and clean* 
mindedness. The most striking result of this survey is to be found in the 
lasting impression made on these people in childhood by one of the teach- 
ers who came in closest contact with them. Science has no tests to evaluate 
the influence of personality, bur the tests of li/e on growth and develop- 
ment tell the stor}’. 

It is necessary for the teaclier to live a well-rounded life. He must 
sarisfy fus own basic needs before he can be of maximum help to hk 
pupils. Only then can he bring to the classroom the happy, confident, 
optimistic personalit)' that will havx the most beneficent influence on 
the personality development of children. 

The InfiueTice of the CitrricvUmt. The decision about what should be 
included in the program of studies should probably be left to curriculum 
experts. However, guidance in those decisions can be given by educa- 
tional psychologists. Regardless of the specific subjects that are finally 
chosen, generabzotions can be /ormolated from the standpoint of psy- 
chology: (i) The subjects should be meaningful ro rhe pupils, and (2) 
the learning tasks should be within the mental and physical capacity 

of the pvipiL ... , 

No final decision can be made about appropriate learmng tasks for 
children because of the \\’ide individual differences in pupils. However, 
we can be on the lookout for inappropriate learning demands. 

iRuth E. Fairbant. ‘Tlie Subnomiat CMd-Sevcnr«n Ywk After." 
giene, 17:107, April. 1933. 
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The curriculum must be appropriate to the child in order for 
him to approach his potential For example, the parents of a feeble- 
minded girl dreaded having her pbeed in a special class for menmlly 
retarded children. They felt that she needed the stimulation of brighter 
children. They had scolded her and tried to shame her to become more 
like her normal older sister. After repeated conferences with 
chologist and the psj’chiatrist they allowed her to be placed in the Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Development” class. T^e parents learned 
that children with less intelligence than their daughter kne^v more than 
she because the instruction and curriculum were appropriate and the 
children could compete on their own level (146). 

Competition and Cooperation. Competition must be adroitly handled 
by the teacher if personality is to benefit. From the personal standpoint 
it is necessary that competition must match adversaries of equal abili^ 
or status. Competition in which success or failure is ine\'itable for one 
of the opponenK is beneficial neither to the winner nor to the loser. From 
the social standpoint it is desirable that pupils get experience in coopera- 
tive endeavor so that they may feel the thrill of group accomplishment, 
so that their individual talents can be used most advanugeously, and so 
that they -will develop respect for the importance of others. 

Democratic Procedttres. Democratic procedures in the classroom have 
beneficial effects on persooalit)* development. It might be well to discuss 
here the concept of democracy as it relates to education. The ideas of 
liberty, individual welfare, fraternity, equality before the law, and jus- 
tice are familiar to all. But some aspects of democracj' need interpreta- 
tion. Liberty and freedom cannot be isolated from personal responsi- 
bility. While individual welfare b important, thb welfare cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere w'ith the collective welfare of larger social groups* 
Equality before the law and equality of opportunity may not be identica 
concepts. If equality of opportunity means that all adults or all school 
children are given the same work and the same responsibility, then the 
ps}*chological concept of individual differences would deny equality* 
Neither adults nor children arc capable of doing the same tasks 
equal proficiency. It might be well to interpret the educational implica- 
tions of “equality of opportunity’” as “equality’ of opportunity’ commen- 
surate with the individual's ability' to profit from that opportunity*” 

If children arc to det'elop the quality’ of independence that b value 
so highly in our society’ they must be given freedom to think, choose, 
and act on their own. This, howe\'er, must not be confused with lack 
of direction by the teacher. Deinocrac\’, among other things, also means 
the delegation of responsibility’ and ^e development of specialization- 
Tcachcrs have specialized in thrir training and experience for giving 
sp>onsib!e direction and should not neglect to use their w’isdom for the 
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benefit of the pupils, Hoivcw. as pupils gm„-, as they gain experience 
and knowledge, they should be allowed more freedom in self-direction. 

Another aspect of democracy which has great value for wholesome per- 
wnahty development is the concept of the intrinsic worth of the individual 
To the extent that the teacher acnrely recognizes the worth of each child 
he will be enhancing the pupil’s feeling of personal sigm'ficancc and se- 
curity. Among other things, tMs will mean that a pupil should be com- 
mended for the effort he exerts and for the qualit)' of work which is 
proportionate to his present abili^. To say to Sue, “See how neat and 
well behaved Sally is,” is more likely to foster feelings of personal in- 
significance or resentment tov'ard the teacher or Sally than it is to pro- 
vide Sue with an incentive for improrement. Giving appropriate praise, 
taking time to listen to pupils, and showing interest in their comments 
and activities are classroom essentials. 


To be a democratic citizen implies that each individual has a part to 
play that Is significant to others. The theory that there should be no 
social Isolates is thus based on psychological truth as well as on cultural 
mores. The use of sociograms (sec page 304) is one technique by which 
the teacher can encourage activities that will help involve all the chil- 
dren. Encouraging children to work m groups and providing them with 
opportunities to do so is in accord with cxperimencal findings. It has been 
found that at approximately ten yean of age boys become less inter- 
ested in personal achievement than in the success of the team on which 
they are playing (lor). Much schoolwork can be better oriented if 
greater emphasis is placed on group accomplishment rather than upon 
competitive sj'stcms of grading that rcirard only personal achievement 
The Teaehei^s Viev: of Vrobletm. A big step fonvard in helping 


pupils build more healthy personalities will be taken when all teachers 
understand so-called problem behavior. E. K. Wlckman in a still widely 
quoted study showed that teachers were more likely to consider whisper- 
ing, inattenriveness, carelessness in work, tattling, and disordcrliness as 
serious problems and less likely to be concerned about sh}T>ess, with- 
draw'al, and daydreaming (288). Psychiatrists, on the other hand, were 
inclined to take an opposite view. They considered that the more serious 
problems arc shvmcss, withdrawal and daydreaming. Follow-up stud.« 
indicate that in recent years teachers hasx come to sec more clearly the 
serious implications of' such behavior (84), though there is still much 
room for improvement. The contemporary view is that isolateu be- 
havior, whether it be sh\'ness or bullying, should not be cor«idered too 
seriously and that the child should be viewxd m his total bciuuor sy^ 
tern. Any one trait may be of considerable intponance, but m Signifi- 
cance cannot be determined in isolation. It is the frrquenc)' of mamfes- 
tztxon, and combination with other tnhs to form a disturbed pattern of 
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behavior, that is important- and the child, not the trait, that should be 

watched (137). 

Teachers arc in a better position to help personality development when 
they recognize what is important and significant and what might better 
be overlooked. They need to know that the child who reveals several 
atypical behaviors and does so consistently is more in need of attention 
than one who makes a gross but rare mfetep. Moreover, they must real- 
ize that the behavior is a s^'mptom of difficulty and look for the source. 
Again, appropriate help can best be given when the teacher knotv3 some- 
thing of the biological, medical, social, and educational historj’ of the 
child (102). Knowledge of these factors will often lead to the discovery 
of basic needs which are not being fulfilled. 

SUmiART 


Psychological Principle 
Hereditj’ determines the limits for 
development. 

Glands and physique are Integral 
parts of the tool personality*. 

Misconcepdoo: Big people arc un- 
intelligent. 

Misconcepdon: Handutiiing re- 
reals character. 

Misconcepdon: There arc charac- 
teristic racial diiierences in person- 
ality. 

There arc limits to the extent to 
which personality may des-elop. 

The teacher's personality quickly 
and markedly' affects the pupil’s per- 
sonality. 

School curricula arc factors in per- 
sonality des'clopment. 

Democratic living contributes 
much to uholesomc personality' de- 
velopment. 


The slew teachers take of problem 
behavior often contrasts with the 
view taken by psychiatrists. 


Practical Application 
The job of teachers is to help *5 
chfld realize a maximum part of 
inherited potential. . 

Teachers shotild be on the 
for physical deviations that woulo 
complicate the process of adjustmect. 

The chronological age and tn® 
mental age of children are more im- 
portant than physical size. ^ , 

Evaluate character on the 
over-all conduct— not on discrete 
traits. 

Give each child a chance to dem- 
onstrate his character and ability*. 

Avoid poshing, prompting, 
forcing a child to develop at an un- 
naoirai rate. 

The teacher should give attennoo 
to his ovm living regime in order m 
be happy’ and confident in the class- 
room. 

School work should be appmp^ 
ate and meaningful to each child. 
Recognize the intrinsic wo^ ® 
each child. Provide opportunities 
peer relationships. Encourage the de- 
velopment of responsibility and seli- 
dircction, , 

Teachers must Icam that isolated 
symptoms arc less significant than 
patterns of behavior and seek to fiti 
the causes of aty'pical behavior. 
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PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

I. How does Je psychological definidon of personalin' differ from the non 

""" p"" 

3. Cite some examples v/hich seem to sho«- that environment is of primarv 
impomnce m a pamtailat gron-ih processi that heredin- is of primirv im- 
pomnce in others. ' f "r "n 

3. How do popular misconc^lions regarding personality originate? 

coatinuaiion of these misconceptions influence teaching 

5. How can one tell that the limits of development are being reached? 

6. Describe some very recently observed instances in which the personality 

of the teacher h« affected the behavior of pupils. If the effect was negadv^ 
how might the situation have been improved? ’ 

7. Describe the manner in which some subject you have studied has in- 
fluenced your behavior or atdtude. 

8. Suggest changes in teacher education which might serve to improve the 
personality of prospective teachers. 

g. Outline a r^tme for yourself ta your present situation that might en- 
hance your enjoyment of daily life. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Fairbank, Ruth E., “The Subnormal Child-Seventeen Yean After," MentJl 
Hygiene, jjiiyT-ioS, April, 1933. 

This article shotvs in inreresong detail how a good school and carefully se- 
lected, sympathetic teachers can iMuence the development of robust personal- 
ity in childrtn. 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Sebooh, Washington.' Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. National Education Association. 1930, 
pp. 103-115. 

The constructive use of sociometric grouping is dealt wdth in this chapter. 
What a sodometric test is and how it can 6c used is explained in detail so 
that a beginner may construct sociograms for bis own class. 


HjTnes, James L., Jr., Teacher Usten-Tbe Children Speak . . . , NW York: 
Ne^v York Cbmmiace on iMcntal HysKitc of the State Charides Aid Associa- 
tion, 1949. . , , , 

In this booklet, the author stresses the point that teachers have a trmen- 
dous po^vcr to shape the lives of children. U this sbapmg is to be helpful, it 
must be based on a k-nowledgc of the pupil's present personalitj' onentaeoa 

Washbume John N., "Personality Development of the Adolescent," in Paul A. 
Witty and C. E. Skinner (eds.). Mental Hygiene in Modem Education, New 
York: Rinehan & Company, Inc.. I 9 J 9 . P^ *84-138. 

The author of this chapter presents a unique approach to the 


of personalitj'. The discussion 


centers about the fundamental needs of mas- 


teiy, adaptation, arousal, and repose. 
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AVDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Ufe •aitb Junsorf March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave^ New’ York 17- (iS 
min, BW, sd,) 

Junior is followed through a tj’plcal day, which reveals his interests and 
problems. Acceptance of a new brother and refusing to eat are among the 
situations shown. 

Meeting Emotional Needs of CbUdbood: The Groundvork of Democracy, 
New York University Film Ubraij’, 26 Washington Square, New York JO. 
(33 n^ BW, sd.) 

This shows the kind of acdtude toward people and the sense of commurut}’ 
responsibility the child is developing as he grows toward adulthood. 
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THE NATURE AND NURTURE 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


Man is distinguished from the animal largely because of his intelligence. 
Alan’s brain is so highly developed that he can think abstractly, in the 
absence of concrete objects or situations. He can anticipate problems and 
give them attention before they become acute. 

But, of course, no problem is finally and ultimately solved. The basic 
problem of education is, without doubt, a matter of directing intcUigcnce 
to the improvement of perplexing situations. There are some %i’ho say 
that emotional control and direction arc the big casks of education. But 
analysis seems to indicate that if emotion itself is to be wisely controlled 
it must be through directing intelligence. Hence, it seems that there is 
nothing more important for the teacher to understand than the nature 
and nurture of intelligence. 

THE CONCEPT OF INTELLIGENCE 
Definitions of Intelligence, Several definitions of intelligence are sum- 
marized below. 

L. M. Tcrman states that intelligence is the ability to do abstract 
thinking.’ That is, through the itianipulation of symbols (largely «ords> 
the inreUigent peraon is able to think about and deal with tilings and 
ideas without the material presence of objects. Intelligence is thus the 
abilicj’- CO see relationships and to solve problems (262). 

E. L. Thorndike states that intelligence b the abllitj' to make good 
responses and is demonstrated by the capacity to deal effectively tv/th 
novel situations. Jusc as there are different kinds of situations there are 
also different patterns of intcUigencc-dwtracc, mechanical, or soda! 

* Afost of the w'jieJy used :nfeJ%«j« irsis (b«b individual and froup) rwcfnble 
ro a greater or lesser degree the Stanford rwision (Terman's work) of the Sunt^ 
Binet tests. Many of the norms estab&hed are compared with the norms for the 
Stanford test 
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(268, p. 22). For example, an individual who is adept in mechanical pur- 
suits is not necessarily endowed with social adcptness. 

C E. Spearmen postulated the theory that intelligence was composed 
of a general factor (g), a form of general mental energy, and se«ra 
specific factors (s), which were operative in particular situations- The 
g factor of intelligence is present in the specific (r) factors but is not 
equally dominant in all specific factors (249, p. 222). 

L. L. Thurstone presents the idea that inte^gence consists of prim^ 
abilities, such as visualization, perception, numerical, reasoning, verbal, 
memory, and problem solving (269). 

The various definitions above may be summarized in the statement 
that intelligence is the ability to make facile adjustments to ones en- 
vironment. „ 

Intelligence is also defined as “that which intelligence tests measure. 
This statement is unsatisfactory and absurd. It is true only in the sei^® 
that “measured” intelligence is the result of a set of relatively artificial 
performances. But those who formulate intelligence tests have from the 
beginning sought to correlate and corroborate what they found in the 
tests with life situations. Intelligence-test ratings do often correlate posi* 
lively, and sometimes highly, with demonstrated ability to do a job, to 
do academic work, and to solve problems and with the judgment of ex- 
perts who have obsen'cd the behavior of the testees. Intelligence-test 
items are not merely arbitrary questions but are representative sample 
designed to test the individual’s total performance. 

It will be noted that all the definitions of intelligence given above 
mention or infer the matter of adjustment. In this connection one fu^" 
ther definition may be ^ven: “Intelligence, then, may be defined as 
a contposite or organization of abilities to ham, to grasp broad and subtle 
facts, especially abstract facts, vnth alertness and acctrracyy to exercise 
mental control, and to display flexibility and ingenuity in seeking the 
solution of pToblaiu ” * 

The ''Constant l.Qr Theory. A rather sharp controversy' developed 
in the middle 1930’s between adherents to the theory of the “constant 
I.Q.” and those to the theory of the “wandering LQ.” Support for the 
constant I.Q. hypothesis is received from the tj'pical data secured horn 
intelligence testing. By and large, repeated tests of the same individual 
oyer a period of time indicate that mental growth is fairly constant, th^ 
giving rise to the same indicated I.Q. on repeated measurements. This 
may be seen from the graphical representation shown in Fig. ij- 
pcated testing xvill usually not yield exactly the same I.Q. score for a 

* Anhur I. Gat^ Anhor T. Jersad. T. R. McConnell, and Robert G. Challn»"- 
Educuivnj. Ptycbology, jd ed. New York; The .Macmillan Company, ipj®* P- 
Used by permasioa. 
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‘’’“J’"’-' b"" not'd since the fonnulation of the 
gence test and have been attributed to the limitations of the 
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Fig. 13. Schemadc portrayal of constant I.Q. Subject A grows at the rate of 
two years nicntalfy for each nvo years of chronological age. According to the 
formula Mj\yCA. X too = !.<?-, his J.Q. is too at two, four, six, ert, years. 
Subject B grows at the rate of twelve months mentally for each chronological 
period of nine months (four years mentally in three calendar years, etc.) and 
according to the formula has an I.Q. of 133 at any given age. Subject C grows 
at the rate of nine montfis mentally for each calendar year (three years’ mental 
grotith on his fourth birthday) and has an I.Q. of J5> 

testing instrument or to such factors as monvation or application. Fluc- 
tuations were not considered to be indicative of a real change in mental 
ability^. Adherents to the wandering I.Q. theor)’ are in agreement up to 
this point. But fluctuations beyond the range of ten I.Q. points have abo 
been noted in many instances. Whether or not the varying scores indi- 
cate a change in intelligence is the issue. 

The constant I.Q. group maintains that the fluefuations are due fo the 
inadequacies of the test, to the icsfce’s /acfc of understanding of earlier 
tests, or to varying degrees of mot/s-arion or willingness. The A»-anderir^ 
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1 -Q- group believes that fluctuations beyond lo I.Q. points are indicative 
of a real change in the rate of mental growth. The higher score, they 
feeb is an indication of increased ability to adjust to one’s envhoiOTenu 
Many studies have been conducted to determine the possibili^ o 
discovering factors that may stimulate a change in the rate of men 
growth. Some report no significant change. Others provide encourage 
ment for the idea that mental ability involves something more than t e 
mere unfolding of hereditary potential. 

One pioneer study on the changing I.Q. concerned identical rwim 
reared apart. Since identical twins have the same hereditary potenna , 
then any differences in ultimate ability may be presumed to be due to 
environmental difference. In the study of nineteen pairs of nvins, it 
found that in about half the pairs there was little difference in I.Q* 
a period of years (one pair separated at the age of three was tested at 
the age of fifty-nine). This was not surprising, since the quality of 
environments was deemed by the five judges to be quite similar, n 
eight cases the I.Q. varied by lo to 24 points. In five of these cases- 
those who showed the greatest difference in I.Q.— there was a difference 
in schooling of four to founeen years. The estimated educational 
tage of the cn>’ironinent was rated much higher for the nvin wth the 
higher I.Q^ and the social advantages were superior, though not con- 
sistently so (there were a few cases in which the social rating was higher 
with no superiority in I.Q.). The greatest difference was 24 I.Q- pon'^ 
The nvin with the superior raring had been graduated from college an 
had become a teacher. Her nvin had only nvo years of regular schoo 
In the five cases in which differences in schooling were four to fourteen 
years the I.Q. differences were 7, 12, 17, 19, and 24 points (205). 

I.Q. changes in children attending preschool were studied at the Uni 
versity of Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. In one study ir 
found that, on the average, children attending the preschool made 
in accordance with length of time and regubritv of attendance. Gai® 
up to 40 I.Q. points were recorded in some instances. Children who^ at 
tended preschool for three years nude an average gain of 10.5 p®^^ 
Children who originally tested average made greater gains than those 
who originally tested superior— a gain of 18.9 for average children at 
tending over three years and a gain for superior children of ii-5 
(282. pp. 377f.). 

This and other Iowa studies have been criticallv c.xamtned by s'arious 
authorities, and doubts have been raised whether or not the results are 
genuinely encouraging (179 and 244). There are questions about the 
statistical treatment of data, possible bias of examiners who may be ho^ 
ing for favorable results, the effects of practice on the pupils who ta 
the tests, and the shortcomings in the tests themselves. A few of the q^^ 
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dons have been answered, some of the data reanalyzed, and the conclu- 
sions reaffirmed (283). WJiile the stadies have not been disproved, it is 
probably well not to become too enthusiastic about the results. For in- 
stance, popular articles have been written on mental deficiency which 
raise hopes that result in cruel disappointment for parents of retarded 
cliildren. There arc children whose potential is such that any additional 
stimularion beyond what they receive in a relatively easy environment 
will produce only frustration. Environment is only one factor in intel- 
lectual development; one study has assessed environment as comprising 
only 25 per cent of the total determining factors of intcUigence (41). 
Hence, until further data disprove it, a good working hypothesis is that 
appropriately stimulating environments may in some cases have the ef- 
fect of raising the vteasiired intelligence of children but that generally 
it will varj’ but little (3d). 

Two important factors in the changing I.Q. have been noted. One is 
that there must be a vmked change in environment; and the other is 
that greater l.Q. change takes place if the extra stimularion occurs at 
on early age. It is not particularly remarkable that psychologists should 
adhere to the belief that the l.Q. is constant (though fluctuations have 
altvays been recognized). If the child has an intelJecrually stimulating 
home when he is ten years old it is quite likely that he had similar stimu- 
lation at the age of one or two. Moreover, relatively few children are 
provided with the stimulating environments which consrirute the usu^ 
experimental situation. But it now seems to the author that sufficient evi- 
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dence has been accumulated to admit the working of the principle of 
growth. A healthful environment must be given credit for developing 
the individual’s potential to the fullest extent possible. The reciprocal 
roles of heredity and environment in the development of intelligence are 
schematically illustrated in Fig. 14. Certainly, a big problem for c u 
cators is to decide whether operative, or functional, intelligence as stwt 
ulated by the emmoinnent is measured or whether tests measure in er 
ited potential. 

COmELATES OF /NTELLJGEJVCfi 
Age. The ability to adjust to one’s environment increases as the indi 
vidual grows older. Infants have less capacity for adjustment than 0 
six-year-olds, and six-year-olds have less adjustive ability than do nor 
mal twenty-year-olds. The relationship of age to intelligence may occa 
sionally present a problem for teachers. The youngster with the high ^ 
I.Q. in the class may not always be the most intelligent. A child who is 
two years older chronologically than a child whose I.Q. is five or stf 
points higher might actually he more intelligent in terms of adjusm* 
ability (mental age). Teachers must be careful to note the age of cm* 
dren with respect to their intellectual development, particularly m ^ 
primary' grades. A difference of a few montl^ in chronological age or 
mental age will be much less discernible in the secondary school, ro 
example, a parent asked a first-grade teacher how her young son 
getting along in school. The teacher said, “Just fine,” and mentioned 
some of the good habits and attitudes he had developed, but she placed 
little stress on his reading progress. However, his reading w’as what con 
cemed the mother. “He did not get as good a grade as his brother 01“ 
in the first grade.” Tlic teacher knew the answer: “But there’s a 
difference in their ages. Your older boy was bom in January and coul 
not enter school until he was almost seven. Your younger boy was bom 
in December and entered school before his sixth birthday.” . 

Theoretically it appears that intellectual growth ceases at the age 0 
wenty or twenty-five years. Growth is more rapid and continues for * 
longer time for more intelligent persons, while the person of less intclu- 
gcncc grows more slow’ly and ceases to grow at an earlier age. However, 
the important consideration again is the definition of intelligence. Is 
tclligcnce largely a matter of learning ability as such or of learning af’”' 
ity with respect to nezs things? It is conceivable that a person of eighteen 
may be better able to leim something that is evtirely nezv because o 
pcaicr mental retentivity and adaptability. But the more experienced the 
Individual the rarer arc his chances of encountering something enrire*) 
new. Past experience in seeing relationships, discovering meanings, an 
perceiving implications is a factor in learning that is no less important 
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than mental raenrivitj- and adapnbilit,-. The /ifeen-j-car-oH has a Hm- 
itcd background of experience to whieh to attaeh new meanings. The 
tavent>--five-year-oId with appro.eimately the same I.Q, has almost half 
opin as much experience. Tlitis, just as the child of two will leam less 
than a cJjjJd of six \n‘th the same f.Q, the person of th/nj' or forty years 
will Icam more readily than the fifteen-year-old. The older person, de- 
spite somewhat lessened powers in icrms of mental adaptability, can still 
leam. The factors of motivation and time must also be considered. The 
child of school age is urged by teachers and parents to use his learning 
powers. A great deal of his rime is demoted exclusively and intensively to 
learning. The older person Jias less rime to give to learning because of 
family and occupational demands. These statements arc illustrated by 
the e.xpcricncc of GIs in college. It has been noted in many studies that 
the GIs, who were older and more experienced than the non-GI students, 
made better records than had been predicted in comparison with the 
scholarship of students of equivalent intelligence ratings (259). The basis 
for those prcdicrions was taken from data for a college generation which, 
on the avenge, was from f our to six years younger, 

Oscar Kaplan has reviewed and evaluated the research on later adult 
learning, and his conclusions support the foregoing observations. He has 
found that there is a loss in speed of reaction but an increase in depend- 
abiU^’ of judgment. There is a loss In sensory acuity but an increased 
proficiency in taslcs demanding accuracy. Older professors are not uni« 
formly inferior to younger professors in learning. Older persons often 
test loM-er on certain subrests of intelligence rests but test higher in vo- 
cabular)', opposites, and disarranged sentences. All this, he points out, 
indicatM that intelligence tests arc “instruments for the assessment of 
ability rather than capacities.” ^^^hen a mental funcrion is used it does 
not atrophy ( 147). There is a strong temptation to say that, to some de- 
gree, intelligence is a matter of habit. Age is not merely a state of mind, 
ft is a condition to which one must adjust. Bur the fact remains that 
older people can leam. Often they are superior to younger penons be- 
cause of their Itabits and background. One cannot ^cly make inclusive 
generalizations about the relationship of age to mrellige/jce. 

The implicarions of this discussion are perhaps more significant from 
a peisonal viewpoint than from a professional viewpoint. It is prob^y 
never too late, in the great majority of cases, to leant effecavely. The 
factor of experience should not be foigotten in studying the (mrve of 
mental growth. One should not be discouraged because the level of the 
curve is lower at thirty or forty years than it is at menty to tsventj-five 
years. iMotivarfon. clearly defined purposes, confidence, and experience 
ire quite as important to the older person as they are to pupils. 
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Heredity. The parents of gifted children arc generally superior in in 
telligence. The parents of slow leamere are generally below average in 
intelligence. One study shows that almost one-third (31.4 per cent) 0 a 
group of gifted children came from families of professional peop e c 
spite the fact that the professional group constituted only 2.9 P®^ 
of the population studied (260, p. 64). Another study found that 48 pet 
cent of a group of eminent men were the sons of eminent fat en 
(50, p. 28). The chances of a person’s having a father who is Ihte ^ 
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Fic- ly. Schematic representation of intellectual inheritance (potential)' 


M^'hos Who is about one in 2,000, yet of 578 children who were 
and found gifted, three had fathers who were so listed. Other studies 
give similar indications that mental and personality defects, as v'cl ^ 
giftedness, tend to run in families (224). 

principle of heredit)' is further complicated by Gabon’s prindpb 
° regression, that is, a given child theorerically receives o } 

one-half of his hereditj' from hb immediate parents, one-fourth ftc^^ 
his grandparents, one-cighth from hb great-grandparents, etc. Sooner or 
later the ancestry of gifted children and those less richly endowed m 
mtclligencc becomes common stock. The principle of hereditary 
sjon suggests to teachers that they cannot be sure that children of intdl^ 
^ similarly intelligent-or that dull parents will ha'® 
children who arc equally dull In fact, the chances are against that oC' 
CTrrmce. Children tend to regress tov^-ard the average (see Fig* 
Uuldren whose parents have a mid-parent I.Q. of 135 will tend to ha'-® 
a somewhat lower I.Q.~bctwccn 100 and 135. Children whose parents 
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= have a mid-parent I.Q. of 64 viU tend to have a somewhat higher I.Q._ 
bcmcen «4 and too. Howei-er. m terms of probability, there is a greater 
r chance for the more gifted parents to have a cliild with an I.Q. of i<o 
f Chan for parents with a mid-parenr I.Q. of 64 to have such a child. 

. Envxronment. The role of environment in development has already 
; been discussed. Investigations of the changing I.Q. show that individuais 
r evidently develop only that portion of their potential that is required 
by their environments. Many children living in areas of low cultural 
status arc average in intelligence at the younger ages (indicating aver- 
age potential), but as they grow older they have lower I.Q.S in pro- 
portion to their ages. H. Gordon, studying canal-boat children in Eng- 
land, found that younger children had higher I.Q.s than older young- 
sters; children under six years of age averaged about 90 I.Q., while their 
older brothers and sisters averaged about 70 I.Q. (109). 

A similar interpretation can be made of studies on the effect of pre- 
school attendance on rest inrel/igcnce. It has been noted that children 
who score high on initial tests improve less on subsequent tests than do 
those ivho score Jotver on initial tests. This suggests that the brighter 
children have been stimulated to achieve more of their potential, while 
the slower children liave achieved less of their potential and thus re- 
spond to what for them are markedly more stimulating environments. 
Children from orphanages sometimes improve their test ratings after be- 
ing placed in good foster homes. In fact, the I.Q. of such a child often 
resembles the mid-parent I.Q. of the foster parents more closely than it 
does the mid-parene I.Q. of his true parents (54/). 

Such studies as these indicate that the school may stimubtc the pupil’s 
intellectual growth so chat he approaches his maximum potential This 
Avas found in the Locust Point study, although the results were not ex- 
pressed in terms of I.Q. 

Another study, of isolated mountain children, led to the same conclu- 
sion: One's environment stimulates or fails to stimulate the dei-elopnienc 
of hereditar>' potential. In this study, intelligence tests Avere given to 
children from four communirics-one more isolated than the others but 
each more isolated than the community Avhich was used as a control 
Communities Avere selected in Avhich the family stock AA-as much the 
same-English and Scotch-Irish. Although the I.Q3 of six- to eight-year- 
old children Avere much the same in the different areas, the greater the 
isolation die lon er the tested lQ.s at ages above eight. The lower I.a of 
the older children Avere also related ro the amount of schooling. The 
children of the communit)' ivbich had sKty-si.t months of school m 
the tAvelve preceding years had higher LQ.s than the children of the com- 
muniCA' which had thirxj' months of school in the same penod. It was 
concluded that children develop only as the environment demands. The 
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isolated environment was enough to stimulate a child up to four or five 
veais, but as he crew older more stimulation was required to enc ^ 
'continued crouth of intelligence (242). Many questions can be ^kc 
about the study: Did brighter people leave the cot^umtjr 
the same children used on repeated tests? Are standard intelligence 
fair to mountain children? These arc questions worth n 

But whatever the anst\*ers, we cannot afford to take chances c 

by deliberately withholding from them the best cultural environm 

. ' Uwtnal 

Broad factors in the environment that are conducive to inte 
CTOwth caimot be sharply differentiated from those factors that 
physical and emotional health. Good medical care and proper P ; 
an important part in providing the child with good health, without u ^ 
his abilit}' to learn is hampered. Cliild special!^ affirm that loving 
essential to the growing individuaL Parents and teachers who^ are ^ 
inely interested in children are generous with love and affecDon. i 
over, the earlier such beneticent influences are provided the more 
fective the}* are in fostering optimum mental grotvth. 

Sex, A great deal of research has been done on the relation of ^ 
intelligence- The results do not confirm the contentions that boj'S 
superior to girls or vice versa. Rather, the}* indicate that there tfc ^ 
ferenc lands of intelligence. Males on the average demonstrate . 
perioritj* over females in the ability to reason and to detect simiw^ 
and in certain aspects of general information. Females on the 
demonstrate slight superiorit}* in memor}', language usage, and ^ 
comparisons. It is commonly observed that girls develop ^ 

langmgc usage at an earlier age. Bovs show creater variabilit} ^ 

do girls in the range of intelligence; that is, more boj'S than . 

defective in intelligence, but also more boys than girls are mark ; 

... .-Hr as 

Any differences in intelligence berween boys and girls are so sug 

to have no significance for educational procedures. Moreover, 
differences may be due as much to cultural differences— the role asig^ 
to the sexes by sodct}*-as they arc to innate factors. The significant con^ 
elusion to be drawn b that differences benveen the sexes are smaller an 
much less significant than the differences wchin the sex. There rnust^ ^ 
no differentiation in treatment of boys and girk based on an assump^ 
that one sex b brighter than the other. ^ 

Race. Widespread notions about differences in intelligence 
races are also based on tenuous assumptions. Research studies reach 
same conclusion-that differences between the races in matters of 
gcnce arc much less significant than the differences within the race. 
most cogent statement in thb whole matter b that formulated by P^ ' 
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VVi^; ‘Let US therefore abandon a supemirfous anachronism which 
leads us to stigmatize various racial groups and to condemn them to 
tnftjgre educational experience and opportuniij'.” * 

^ It is true that many studies show that when a {;roup of Negroes, In- 
dians, or Mexicans are given an intelligence test the average score may 
be somewhat lou-er (y to to I.Q. points) than the average of a group 
of white children. Such data, acquired in the earlier dap of mental test- 
ing, have been taken at face value. It is now the consensus of psj'cholo 
gists ^at test data must be interpreted. It appears that differences are 
negligible if all the groups being sradied have the same cultural and 
educational enrironment. Therefore, teachers must be just as aware of 
the potentialities that reside within individual members of a minoritj’ 
group as they are of children of majority groups. 

Emotional Factors. The dean of a certain school of education told of 


an experience he had had with aptitude tests. A man who wanted to 
study for his doctor’s degree took the prescribed qualidcat/ons tests. 
His score on the mental-ability test disqualified him. He went to another 
school with an equally good academic program but where different criteria 
of admission wxrc used. The student obtained his degree with honors and 
later became one of the outstanding men in his field. The dean of the school 
which had disqualified him said, “I am sure that the test gave a good indica- 
tion of his ability but there b one thing it did not $how-hb dciermina- 
don and drive to use what he had to good effect." Thb assertion indi- 
cates that “test intelligence" and the ability to use what one has arc not 
perfectly and positively correlated. 

It b common for teachers to become well acquainted w ith a given 
pupil, judge Wm to be average, superior, or dull on the basis of Im 
work, and then dbcover that the recorded intelligence score of the 
pupil is at wide variance with their otherwise justified judgment. They 
note frequently that the child with an I.Q. of 100 is accomplishing just 
as much as b the one with an l.Q. of 110, despite the fact that the latter 


b living up to reasonable expectations. 

These statements arc not based on chance observations— though such 
evidence b not necessarily without weight. Experimental studies show 
that w'hcn babies in orphanages arc cuddled, talked to. and cared for 
Individually they rBpond by tetaj more and alert, talk mort- 

or try to talk more-and pUy more comtnictivcly. &mc of the p.ns 
made in imclliscncc-tcst mting by children attending pretchool are 
attributed to the fact that the child has become bener ad|„tmd to hn 
new situation and has established rapport wth the ciammer (to<S, p. 97)- 


. Paal A. Winv ia Charles E. Skinner (edj. _E/.e»W P-StWaO. N- ''0^: 
Prenrice-Haa, fn'e, rejA p >7“^ by pernnasion. 
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1 of the 


If intelligence is considered to be inherent in the composiuon i 
nervous structure, it may be doubted that emotional factors “““““ 
Intelligence. However, if we accept the view that intelligence is the a 
ity to adjust to one’s environment, then there can be httle doubt t ^ 
emotional factors do have an influence. It is for this reason that mte ■ 
gence tests are not administered during the opening days of schoo , 
only after the child has become somewhat adjusted to the situation i 

which he finds himself. . ,. nd 

For teachers, the importance of the reciprocal role of intelligence a 
emotion lies mainly in helping the pupil make effective use of what e 
has. Fear generated in the classroom by threatening punishment an 
failure must be avoided. Interpersonal dislike and even hatred among 
students must be avoided by shuiming autocratic and highly competim 
situations. Anger and frustration should be reduced by seeing to it t a 
the tasks assigned are appropriate to each child’s ability. Constructi^ 
emotions must be employed by seeing that each pupil gets some sao^ 
faction from achievement. Cooperative activities should be encourage 
so that friendliness and s)’mpathy will be generated. Pupils should see 
clearly the goals toward which they arc working and should be 
to realize tlut the goals have personal pertinence. Democratic metho 
should be employed so that each child has a feeling of personal wort . 
Provisions for individual differences are inherent in all these suggesnoitf* 
Diffcrenriaced assignments enhance feelings of security, provide tn 
thrill of accomplishment, and make the pupil feel that both his limita- 
tions and his abilities are recognized by others. 

Health and Physique. Studies have previously been cited which sho'' 
that gifted children are, on the average, taller, heavier, and healthier an 
have fewer sensory defects than those with less intelligence. Obviously, 
when one is in good health he has a greater drive to participate vigorously 
in difficult situations. Perhaps teachers can do little about the child s 
health, but that little may be the weight that tips the balance in favo^ 
of a higher operative intelligence. 

There is some evidence that diet plaj’s a part in the growth and de\el 
opment of intelligence. In one instance, forty-one children who were 
diagnosed as malnourished were matched with a group of control chil- 
dren and were fed a more nutritional diet for a year and a half to 
years. The experimental children averaged a gain of lo I.Q. points, 
the greatest gains accruing to tiie children below four years of age. Tbe 
control children did not gain (214). Gains ranging from slight to markc 
have been noted after providing additional amounts of thiamine in chi 
dren s diet. Even if the early gain is only slight, it is felt that the cumo 
lativc gains over a period of years may mean the difference 
superiority and mediocrity (tt6). Numerous studies attest to the valii® 
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of adequate amounls of milt in increasing children's height and weight 
but a study in Scotland indicated that gieing childten milk in addition' 
to the usual allowances had the effect not only of improving genetal 
iiealth but also of increasing mental alertness (169), 

Of course, not all the teacher's problems will be solved by enriched 
diets. But increased learning ability comes from many small improve- 
ments. ' 


The responsibiUty of the school for the pupil’s diet has been only 
sporadically recognized. There is a more widespread recognition of re- 
sponsibility when it comes to the matter of sensory acuity. When a 
child is cut off from intimate contact with his environment by vatying 
degrees of visual or auditorj’^ handicap, his inrellecrual development is 
handicapped. Defective vision or hearing is an insufficient basis upon 
which to judge that a given child will have less than average intelli- 
gence. But when hundreds of children with such defects are consid- 
ered, a tendency is noted for those with sensory defects to have slightly 
lower than average intelligence In proportion to the seriousness of the 
defect. A child who does not see and hear clearly has a poorer opera- 
tional environment chan the child who has normal sensorj' acuity. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the hearing defect or visual han- 
dicap cannot be corrected. In such cases it is desirable that the regular 
program of work be adapted to the child. Recognition of the importance 
of such procedures is growing, but at the present time it is estimated that 
only about lo per cent of the pupils in need of special work programs 
are receiving them.* 

One implicaoon of the foregoing data is that teachers should be aware 
of the importance of health factors and sensory defects if they arc to help 
each child achieve his optimum developmenr. They should also pay at- 
tention to the results of periodic physical esaminations. They should be 
alert to the tymptoms of fatigue and sensory handicaps. Restlessness, 
drowsiness, inattentivencss, frequent illnesses, unexplained nosebleed, de- 
creasing accomplishment in school, pallor, and pains in muscles and joints 
should ser\’e as signals to the teacher that the child needs medical help. 

Since if Js esrimared that hearing defects may occur in as many as 11 
per cent of all school children, it is important that reachers know some 
of the s)-mptoms of hearing difficulty. When a child is suspected of hav- 
ing such difficulty he should be given an audiomcrric examination and/or 
referred to an otologist. Some of these tymptoms arc (74). 

I. Inability to locate the direction from which soumis come 

2! More than normal use of hands in making wants known 


b rtcommtndcd that tcachen become 
coorscs in the edocadon of excepoW chBdfen or by reading boot* on the 
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3. A voice ivhich lacks an intonation pattern and resonance 

4. Faulty equilibrium 

5. Faulty articularion and mispronounciation of common words 

6. Inattention and frequent mistakes in carding out directions 

7. Turning the head to catch the sound with the better ear 

8. Request for repetition of words 

9. Unusual mistakes in taking dictation 

10. Visible moisture or discharge from the ear 
ri. Frequent earaches 

12. Complaints of noises in the head 

Estimates of the amount of visual difficulty which prevails amo^ 
school children run almost to 20 per cent. Hence, it is significant that 
teachcre be aware of s)’mpto7ns u'hich may indicate the need for pr^ 
fessional visual examinations. Some of these symptoms are (104, p- 29^/* 

1. Excessive blinking when reading or regarding small objects 

2. Excessive nervousness and frequent fits of temper 

3. Attempts to brush away nonexistent impediments 

4. Book held in abnormal position— too close or loo far away 

5. Head tilted to one side when reading. Shifts angle of perception 

6 . Restlessness and ner%’ousness after reading or viewing a movie 

7. Inattentiveness during wall-chart or map -work 

8. Irritated eyes (eyes become watery or the pupil cries after reading) 

9. Inattentiveness after a short period of reading 

10. Face distorted when reading or looking at distant objects 

1 1. One eye shut when reading. Letters confused and random guesses 
at words 

ADAPTATIONS TO INTELLECTUAL DIFFERENCES 
The student of educational psychology may be able to recite th® 
proven facts about differences in intelligence: How many pupils cluster 
about the average, what the range of differences is, and how many pupils 
arc at the extremes of the distribution. The books tell us that intelligence 
is a matter of degree. The difference bet^veen a pupil with an I.Q* ° 
130 and a pupil vrith one of 70 is a matter of degree. But all this infor-" 
nution remains theoretical until the beginning teacher sees these diffet' 
enccs in the classroom and begins to appreciate their significance. 

The differences between Johnny with his I.Q. of 130 and Tonun)' 
with his I.Q. of 70 seem to be much more than a matter of degree- Johnny 
quickly covers the material that was assigned and asks penetrating qn'*' 
tions about what he has read. These questions suggest to the teacher 
extra reading and research that will be of interest to him. Johnny sho^yX 
comes back with suggestions of his own for additional research, which 
the teacher readily endorses. The teacher’s job here is to provide 
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couwgement and keep out of the pupil’s way. Tommy, on the other 
hand, after repeated explanations, varied approaches, and concrete ex- 
planations comes up with absurd answers. Tommy was a very nice bo)', 
but he just did not seem to understand geomctiy, JEjrpJaiudon, drill, and 
demonstration seemed to have no effect. Finally, while studying parallel 
chords intersecting a circle, Tommy iras asked why angle /f was equal 
to angle B. He replied, "The square on the hj-potenuse of a right-angle 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides.” “Ihis 
was the payoff. He was told to "study” Natioml Geographic, for which 
he would receive a passing grade. Thfe, of course, is not a solution; it 
is a bypassing of the problem. 

Your study of intelligence will have little meaning unless it suggests 
techniques for dealing with the differences that you will inevitably en- 
counter in your teaching career. We can admit that the aims of educa- 
tion arc the same for every Individual: health, command of the funda- 
mental processes of living, worthy home membership, vocational effi- 
ciency, civic participation, use of leisure dme, character, and so on. But 
the approach to these aims must of necessity be varied. 

Suggestions for Dealing ustb Slow Learvers. The following ohsen-a- 
tions will serve to show how knowledge of the psjxholog)* of individual 
differences and of the nature of intelligence m.iy be applied to the class- 
room situation. They will abo serv'c to illustrate the futility of directing 
teaching at a hyporheeical average pupil. 

1. The slow learner w'ill be more strongly motivated by prabe than 
by critidsm. 

2. Examples, experiences, demonstrations, and illustrations sen-e to 
make learnings concrete. 

3. Repetition of facts in different contexts and drill on fundamentab 
(such as numbers and English usage) will he helpful. 

4. Emphasis should be placed on the development of traits of punc- 
tualic)', neatness, health, etc., with specific suggesdons for practical ap- 
plications. 

5. Slow developmental rates require pdcnce. 

6 Specific direction and prescription are desirable and gratifying. 

7 Reading and number svork should emphasize everj-day siniaoons. 

such as reading signs and directions, making change. Illustrations should 
be simple and specific. ... .• 

8 Abilities in various areas-music. manual arts, anthmctic. reading-- 
wiU \-3ry M'idtly. and a" artcnipt must be made to cap.tatee on pupils 

’"“•^morion mast of necessity b e hy ly dependent on ^ 

cbtonolopcal aye. Gnding must be based on petsonalu,- grossah rather 
than on academic achievement. 
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10. Immediate rewards, short-term goals, praise, and encouragement 
are effective motivators. The slow learner appreciates being told wnat 

to do. . L- 

11. Schoohvork should be closely related to the simple occupaoons tnc 
slow learner will probably have as an adult. 

Suggestions for Dealing 'ivith Gifted Children. A basic problem ^ ° 
cadonal psychology must always be that of recogniang and making a 
tadons for individual differences. There are, nevertheless, some genera ^ 
zadons about groups of indi\'iduals that will be pertinent. The follo'VTn^ 
points should be considered as being indicative rather than unifo y 
applicable to all superior children. 

1. Blame and censure will be more effective with the gifted child t 

with the slow learner— though this should not be interpreted as a bla 'Ct 
recommendation. , , 

2. Verbal descriptions and generalizations can serve to abbreviate an 
consolidate learnings. 

3. Repetition is boring. Study beyond that required of the average 0 
slow learner is stimulating and gratifying to the gifted child. 

4. Character traits are important but will be developed through cha - 
lenge, meaning, and elaboration of school tasks. 

5. An abundant supply of books, laboratory equipment, and illusttS' 
live material must be provided. From these the bright child may select 
and utilize such materials as arc in accord with his personal aims. 

6. Reading should expand, clarify, and enrich daily experiences. Num- 
bers can be used as tools for thinking and for consolidating generau^i' 


Qons. 

7. Abilities are more evenly distributed among gifted children than 
among slow learners. For gifted children emphasis should be placed on 
well-rounded development and the expansion of interests rather than on 


existing interests to the exclusion of diversification. 

8. Acceleration (skipping of grades) is recommended up to tivo yeass, 
provided the child fits the socbl and interest level of the other students 
in the grade to which he is promoted. Grading can be rigidly based on 
academic performance and on expectation. 

9- Typically, the gifted child has much drive and originality. Permis- 
siveness and challenge arc more effective than prescription of work. 

10. School work can profitably be of traditional academic nature, de 
signed to give a liberal background for later professional preparation. 


Vsycbologici] rrinciple Practical Application 

Intelligence constitutes man’s great- Fostering intellectual growth B * 
est resource for adjustment. prime rcsponsibilit>- of the school. 
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intelligence may te thought of as 
the ability to make facile adjustments. 

Intelligence rests do not measure 
innate intelligcnce—thcy do indicate 
operational intelligence. 

Although the l.Q. may remain con- 
stant, intelligence develops with age. 

The age at wluch intellectual 
growth ceases is open to interpreta- 
tion. 

Poor environments result in re- 
tarded mental development. 

Differences in intelligence between 
the sexes are slight and seem to be a 
function of culture. 

rntelligenee differs less between 
races than docs intelligence of Indi- 
viduals within a race. 

Pleasant emotions stimulate the 
maximum use of intelligence. 

Intelligence is postuvely correlated 
with size and healtlt 

Sensor}' defects keep pupils from 
intimate contact u-ith their environ- 
ment. 

For slosv learners, the method and 
curncuium should be adapted to suit 
their needs. 

Bright children require less con- 
stant supervision, greater freedom. 


Schools can foster adjustment by 
teaching facts and their usage. 

An l.Q. score should be regarded 
by teachers as indicative of develop- 
fnenra! rate— nor of poteadoL 
An l.Q. is of less value than MA. 
in predicting success in reading, alge- 
bra, etc. 

Teachers may safely assume that 
the ability to adjust may grow 
throughout a lifetime. 

Enviroftmencs must be developed 
which are individually appropriate. 

Teachers must avoid iafeiimg dif- 
ferences on the basis of sex. 

It is unrealistic and undemocratic 
to differentiate instruction or oppor- 
tuaity on die basis of race. 

Motivation-success, feelings of 
worth and securiy, etc.— deserves at- 
tention. 

Teachers must avoid inferring dull- 
ness from large size or brightness 
from small size. 

Regular phj’slcal examinations are 
a vital function of the school. Teach- 
ers must be aware of ^Ical S}’mp- 
toms of sensory defects. 

Inscmctiort should be concrete, spe- 
cific, detailed, richly illustrated, and 
practical and should be based on 
sborr-rerm goals. 

The teacher’s job is to challenge, 
give general directions, and provide 
freedom for gifted childreo. 


PBOBLEAIS AND EXERCISES 

1. What arc the practical implications of a definition of intelligence? What 
definition of inienigencc seems most appropriate for teachers? 

2. Cite evidence Sased on observation of your acquaintances that there are 

different kinds of infcJIigcnce. . » l j 

1. Is it more impornnt for the primacy teacher or for seconday schwl 
tcalher to know the chronological age of his pupils? Give reasons for jour 

Vol. 17 (April. I9JJ). PP- 
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6. Has your school experience given you any reason to f 

teachers think there is a difference between boys and girls m the rates 
mental development? . . u-i;pf in 

7. Have you heard in recent conversauons any evidence ot a oci\ 

innate racial differences in intelligence? ^ • 1 r in 

8. Discuss with some teacher you know the subject ‘ emotional lac 
intellectual development” and report your findings in class. . . t, 

9. Would differentiated instruction for slow learners and for bngnt erm- 

dren be undemocratic? ^ 

10. What factors would you consider in judging whether or 

grade child who has not achieved grade standards should be promoted. ^ 

11. Would you give a bright child who was at the top of his class in an 
meric, but who had not applied himself diligently to his work, the top gra 
in the class? E-xplain your ans^^-er. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Garrison, Karl C., The Psychology of Exceptional CbiJdren, rev. ed., 

York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950, pp. 117-200. ^ 

The chapters indicate the limitations that arc placed on education bj 
intelligence but stress the hope that more can be done if there is 
derstanding and if appropriate school adjustments are made in method 
curricula. 

Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Thinj'-ninth Yearbook of the 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 11 , distributed by University of 
cago Press, Chicago, 1940. , 

The chapters “Factors Influencing the Grosv’th of Intelligence ^ ^ 

Children,” “Retest Changes in the IQ in Certain Superior Schools,” and 1 ^^ 
Studies on the Effects of Schooling” are especially pertinent to the mate 
presented in this chapter. 

Olson, Willard C, Child Development, Boston: D. C. Heath and Companjt 
1949, pp. 91-117. _ 

Factors such as heredity, environment, and health are discussed m reia 
to intellectual development. An impKinant section is that w'hich relates voca^^ 
ularj' and language to mental growth- 

W^tty', Paul A. (ed.). The Gifted Child (The American Association fo^ 
Gifted Children), Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, pP- -n 

These two chapters deal with the nature of provirions for gifted ^^.1 
and evaluate their relative worth. A detailed analysis is made of a high sen 
of saence that devoted particular attention to the development of the 
tialiries which gifted children possess. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Attitudes and Health, Coronet Films, Inc., 65 East South Water, Chicago 
(10 min, BW or C, sd.) . 

A discussion of psj’chosomatic illness leads Marvin Baker to think of his 
mcnul health. Disappointment over failure to make the basketball team a" 
subsequent poor schoolwork lead him to rethink his atrirodes. 
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Cowjseling-hs Tools ojid Techniques, Ciri F. Mahnke Prodactions, 215 East 
Third St^ Dcs Moines 9, lou-a. (ao nun, BW, sd.) 

Shows guidance at work in the secondary school. Deals with such things 
as the counselor’s preparation, establishing rapporr, studying problems, and 
pbnning a course of action with the individual. 

Guidance Problem for School and Home, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versitj'. New York 27. (18 min, BW, sd.) 

Danny's social adjustment and schoolwork are poor. He has ability but lacks 
interest. His teacher discusses the problem with Danny's mother, and the prin- 
dpal and others work with Danny for improved adjustment. 
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THE NATURE AND MEASUREMENT 
OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The student of educational psychology svill soon be faced by a c ass 
of students. Whether that class is composed of first-graders, fifth-gra ers, 
or high school seniors, the members will by no means be alike. If t 
are thiit)’ pupils in the class, there are many more than thirty problerw 
to solve if the teacher wishes to be effective. His words of advice w 
be attentively listened to by some; others may not even know he is 
ing. Some will quickly and eagerly do the tasks he assigns, others 
do them steadily but slowly, while still others will fail to do them at a • 
Qassification of these pupils into interest groups or abilit)’^ groups w 
reduce the range of differences and make teaching somewhat easier. hOw 
it is safe to predict that your success in teaching will in large measure 
depend upon your understanding of these differences and upon your 
abilit)* to capitalize upon them. 

SOME DASJC CONSIDERATIONS 
The NowjjI Curve of Distribution. An understanding of the extent 
of pupil differences can he approached by examining what is kno%''n as 
the “normal curi'c of distribution.*’ This cur\'c is a graphical rcprescnca 
tion of the degree of similari^' and the range of differences that 
found when a large group of individuals is measured for any one trait* 
such as height, weight, intelligence, knowledge, interest, or friendliness- 
Figure i6 shows sc\’cn different measurements. Item i, intelligence, shou'S 
that the I.Q. of the great majorin* of children ranges between 9 ® 
no. The flatter curs-c shows a greater over-all range in I.Q., from 6o to 
140, %rith fewer falling between the points of major cluster (90 to no)- 
Items 2, 3, and 4 show the range and cluster of specific traits of 
alit)'. Data for such cs-aluations may come from a combination of pup»" 
pupil ratings, teacher judgments, and pcrsonalit)' inventories. Item 5 
indicative of difTcrcnces in knowledge that will characterize any group- 
In a n-pical fifth grade, reading ahilitj- will cluster about fifth-grade 

Z22 
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renTrrS W™"* “V'" i-"d ^ far irifl Msily 

iritwr ‘•‘fferences y-ould be foend in hnguage usage, veeabulary, 

homogeneous group (e.g, one selected on the basis of high I Q for a 

SZ ““I be marked differences, though- the 

range might be less and the point of major cluster would be higher. Items 
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It* 14, 14 teeth 


eg* 9, 80 lb, girt* 


Fio. id. Normal curve of distriburion. (The cur\-e will be higher for groups 
in which some selection has been made— flatter when individuals in the group 
are unselected.) 


6 and 7 show' differences in ages among children -with fourteen teeth and 
the weight of several girls at age nine. Each of the sct'cn items should 
be considered as unrelated to the rest. 

It is highly likely that some of the individuals in your educational 
psychology class hare as much ArfWH-W'gtf shout the subject st the be- 
ginning of the term as others will have at the end of the term. Thh will 
occur in spite of the fact that dicrc has been a process of selection going 
on since the beginning of your school careers. All this indicates the fu- 
tility of attempting to teach all pupOs as though they were “average. 
Even in the matter of reading, where well over onc-half of the fifth- 
grade class (see Fig. itf) reads at just about fifth-grade level, anotiicr 
curve would show a w’idc range in the type of reading material of inter- 
est to various members of the class. Tlie most impomnt practical prob- 
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lems that you will meet in the classroom-discipline and motivation 
hinne upon a functional knowledge of individual differences. 

The Fallacy of Distinct Types. These are fat people and there arc 
ones. There are those at the top or bottom of a group with respect to 
particular characteristic. Some people arc introverts more of t c 
than they are extrovertsj.somc people arc bright in most things an o 
are rather consistently dull. But the notion that these extrcnies o 
tribudon constitute sharply demarcated types has been repeatedly deni 
by scientific investigation. There are not just two types of sm cnK » 
an educational psychology class or just three types of pupils in a t 
grade class. Yet "fifth-graders,” “good readers,” “cooperative pupils, 
“ten-year-olds” are terms which are used as though they were clwry 
defined types. In a recently published book one learns that seven-) ear 
olds are sensitive to the feelings of those about them and desire 
The interests of boys and girls are growing apart. They are full of ener^ 
but tire easily, they think in concrete terms; they arc highly compeum^^ 
and they enjoy songs, nature stories, and movies. They are beginning 
understand time and money. Such information about seven-year-olds ma) 
be helpful to teachers if, in addition, it is understood that many of ^ 
things can be safely said of five-year-olds. Sot;;? of these charactenstJ 
will not appear until age nine in xw/e individuals. In short, the denn g 
of characteristics must not blind teachers and parents to the fact of 
dividual differences. Types do exist, but only as hypothetical averag 
(fifth-graders) or as extremes of a distribution (fat and lean). 

This proclivity of man to classify anything and everj’thing on the 
of hard and fast lines of demarcation has met with considerable obje 
from both statistical and psychological angles. While it is a well-^o^ 
truism that men differ among themselves in a great many respects, it is 
vious upon critical reflection that unless we insist upon comparing 
tively few extreme cases usually available, they do not necessarily diner 
the clear-cut type sense.' 


Knowing the general characteristics of a group, the typical interests 
of pupils of a given age, or the potentialities of children with kno"’® 
mental ages can help the teacher in directing instruction to the app^^ 
mate center of the group (loo). But a great deal of instructional eflo 
will be futile— information will fall on deaf ears— unless the teacher ap- 
preciates the fact that there arc pupils at the extreme ends of the curve* 
It must also be realized that those in the center of the curve on one 
measurement may be at the extreme ends by another kind of measi^" 
ment. It has been found, for instance, that pupils from the lower class 

* Louis P. Thorpe, Psyebologieal Foundations of PersoTulity, New York: 

Hill Book Company, Inc, 1938, p. J14. 
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of sodejj- who are high on the intelligence cnn-e do not rank as coni- 
paraavely high m achievement as do middle-class pupils. Middle-class 
^ect for education is not shared by those of the lower social class 
Yet ordinarily teachere tend to treat pupils with similar intelli- 
gence as if they had similar motivations. 

Tie Value of Digereaces. While individual differences are a great 
problem to teachers, they are of immeasurable value to society. In primi- 
tive groups, when each family group produced its omi food, made its 
own shelter, and constructed its oivn clothes, it was probably advan- 
tageous for everyone to possess much the same kind of slcill and knowl- 
edge. But in a complex and highly integrated society such as wc live in 
today, specialization and uniqueness form the very basis of continued 
existence. One man makes his contribution to the welfare of society as 
a whole by becoming a scientist (and in a specialized area). Another 
makes his contribution by becoming a philosopher. Another becomes a 
teacher, another a homemaker, and soU another a distributor of goods. 
Each must have special understanding, orientation, and knowledge. 

Individual differences are of value to the individual. While one may 
not have great finger dexterit}', he may be an elective tticher. Another 
may be gifted in M'orkiog with the abstractions of mathematics and may 
help others through his manipulation of figures, at the same time gaining 
satisfaction for himself through recognition and achierement This, of 
course, does not mean that one ttnil always be able to do the things he 
would most like to do, nor does it mean that pupik in school should do 
only those things that they like to do. The fact is that in the world of 
work, the individual svill frequently have to do the kind of work that 
has to be done. However, there 'will be a fortunate fev’ who can make 
their choices on the basis of interest and aptitude (66, p. 27/). Individ- 
uality provides the basis for greater freedom in personal development. 

If the values of individual differences are to be capitalized upon the 
school must recognize Its obligation in developing them. These values 
give meaning to the statement so often made in books in method and 
psychology: "We must take children where w-e find them.” The orien- 
tation point in democratic education should be the tmiqueness of each 
child-not the notion that all children should conform to arbitrary stand- 
ards of accomplishment and conduct. Mass education has its merits in 
disseminating basic knowledge; but individual education holds forth the 
promise of improved society and personal realization. Fortunately, we 
know something about what should be done in regard to Individual dif- 
ferences-many schools are doing excellent jobs in this r^ect I: « 
recocnized, for instance, that since the high schools are cnrojlmg an 
selected group of pupils procedures sviU have to be vaned. 
of insmicdon used at the secondary level can profitably be more hke 
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those used in the primary school (122). It has been suggested that college 
instructors might profitably employ some of the techniques of prog^ 
sive education” (218). It is up to the teacher to put more theorencai 
knowledge into practice in his classroom. 

MEASUREMENT OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
Limits of Meamremenu Human traits are so complex, so intermlatctJ, 
that precise measurement is difficult— if not impossible— for most of ^ 
Devices are available to measure height, weight, blood pressure, w tc 
corpuscles, albumin, bone ossification, and the like. But no tools are 
available to measure intelligence, drive, honesty, social adjustment, etc. 
However, we can and do get valuable appTOxhnatioTis of these traio ot 
qualities, and we can make evaluations on the basis of test data, ^et 
is important that classroom teachers know that mathematically 
data are not presently available in the realm of psychological tests U 3 * 
p. 103). This should lead them to an evaluation, or interpretation, of ® 
results of an intelligence test, a personality inventory, or a rating * 
It may be that someday it •will be possible to measure intelligence bj 
means of brain waves, motivation through an analj’sis of blood chemis- 
try, or honest)’ through a psychogalvanometer. But the hope is a 
one because of the changing and unpredictable ps)’chological environ- 
ment and the growing individual . 

It might be helpful to remember that a test is a sample— a sample 0 
blood, a sample of behavior, or a sample of a total situation. 
samples enable the investigator to make a more accurate guess about tne 
total than if he had to operate completely in the dark. For example* a 
diamond drill is bored into a mountain from different positions and ^ 
different angles. This enables the encineer to determine the length, 
breadth, and depth of an ore-bearing *fault. The assayer then analj^es 
different sections of the core taken by the diamond drill and determines 
the richness of the ore in terms of the amount of worthless rock, copper* 
silver, and lead for each section of the core. But the final judgment about 
the amount and qualic)* of the ore can only be determined by driving a 
tunnel taking out the ore, and having it milled. Do the niineowncrs of 
stockholders get rich? It depends on the efficienc)’ of the mining, the 
market \*alue of the ore at the time it is shipped, the distance and avau- 
abilit)’ of transportation, and the honesty of the bookkeeper. Tests (sa^ 
pics) have played a part in the solution of a problem. They have reduced 
the possibilit)’ of error, but thej' have not covered the entire situation- 
A somewhat similar situation exists with regard to ps)'chological test- 
ing. Samples of the manifestation of intcnigcnce are taken by testing tbe 
individual s abilit)’ to handle numbers, to perceive sjTnbols, to under 
stand words, to solve problems. Informed guesses are made by ps)'chon.e 
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■' !"!? fril '’’A '“"J' ™ the virj-ing propomons of 

P . * ^tftjoping the individml (driving the tunnel) is the re. 
sponsiluhty of teachers, who seek to perform their wort with the least 
WMc. Predicoons can be made about the ultimate adjustment of the in- 
dividual. but the ctinronment (market conditions) that greets him at the 
: Ume of graduation will influence the subsequent course of his life. Tests 

. hav'C played a part, but they proWde only the basis for more accurate 
predictions. Tests proWde clues for nuking more accurare estimations, 
but in the final analysis they must be interpreted. 

Concepts Involved in Testing. 

i. A rest should be standardized. If a test is to be of maximuni use- 
fulness, it should be applicable to mote than a group of limited size. 
Standardization involves several considerations. Children from one re- 


gion or localit}’ should not be favored or discriminated against. Standard- 
ization also involves set procedures for giving the e.tamination. Gtre/uJ 
and uniform wording of the directions and exact timing must be ob- 
served. Hence the test should be given to children in various regions to 
sec whether there arc differences that must be accounted for in the na- 


rure of the tests. The norms (as'erages, or standards) will often be srared 
in terms of pupils' ages, sexes, socioeconomic conditions, or grade achieve- 
ments (26J, p. 7). When the test has been administered experimentally to 
hundreds of subjcccs in various localities, a given score is often expressed 
in terms of I.Q., grade equivalents, or percentile ranks. 


2. A test should be objective. The personal biases of the examiner 
should be reduced to a minimum. The fcctmgs, hopes, b’fces, and disfifces 
of fhc person administering and scoring the rest should be largely elim- 
inated. Objcctivi^' implies that a given ans^^•c^ is either right or wrong. 
There should be wide acreement on the correct ans\vcrs and upon the 
meaning of those answers. Objecrivitj' is easier to maintain in group 
resrin<T than in individual testing. Hence, individual tests must be ad- 
ministered only by specially trained technicians. However, it should be 
stated that in the hands of a trained worker the individual test is superior 


because it does allotv for the interpretation of intention, motivation, and 
application— which is not possible with group tests. 

3. The test should be easy to administer. The teacher should be able 
to admim'stcr the test with the fadViues that are ordinarily available in 
the classroom. The directions should be understandable and easily fol- 
lowed by the examinee. Inabilit)' to comprehend the directions may pre- 
vent a subject from doing a task which he has the abilitj' to do. Ease of 
scoring and interpretation are other significant considerations. 

4 A test should be \-alid. The items in the test should actually sample 
the items that the test is designed to measure. Thus, an achievement test 
that calls for a great deal of reading on the part of the examinee may 
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be invalid because the score depends more on reading ability than on the 
person’s knowledge of the subject matter. The author once administere ^ 
a standardized test in arithmetic in which the problems were care ) 
stated in such detail that much reading was involved.^The test was in\a i 
because poor readers could not read and attempt to work all the prob ems 
in the time allowed. . 

Another determiner of validity is agreement with other measures, 
involves computing correlations (see Appendix) between test scores an 
other qumtitatively expressed measures. Classroom grades may be corre- 
lated with intelligence tests to see that the measures of achievement ac 
cord wdth the measures of intellect. The judgments of experts, expresse 
on a numerical scale, may be used to compute the validity coefficient o 
intelligence tests. When teachers select tests they should see whether 
the publishers are proud enough of the statistical validity of their tests to 
publish the results. ^ ^ , 

5. A test should sample widely. This assertion has been anticipate 
by the foregoing remarla. No matter what the test is designed to 
ure, questions should be varied. In arithmetic tests, the problems shoul 
embrace all the processes. In reading tests, poetry', directions, stories, an 
technical passages should be included. In intelligence tests, numbcis, 
cabulary, problems, abstract materials, and memory should be include • 
One of the major objections to theme-type tests, which are often use 
in classrooms, is that the sampling is too limited. For instance, one pop“ 
might know twenty incidents in American history but not know one of 
two that were called for on a t%vo-question test, and another might kno'' 
only the one incident out of a possible twenty but get as high a score 
as the pupil who knew much more. It is safe to say that the more widely 
the various items in a test c.vplore knowledge and experience the better 
the basis for estimating the quality or area being evaluated. 

6 . A test should be reliable. The reliable test can be depended upon to 
yield like results under sunilar conditions. A test is reliable when the re 
suits of one administration agree with the results of another administra- 
tion to a like group, or when two administrations of equivalent forms o 
the test give the same general results for the same person. Consistenc), 
a sj’nonym for reliability, is determined bj’ experimentation. 

It is extremely difiScult to construct a reliable test. The consequence 
is that poorly constructed tests sometimes have “equivalent forms 
are actually of different degrees of difficulty. For example, tsvo teachers 
were using form A and form B of a given reading test- Each gave one 
form of the test at the beginning of the term and other form at the 
end of the year. The one who gave form B first found that her , 
made a very gratifying gain. The other, who used form A first, found 
that the class average was practically the same at the end of the year 
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Z ” "1- rn facr, some pupils had apparently retrogressed 

iTcSthfhn^ - 

A test imy be reliable without being valid. The arithmetic test re- 
ferred to above, ^vhich contained much reading, gave consistent measure- 
ments. Succcssa-c administration of equivalent forms to the same in- 
dividual yielded scores tvhich were much alike. Yet it did not measure 
abib'ty in arithmetic and therefore was not valid. On the other hand, if 
a test is to be valid it must also be reliable. 

7. A test should be economical. Economy involves both time and 
money, and therefore simple equipment, carefully selected items that 
olitain wide sampling without an excessive number of items, and ease of 
scoring are essential to save time. On the other hand, an inexpensive test 
which can easily be administered may contribute so little to the reacher’s 
undentanding and guidance of pupils that any cost is excessive. More- 
over, the tests must be valid and reliable or the cost tag will have little 
meaning. It is recommended that teachers seek the advice of experts, 
study published reviews of tests, and examine the test manuals when se- 
lecting tests. Tlie seven items listed above might well be the criteria for 
choosing tests. 

T/m Mtimretnent of InteUigtnee. As is the case with other kinds of 
psychological and educational measurement, intelligence is measured in- 
directly by means of what the individual knows and does. In short, in- 
telligence is inferred from studying performance. There is no yardstick 
for measuring the intellect in terms of a “psychological inch.” 

The unique units for measuring intelligence are the mental age and 
the intelligence quotient. The mental age of an individual is divided by 
Ills chronological age and mufa'plied by loo to give the I.Q. IVhen the 
child’s mental age is the same as his ^ronological age, he has an I.Q. 
of 100 and is considered to be “average.” Actually, it is worth noting 
that “average” in intelligence is a btrjtd, not a point; i.e., average I.Q. \'aries 
from 85 to 115, or from 90 to no. Some auihoriries make the average 
band wider than do others. Groivth in mental age, like other aspects of 
grosvth, tends to slow down as maturi^' is approached. At this time, 
about age si.xteen, it becomes advantageous to replace the I.Q. conno- 
tation with measures of the person’s relative standing, such as decile or 
percentile ratings (sec Glossary). It h apparent that the mental-age unit 
Is not an equal distance bewcen levels of difficulty' of performance, as 
are inches on a yardstick; le., the difference between an M.A. of one 
year and an A(.A. of two yean is nor the same as the difference bet%veen 
an M A of fourteen years and one of fifteen years. Tlie unit for each year 
is determined by studying a large number of indmdnah of vmo^^ 
chronological years. Tasks that arc performed by the majority of three-. 
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seven-, or fonrteen-year-olds are, on the basis of this average perfom- 
ance, assigned a mental-age value of three, seven, or fourteen years. T 
may be clarified by citing some of the typical tasks at various age leve 
which are used in the revision of the Stanford-Binet tests of intelligence. 

Year 3 to 3 years six months: 

Strings four beads in two minutes. 

Names 12 of 18 objects presented in picture form: car, hat, telephone, 
key, airplane, ball, knife, block, flag, horse, feet, coat, ship, etc. 

Builds a bridge from three blocks. 

Points to a picture among other pictures after being shown the picture 
individually. 

Copies a circle. 

Repeats three digits. . 

(The subject is given one month MA. credit for each correct response.) 
Year 7: 

Points out absurdities in three of four pictures. . 

Indicates similarities benveen such things as wood and coal, appl^ ^ 
peach, ship and automobile, iron and silver (2 of 4 chances). 

Copies a diamond. 

Gives logical ans^ver to questions; e.g., “What’s the thing for you to 
when you have broken something which belongs to someone else? 
Indicates opposites: “Brother is a boy; sister b a 

Repeats five digits, . 

(The subject b given two months MA. credit for each correct response.) 
Year 14: 

Gives logical ansvi'cr to a problem situation. 

Indicates absurdity in pictured situation. 

Orients self to dirccdon; i.e., “^^^lich direction would you have to lac 
so your right hand would be toward the north?” (3 of 5). 

Gives meaning of abstract words (generosity, independent— 2 of 5)* 

Solves a problem requiring ingenuity. 

Shows how opposites are alike; i.e^ “In what way are winter and sum- 
mer alike?” * 

Other test items have simitar mental-age values. If the sum of these 
values cquab the chronological age of the subject being tested the re 
suiting l.Q. b 100. But if a scvcn-ycar-old child ansvvers all the previous 
questions and tv’o on the seventh-year level and in addition ansu’crs t^'® 
items on the eighth-year level, two on the ninth-year level, one on the 
tenth-year level, and one on the eleventh-year level but misses all on t * 
next level, his total mental age b nincty-two months (two months or 
each answer b allowed at this age). This figure, divided by hb chrono- 

aUvJs .M. Temun and Maud A. MerrSl. Directions for Administering Forms I 
sni M, Rnision of the Stmford-Binet Tests of Imelligence, Boston: 

.Mifflin Company, 19J7. 
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“““ *® Stanford, 

net IS no, as shot™ m the folimving table. Similarly, if a subject does 


Mw;ier of tens 

Up to fi-year fevtl, a 0 , 

7- year level, 4 

8- year level, 2 

9- year level, 2 

10- year level. I 

rr-ycar level, j 


e^uhvJent, 

tnonths 

7 * 

8 

4 

4 


_ pi, total 

M.A.-f-CAXioo = I.Q. 92 -j. 84 X 100 = 110 LQ. 

not answer the questions which are average for his age, his I.Q. will be 
proportionately lower. 

The above examples are based on what is frnown as an indiWdual test- 
one tester for one examinee. Not all schools can afford the cost of such 
accurate and detailed testing, so group tests are more typically given. 
These group tests are also known as pencil-and-paper tests-each subject 
is presented tvich a test booklet in which he records his answers in writ- 
ing. The individual merely answers as many of the questions on the en- 
tire test as he can in the time allowed. His score is simply the total num- 
ber of correct responses which can be translated into a mental-age value. 
This IS divided by his age in chronological years to yield the f.Q. 

Authors 0/ rests snempr ro snake various rests yield equivalent values. 
But there is usually some varfarioo from test to test, depending on what 
the particular authors believe to be the most important components of 
intelligence. Moreover, as has previously been indicated, a subject ^vill 
earn somewhat variant scores on equivalent forms of tests bearing the 
same title because he may fee! better on one day than another or because 
his emotions (poise or motivarion) differ from time to time. This indi- 
cates the fallacy of saying that a child has an I.Q. of precisely 92, 107, 
or /j2. The variabiJiry of tests indicates the need for identifying the 
test bv name. Thus, instead of saying, “Bill has an I.Q. of 98,” it would 
be more indicative of the teacher’s knowledge of the nature and purpose 
of the test if he were to say, "Bill has an I.Q. of about too on the Blank 
Test.” (Incidentally, if is erroneous to speak of an “I.Q. test.” It is an 
“intelligence test.”) 

At the high school and college levels, students have reached a time 
when their mental ages are increasing less rapidly than their chronological 
3<res. Corrections must then be made to compute the I.Q. by using a de- 
nominator which is less than the actual life age. Hence, it is mor^nform- 
ative to speak of a percentile rank than to use the term I-Q. The per- 
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centile rank is a number which indicates a person’s relative j? 

a theoretical group of loo. A percentile rank of i on a test would in 
cate that that person made the lowest score in a theoretical group o 
loo. A percentile rank of 50 would indicate that just as many P'^P 
ranked above that score as below that score. The highest score t'on 
be indicated by 100. Assume that a test containing 100 items was given- 
The top score was 75, the lowest score was 25, and twelve students m 
the middle of the distribution received a score of 52 (forty-four sm 
dents received more than 52 and forty-four students received less 0 
52). The student receiving 75 would have a percentile score of 
one receiving 25 would have a percentile score of i, and the mi 
ttvelve students would be in the 50th percentile. 

The l.Q. can be translated into percentile rank, w'hich indicates t 
pupil’s comparative standing in the class. Thus, on one widely used group 
intelligence test sample I.Q.S and their meaning in percentiles are as 
lows: 


Score 

f.Q. (at age /a) 

Percentile 

S 

82 

6 

17 

94 

30 

29 

106 

70 

35 

112 

84 

44 

121 

96 

5 ^ 

140 

100 


An individual scoring over 140 l.Q. on this test M-ould still be ranlcc 
in the looth percentile, and theoretically no pupil would exceed luni 1 
a group of 100. In general, an LQ. of 140 would occur only once in ioo 
to 250 cases, depending on the test used. 

Evjiujticm of Personality. The measurement of personality is 
much the same handicap as measurement of intelligence testing. There is 
no way to measure it directly— it must be inferred from verbal or overt 
behavior. Among the techniques for evaluating personality are (1) rating 
scales, (2) attitude scales, (3) interest inventories, (4) adjustment inven- 
tories, and (5) projective techniques. Each of these approaches gives 
picture of the individual and, if the teacher will observe the inherent 
limitations of each method, provides a more objective view than cou 
be achieved by pcrsorul observation. 

I. A rating scale asks others to e\'aluate the person being studied. ) 
this method 2 pupil may be asked to indicate the five individuals "*1^ 
whom lie would most like to work, to play, to talk, etc., in the order 0^ 
his choice. Or five names may be given and the respondent asked to re 
list them in the order of his preference. Two features of the rating 
are significant: There must be rather intimate acquaintanceship bctM'eei' 
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the racer and the ratce, and the technique is obviouslv subjective in na- 
ture. ' ’ 

2. An attitude scale asks the subject to tcH how he feels about certain 
propositions or situations. The scale may be based on two to five de- 
grees of attitude; simply “like” or “dislike”; or "like very much,” “like 
mildly,’ “no feeling," “dislike mildly” or “dislike intensely.” Attitudes 
regarding peer relationships, family life, school responsibilities, commu- 
nity activities, racial questions, or relipous attitudes may be investigated. 
The value of such a scale is limited bwause there may be a tendency for 
the subject to give answers that he feels will please the teacher. The scale 
IS artificial in that some of the situations may not have been encountered 
by the individual, and while he may answer the quesn'ons honestly, in the 
actual situation his conduct may vary from his answer. Howevxr, if the 
limitations are kept in mind the attitude inventory mav be valuable when 
considered with other data. 

3. The interest inventory comacuKS an approach to discovering a 
pupil’s interests rapidly. Interest inventories are widely used in occupa- 
tional counseling-the inventor)' is not a measure of ability but indicates 
whether or not the pupil has interests similar to those of people who are 
satisfied in various occupations. They can also be used to guide the se- 
lection of study units, extra reading, hobby development, and special re- 
ports. 

4. The adjustment inventory consists of a number of questions tvhieh 
delve into the emotional, social, and school life of the individual. The 
questions usually concern health routines and personal habits. The fol- 
lowing questions are representative of those found on adjustment in- 
ventories; * 


Are your eyes very sensitive to light? 

Did you ever have a strong dcare to run away from home? 

Do you sometimes feci that your parents are dfaappointed in you? 

Has either of your parents frequently criticized you unjustly? 

In school is it difficult for you to give an oral report before ffie class? 

Do you sometimes envy the happiness that others seem to enjoy.’ 

Do you frequently have speifs of dira aess? 

Do you get angry easily? _ 

Do you ever cross the street to avoid meenug somebody? 

Was your father what you would consider your ideal of manhood? 

Does criticism disturb you greatly? ,ji 

Does it upset you considerably to have a teacher call on you unexpectedly. 

Do you worry too long over humilianng experiences? 

Do ideas often run through j'our head so that you cannot sleep. 

. Hugh M. Bdl. Tb, Adiumbbb, r«zv,, SonforJ. ad.-. 

3 rd Univerrity Press. 1934- 
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Pupils’ adjustment in various areas (the home, society, health, etc) 
can be seen by using sucli an instrument. A general, comparative vi 
of the pupil can be secured from the results; but probably * " ^ 

tory’s greatest value comes from using the items on tbc te« that the 
ject has answered at)-pically « the starting point for m interotev. 
greatest benefit will be derived from the inventory' when one gets a 
causes of shyness, antagonism toward parents, frequent hcadacitcs, 
worries, and so on. Verj* frequently the teacher can ofTcr advice a o 
a change of regime or of attitude that will be helpful to the P“P* 
improving his adjustment. One writer warns that the teachers g 
need to do something about personality problems often leads him to ac^ 
cept instruments of very low objective value (238, p. a^)* Another a 
thority finds it surprising that personality' tests should continue to ^ 
used in view of the preponderance of negative findings concemme 
their value (264, p. 614). A careful reading of the manual which accojn^ 
panics such tests would help to prevent misuse; but, again, the limitan 
must be kept in mind.* ^ , 

5. Projective techniques include a wide variety of specific appr^c 
to the study of personalic)'. By the projective technique the respon « 
"adds structure to an unstructured situation." Persons giving wliat na 
been determined to be average responses arc adjudged to be 
while those giving unique reports arc judged to be deviants from^ 
normal. Studies of both typical and atypical responses given by 
vidual permit an expert to get a view of the "private life" of the subject* 
Play techniques work in much the same manner. A cliild is given son^ 
toys. What he does with the toys, what he makes the toys do, cna 
the analyst to see motivations, interests, and biases that the child tvou 
be unable to verbalize. The toys arc unstructured— what the child 
with them contributes structure in terms of the particular child. The en 
ing that a child gives a partially completed stoty or the meaning that 
attaches to a picture provides clues to hb personality orientatioru 
These techniques arc valuable in the hands of an expert, and m 
teacher can also use the principles to advantage. Observing the 
child spontaneously plays, the recurrent themes expressed in his paint 
ings and drawings, and the kinds of stories he writes will give the teac ^ 


* There are adjostmeni inventories or personality scales designed for 
and grade levels. The teacher who derires to use test data to supplement other 
of information would be well advised to become acquainted with the ‘ 

urememt Yearbook, edited by Oscar K. Buros and published periodic^)' 
These volumes list the names, prices, and publishers of various educational 
personalitj', intelligence, subject-matter, diagnostic, and aptitude. The values 
limiutions of many of the tests are described by authoriurive reviewers, and wc 
ever possible data on reliability and validity are given. 
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^Imble dues to hfa problems of adjottment. However, it cannot be too 
wrongly emphasized that direct mterpietatioii is only tor the expert. The 
tocher should use ivhat he sees only as does for further invBtigation. 
He should seek to corroborate what ymgbt be with eWdence eJeaned 
from other sourccs-mventories, other teachers’ reports, and other chil- 
dren s reports. 

Measurement <7/ Achievetnatt. A most valuable kind of test for the 
classroom teacher is the achievement test, which measures status in terms 
of subject matter (reading, arithmetic, language, algebra, history, science, 
etc.). Such tests, adequately standardized, objective, reliable, and valid, 
enable one to make the sssernoa, foe example, thac pupils in the third 
grade will vary from first grade to eighth grade in reading ability. When 
the teacher has an objective means for evaluating these differences, he 
will see the futility of teaching as though all pupils were ahke. 

Achievemenr tests are frequently designed to indicate status in one 
subject. Others, known as achievement batteries, arc divuded into parts 
which yield separate scores In such things as language, reading, arithme- 
tic, spelling, science, and soaal studies. The raw scores are easily trans- 
lated into such meaningful data as grade norms, age norms, or percentile 
ranks for various ages and grades. These data can in turn be used as a 
guide to the selection of appropriately graded reading material, the 
planning of individual assignments, and the placement of pupils in 
proper grades. This information may also be helpful in the diagnosis of 
specific difficulties; e.g., poor work in arithmetic may be only a reflec- 
tion of the fact that the pupil has difficult)' in reading the problems. 

Probably the best use to n-hich the teacher can put these instruments 
is to give one form of the test at the beginning of the term and an 
equivalent form at the end of the term- This procedure has wo very 
significant advantages. One is that the teacher can sec the progress a 
given pupil has made even though he may be well below class average 
on both tests. It will thus be a means of preventing uncalled-for discour- 
agement on the teacher’s part. The other advantage a that the pupil sees 
objective evidence of his on-n groMtb. Both the superior and the slow 
pupil can pro/ic from this information. The superior pupil will feel en- 
couraged only when he has maintained his relative advantage. The slow 
pupil can see that in terms of where be «-as at the beginning of the year 
be is growng, even though slowly. 

If standardized tests are to serve their maximum usefulness they must 
be administered and scored strictly in accordance uith the dirc<mo« 
that are provided in the instruction manual Since the tests arc standard- 
ized on the basis of the procedures Indicated in the directions, any dena- 
tion from the stated procedures will warp the results and an crroncoi^ 
"measurement” of the subjects will result It is knou-n that some teach- 
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ers have “shaved the time" on the first administration and allow a min- 
ute or nvo extra on the second administration. Thcy^ may follow e 
advice not to give any help on the first test but will ignore the direc- 
tions and give a little help on the second. Such procedures, of course, 
merely result in wasted time and effort- At best tests arc only^ approxi 
mations. Any procedure that distorts the results serves but to invali ate 
the data which are obtained. 

Aptitude and Diagnostic Tests. An aptitude test is designed to esumate 
probable future performance. An intelligence test might justifiably 
considered an aptitude test— one which indicates an important part of ca 
pacity to perform in many areas. An aptitude test is also called a prog- 
nostic test— it attempts to predict the future performance of the in i- 
vidual in a specific area. Thus, there are reading-readiness tests vmc 
predict the probable course of the pupil's acquisition of reading sku"* 
There are musical ability, or aptitude, tests, which predict the indm 
ual’s probable success in singing or playing some musical instrument. 
Aptitude tests have also been formulated to predict success in mechan 
ical pursuits, foreign languages, and various branches of mathemancs. 
Test results may be used to section classes into ability groups or to 
determine whether the probability of failure Is so great that the student 
should be advised to take other subjects. Subject selection or classifica- 
tion into groups is safe when the scores of the subject are extremely hign 
or low. But it must be remembered that individual differences vary on a 
continuous scale and are of degree rather than of kind. Hence, difficulty 
is encountered with those pupils on the borderline between normality 
and inferiority. In such cases, it is well to consider other factors, such 
as past performance, personality traits of application and tenacity, ^ 
the expressed desire of the pupil. If the case is still doubtful, there re- 
mains the pragmatic test, namely, a “trial run” in the area concerned. 

Diagnostic tests further illustrate the range and variety of differences 
in the classroom. A diagnostic test deals with specific subdivisions of ^ 
subject and consequently suggests some specific remedial procedures 
that may be executed by the teacher. (These tests are sometimes errone- 
ously called diganostic and remedial tests. Actually, no test is remedial" 
remediation b something the teacher must undertake.) A diagnostic 
in arithmetic may indicate that a particular number combination is 
ing difficulty (for example, a persistent ans^ver that 8 X 7 is 54) or that 
a particular process (addition, subtraction, multiplication) b inadequate ) 
understood. A diagnostic test in reading may indicate the need for 
vocabulary drill, the need for attention to detaib, or failure to compre 
hend meaning. But the teacher himself makes the particular diagnosb on 
the basb of the c\'idcnce. 
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Both aprimde tests and diagnostic tests illusttate the desirability and 
adrantage of speediety m t^g. Knosvledge of individual differences 
becomK mote helpful as it becomes more precise. Tliis is indicated in 
the following passage: "The more ‘general’ the intelligence test, the less 
Its value By increasing the specificity ... we add to its value. Charles 
Dudley Warner once shot a bear by ‘airm'ng at it generally,’ but it is a 
poor method." ® 


VALVES OF MEASUREMENT 

The Ivjprove7nent of Instruction. The all-inclusive aim of psycholotr- 
iwl measurement in the school is to improve instruction. This inclusive 
aim is reflected in the foUotving list of values of testing: 

1. Tests evaluate progress toward goals. By giving tests at the begin- 
ning and end of the rerm the teacher has an objective means for evalu- 
ating pupil growth in specific areas. After determining the probable rea- 
sons for success or failure with given pupils the teacher can then formu- 
late new procedures for the cowing year. 

2. Tests can show where emphasis has been placed. Achievement and 
diagnostic tests can show the teacher whether or not balance has been 
maintained in the instructional program. For instance, they may show 
that insufScicQC attention has been devoted to vocabulary or use of ref- 
erence materials in the reading program. They may show that problem 
solving has been emphasized to the exclusion of drill on fundamentals of 
mulriplication, division, etc., in the arithmetic program. 

3. Tests can help to determine effective methods. By comparing the 
progress of two groups approximately equivalent in mental age, chrono- 
logical age, grade level, etc., through initial and end-of-thc-term tests, 
the teacher can evaluate the comparative values of two teaching methods. 

4. Tests can help to motivate pupils. While high test scores arc not 
the sole aim of education, such scores can proridc a source of motiva- 
tion. As we have seen, knowledge of progress is an effeaive means of 
motivation both for individual pupils and for the entire class. 

5. Tests can help to maintain standards. By referring to the norms ac- 
companying the test, the teacher can dedde whether or not his class is 
appToxtvmmg the results that are ordinarily expected of groups similar 
to his own. 

6 Tests give training in thinking and using language. In caking a test 
thv pupil has an opportunitj- to use what he knows in a different con- 
text from that which occurs in dafiy classtvork or in bis out-of-school 
life. The more such opportunities ane provided the more firmly eon- 

.Keighr Dunlap, H.ttw Thar MrHis end Ifmexfiej, New Vorfc Umight 
Publishing Cbrp,, 1949. p. 
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solidated learning will be. Although many tests call only for recitation 

of facts, many others call for the use of facts in solving problems. 

7, Tests can be used in pupil guidance. The data supplied by tests ca 
be effectively used to help pupils select future courses. The data may 
also be used to help the pupil select the curriculum-vocational 
demic— from which he will probably receive the greatest profit. It s ou 
be emphasized that such choice is not automatic— the choice should a 
consider the expressed interest of the pupil, his school background, is 
socioeconomic status (103) and the probable future demand for t e 
work which he desires to study. , 

8. Tests are a valuable part of pupil records. The meaning of test a 
is widely understood, and when they arc entered in the pupil’s permanent 
record they can help other teachers understand him better. Two 
cautions should be urged. One is that the name of the test, the form us ♦ 
and the date of administration should be entered along with the r^ 
The other is that the teacher should use such data as background in)OT 


vtation, not as a measure of present status. 

9. Tests can be used by supervisors to help teachers. The supervisor 
who appreciates the value and limitations of tests can use the data to sug- 
gest changes and improvement in teaching procedures. However, if 
are used as the sole criterion for evaluating teacher effectiveness, the) 
are being grossly misused. The general atmosphere of the school, tne 
composition of the particular class, and the materials and resources aval - 
able to the teacher are other factors that should be taken into consider 


ation. The test data should serve only as supplevientary evidence. ^ 
Trecautions for Using Tests. The value of tests in determining indivi - 
ual differences will be greatly enhanced if the user is fully aware of the 
things that tests do not do. Tt cannot be stated too emphatically that 
present psychological and educational tests do not measure with the 
accuracy of a yardstick or a laboratory balance. Psychological tests yic* 
only approximations, estimations, and indications which are, however, 
tremely valuable if used with due regard to the limitations. . 

Tests do not measure motivation. An intelligence test does not iu 
cate the determination of a pupil to use effectively the intelligence t 3 
is indicated on the test (79). A reading-readiness test does not measure 
the willingness of a child to keep trying to master reading skills. A rea 
ing-achievement test does not measure the quality of books that pupi^ 
voluntarily select for leisure-time reading. 

Tests do not provide answ'ers. High blood pressure, rapid pulse, ot 
high temperature docs not reveal the patient’s illness. These data do, hoW' 
ever, help the doctor make a diagnosis. Scores on a variety of ° 

not tell the teacher how to bring about better adjustment on the p^ 
of the pupiL But the scores help the teacher determine the area of new- 
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Tests do not provide a vaUd Uasis for assipjing marks. Even thouffh the 
progress mdicated by initial and end-of-term tests is \iscd in gradinff, 
home background, illnesses, absences and distracting (and sometime 
valuable) interests must also be considered if evaluation is to take into 
account individual differences. 

It is obvious that educational tests are not either-or matters. The wise 
teacher miU accept them for what they arc worth, not as perfect instru- 
ments. The warning in the old cliche “The clums>' carpenter blames bis 
tools” should be heeded by the teacher. He must use testing tools skill- 
fully rather than expect the tests to do the work. This skill is nor a 
native endowTucnt; it comes from study and practice. Tlic imperfections 
inherent in the tesK impose heavy obligations upon those who use them 
—especially because they are dealing with human lives. 


SUAtAMRr 


Psychological Principle 

Individual differences ttisc even tn 
relatively homogeneous groups. 

There is a tendency to classify peo- 
ple into ^es or categories. 

Individual differences permit the 
specialization demanded in a complex 
socictj'. 

A test is a sample of behavior which 
provides a base for esdmates. 

A standardized test is one for 
which norms have been established. 

DepeodaWe rests should be ob- 
jective. 

A valid test is one chat measures 
what it purports to measure. 

A reliable test gives consistent re- 
sults under similar conditions. 

A test should be econoirucal. 

JntcUigenee is measured indirectly 
by what one knows and does. 

PcnonaliQ' inventories arc de- 
signed to probe various kinds of ad- 
justment. 

Achievement tests give obje^ve 
evidence of academic acconipmh- 
ment. 


Practical Application 
Teachers must rake these differ- 
ences into account if they are to be 
most effective. 

Teachers most avoid the tempta* 
tion to think in terms of discrete 

^"^eachers must encourage and de- 
velop differeners rather than mould 
pupils into sameness. 

Teachers must hrterptet rests and 
not take results at face value. 

Teachers should recognize that 
norms are not standards for indi- 
viduals. 

Inteiprttation of those tests should 
be as objective as possible. 

Other data should be used to cor- 
roliorate test results. 

Test data must be innrpfttrd in 
terms of the rime which has elapsed 
since the administration of the tnt. 

Data must used to promote 
understanding of indMduals. 

Teachers must ahvan attempt to 
see the indiridual in his total func- 
lioninc. , , 

Inventory results should not t>i>- 
sciire the teacher 'i everj'day ebserva- 
fion of beharior. 

Achievemmr tests should ««eJ 
ts posirive motiration-f'ot as threats. 
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Aptitude tests give indications of 
probable future adjustment. 

The over-all aim of tests is to bring 
about improved teaching. 


Aptitude tests should be used to 
avoid gross errors in pupil guidance. 

Tests should be used m evaluatmg 
pupil and teacher— not as bases tor 
grading. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

1. Try to obtain from one of your collie instructors or 

know the raw scores obtained from the administration of a standardize 
or an objective test containing about 100 items. Draw a cur\'e of ^ 
for the scores by placing each score on a horizontal line and using y 

ber of pupils earning each score as the altitude for each score column. 
a line joining the tops of the columns. Docs the line resemble the no 
curve of distribution? How would you explain the shape of the .n 

2. Explain in your own words the meaning of the term “standar iz • 
“validity,” “reliability,” “objectivity,” and “adequate sampling. 

3. When a child has lived in a poor environment and has not had a c 

to learn those facts involved in a standardized intelligence test, worn 
say he is any less intelligent than another child of his age who has ha 
chance to learn these facts? _ , j 

4. What classroom uses would you suggest for a personality invent }■ 

For an interest inventory? , 

5. Get several of your classmates to draw their conception of • jjj 

tions as happiness, sadness, liberty, and selfishness. Is there any 

the drawings? Get the individuals to tell why they drew what they did- 

6. Suggest several uses to which an achievement battery might be put at 

eighth-grade level. At the Wgh school level. . / 1,, 

7. Consult Oscar K. Buros (ed.). Mental Measurements Yearbook v 
latest edition available) and make a list of twenty aptitude and/or dia^o 
tests that could be useful at the school level for which you are preparing 
teach. 

8. What responsibilities do the limitations indicated place upon the 
room teacher? 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Froehlich, OiiTord P., and Arthur L. Benson, Guidance Testing, Chicago. Sci 
cnce Research Associates, Inc., 1948. ^ y 

This booklet deals with the use and limitations of testing in effecave pu^ 
guidance. Techniques for interpreting and using test results are explau'® 
sufficient detail to provide the teacher practical help. 

Thut, I. N., and J. Raymond Gerberich, Foundations of Method for Secon^ 
ary Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949* PP' 

268. ^ 

In this chapter dealing with pupil progress, all kinds of standardized ^ 
are considered: scales, achievement batteries, survey tests, diagnostic 
prognostic tests, and personality inventories. There is a section dealing 
teaser-made objective tests. 


Ttwgeson, Theodore L., Studying Children: Diagnostic and Retnedtal 
cedures in Teaching, New York; The Dryden Press, Inc., >947, pp* *44"* *' 
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The author show’s how* rests can laalitate the omJerstandmg of pupils. Hb 
prtsentadon is illustrated with a detailed ana(}*sis of some tests that have been 
administered in typical school umaiions. 

Trailer, Arthur E., Robert Jacobs, Ma^ret Selover, and Agatha Tm^ nsend. 
Introduction to Tetting end tbc Vte of Test Rendu in Public Scboalt, Nw 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, 

This compact volume is a how-losJo-if book for teachers. It describes the 
purposes of tests and tells how* they should be given, scored, and interpreted. 
Illustrations are taken from currently used tests. 

AVDIO-VfSVAL MATERIAL 

Problem Children, Ohio Division of Mental Hygiene, 1110 Sate Office Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. (20 min, BW, sd.) 

Factors causing the misbehavior of two junior high school boys; i.e^ rela- 
dortships in the home and school. It shows how parents and teachen can 
work together to help solve penonab’ty problems. 

Sochi Development, McGraw-HUI Book Company, Inc., 330 West ^td St., 
New York }6. (t6 min, BW, sd.) _ , . 1. 

In showing social behavior at various age levels, this film deals with emo- 
tional conflicts ihar come trith the “pang age,” when home and family are no 
longer the center of the individual’s life. 
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THE CHILD AS A LEARNER 


This chapter and the one following are vital to both the elementa^ 
teacher and the high school teacher. Teachers of young children nee . 
of course, to understand the course that development takes in their pup 
They need also to understand what the child is becoming in order to 
help him prepare for future adjustments. Teachers of adolescents 
know their pupils as of today. They must also know the backgroun ^ 
their pupUs in order to understand why they have developed as tn ) 
have. 

All that has previously been said about learning, transfer, intelligwc 
and growing is pertinent to this chapter. What will later be said 
mental health, language, culture, and emotions is also pertinent, -l 
chapter stresses several ps)'chological factors whose importance nug*' 
otherwise be overlooked. 

SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL CHARACTERI^ICS Of 
CHILDREN 

Children Are Interested in Process. One of the practical difficulties fa^ 
ing teachers is the fact that young persons do not have the maturity an 
experience to enable them wholeheartedly to accept the purposes formu 
lated by adults. Adults do not alwap seem to understand children 
this respect. When a child is asked, ‘Why did you do that?” he img" 
reply, “It’s fun to do it.” His orientation is toward the action, not to^'■at 
the result of the action. This can most readily be seen in the actions o 
a verj' young child-age eighteen months to two years old. He * 
spoon, and his mother picks it up, saying, “Don’t do that again.” 
drops the spoon again. He has simply discovered that spoon droppi*’? 
is fun and that it is a way to play with his mother. . 

Children of school age will ask numberless questions. The parents an^ 
teacher, having read books on child psj’chologj', patiently answer r 
questions “in terms the child can undersund” and he does underst^ ■ 
PresenUy the child’s lack of experience shows itself when he runs out o 
questions. He then repeats the same questions, which are again ans^vc^co 
* 4 * 
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morrow” are more important than “next week* and the end J 
term.’’ For example, primary teachers have noted that if severa 
are devoted to preparing a Christmas program intere^ 
actual performance. Consequently they stress “finishing the decora 
today, sending the invitations this afternoon, and completing the c 


tumes tomorrow. ^ . 3 

Immediate goals should also characterize teaching objectives, in 
for immediate goals is explained by the young pupil’s short 
span and his lack of an accurate concept of time. He will try and o 
can pay attention for twenty or thirty minutes, but he is likely to 
velop unnecessary tensions. The teacher should be on the alert for c ^ 
dences of fatigue— restlessness and wandering attention— and 
practicable shift to another activity. The duration of the attention sp^ 
will vary greatly with age and still more w'ith the importance o t 
task. A nine-year-old may spend all morning with his mechanical 111 
ing set but find nventy minutes’ drill in arithmetic boring beyon 
durance. . 

It has been previously indicated that every teacher has the r^o 
bilitj* of telling his pupils what they will get out of the object 
teaches. Although the pupil’s ability to comprehend the significance 
the future will grow steadily from the first grade, the elementary teac ^ 
should study the reactions of pupils to see how effective reference 


the future is. . 

A feeling of success or failure does not stem from an absolute stand 
of performance. What is success for one person may be failure for an 
other. It is therefore futile to make specific recommendations to 
However, experiments show that the appropriateness of a child’s goals ^ 
pend on the kind of experiences he has had. If his background 
of rather steady success, his level of aspiration tends to be geared t 
rcalic)’. If his histor)’^ is one of repeated failure, his level of aspita^® 
is not so frequently appropriate to his ability. Pupils in the latter 
may hope for too much— they arc visionary dreamers. Others ^ 

tr>' (15). Thus, it is clear that the feeling of success, which mental n) 
gicnists deem to be so important, depends to a large extent upon 
teacher’s recognition of individual differences. At the childhood Ic'' 
this means participation in casks which the child thinks are importan 
As he matures, the nature of these tasks may become more abstract 1 


meaning. 

The old idea that a child would rather have a quarter today 
dolbr tomorrow has psj-chological validity. It is a mark of maturiy ^ 
look toward the future in es'aluadng the present. Teachers should 
only give attention to immediate goals for children but gradually ^ cO 
to show them that remote considerations should also receive attention' 
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Children Need Routine. Consistent rourincs will give the child feelings 
of sccurit)' and comfort. TTiis docs not mean that a questionable method 
should be adhered to simply for the sake of consistency. There are many 
valid reasons for interrupting a routine. But teachers should see to it 
that a guiding sequence of acmities and a somewhat uniform method of 
treatment accompany t'aricty and contrast. 

The desire for routine is manifested at a very early age. When a baby 
is put to bed he must have his drink, throw a kiss to all the members of 
the family, hear a stor)’, say his prayers, and have a certain toy. If the 
routine is completed he will go to sleep immediately and quietly. But if 
the routine is upset there is likely to be a somewhat stormy period of 
protest. Children in school show the same desire for routine. They miss 
the spelling period if it does not take place at the usual dme. They show 
a preference for the game they have played on previous days. 

The desire for routine is also reflected in such matters as environ- 
ment. Child psychology shorn that abrupt changes in environment often 
cause emotional disturbances, and migrator)' habits of family are 
recognized as contributing factors to problem behavior. To an extent 
consistent with progressive goals of education, teachers should pmvi e 
for routine schedules and uniformlt)' in methods and approaches, t e 
difficulties in adjustment which children e-tperience are caused by con- 
flicting wlucs in the home and the school. Children w.th problems « 
frequently those who discover that the procedures . 

teacher are not consistent with those in his home (so?). . 

avoid some of the conflict with the home by leam.ng something about 

psychological standpoin. the 

from the fact that incentives to learning ar 

Habit formation is encouraged ^’learning. Aloreovcr, 

S«enc5- "-hens pressure end 

children need and seek the approval steady goal 

rvhet ennsistent from one dme ro enorher, rhe 

for vvhieh ro strive. A reeehee . he nei Nor 

telk or tccintion of others on one y l,„„a 

should he treat questions courteomly o Y 

them as impertinent. ronsistency is one clement in 

Of course, it must be ■'emembered to consuten / 
a good classroom atmosphere for chddum 

atmosphere. , , , t,„„>n;sts encourage all persons to 

flash Important Burmerr. Alenia of reerra- 

round out their lives by regularly P important business o 

tion or play. Child |i,iificant activity in the eyes o 

a child. Not only is play a natura] ano „ 
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a child, but it is important from the adult standpoint of 
It gives the child an opportunitj’^ to come in close contact with 
vironment. It builds muscle and fosters physical endurance. Flay p 
vides an opportunity to practice the physical skills of balance, nm gt 
and coordination. It provides for the acquisition and exercise o so 
skills-cooperation, conversation, mutual respect, friendliness, and c 
tesy. It provides emotional satisfaction in that it fills the need for c 
panionsWp, achievement, recognition, and freedom. ^ „ 

Children have been experimentally caused to regress to more in an 
patterns of behavior by creating frustration in their play activiti^. 
was done by permitting them to play freely in a room with m er _ 
ited materials. Next the toys were placed with many others m ano 
part of the room, and each child was allowed to play there long 
to become thoroughly interested (that is, to form a goal). Then t e 
toys were picked up and placed back in their original place, the cM ' 
led back to the limited materials, and a wire screen was lowered, bloc g 
the child off from the more attractive play situation. Regression 
shown by relative lack of construcriveness in play, decreased freedom 
movement, decreased verbal aedvity, decreased happiness, and mere 
restlessness and aggressiveness (hitring, kicking, destroying) (*5)* 

This experiment gives some support to the observation of child p^^ 
cialists and mental hygienisc that the child takes his play seriously d 
cause his goals come from play. This means that the adult must av 
disparaging remarks about the silliness or futility of play. Just as an a 
dislikes interruptions Avhen he is engrossed in work, the child 
strongly to interruptions of his play activities. The adult must also r 
ize that the short attention span of a young child caxises him to s 
rapidly from one thing to another. 

Capitalizing on the importance of play is by no means a matter 
watering down the curriculum. Rather, encouraging play, and a 
deal of it, recognizes a basic p^chological characteristic of childn*^ 
There is good reason to agree with the child-guidance experts when t ey 
say that depriving children of ample opportunity to play imposes ha ^ 
dicaps upon them that they may never completely overcome. 
seen in adults who as children were kept too busy at schoolwork or w 
had no companions “fit to play with” and who now lack social 
or basic physical skills. It is seen in those adults who are so serious abou 
their profession or occupation that they have no time for recreation.^ 
There is great possibility of utilizing play as a source of motivatio 
for effective learning. Playing store or playing at being mayor cal^ m 
application of knowledge. Making a game of spelling or arithmetic in ^ ^ 
way diminishes the need for accuracy or for exact knowledge. One o 
the most interesting class sessions the author has observed was one 
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u'flich two girls in 3 Iitgh school social-studies class recounted to their 
cJassinarcs a mahc-belicvc journey they had taken to Bolivia. Their ac- 
count of a descent from high altitudes via narrow-gauge railroads, their 
cjfpcncnces m the market, and their observation of schools and artians at 
work revealed a background of padenc and detailed research. 

Uliciher or not play can aKvaj’s be used as an approach to learning, 
certain clcments-fun, freedom, and friendlincss-thar arc associated with 
play sliould be used in effeedve teaching, A courteous, relaxed, active 
classroom atmosphere certainly docs not connote drudgerj* and com- 
pulsion. The more closely teachers can make their schoolvvork resemble 
play the greater the likelihood that work will become a vital, welcome 
acrivit)'. 


Tlirough play the child can vent feelings of liosrilitj', work off his dis- 
appointments, and cover his fears (it). Through obsen-ing the child at 
play the adult can discern some of the child’s dominant motives and thus 
understand him better. The way in which the youngster manipulates ma- 
terials, associates tvith ochets:, and carries on conversarion in spontaneous 
play can serve to reveal his dominant personalit)* trends. 


OTHER rSrCHOLOGfCAL FACTORS IN TEACHING 
APPROACHES 


The Child liringt His Fetmiy so School. The statement that “child be- 
havior reflects parental handling” is one evidence that the child brings 
his family to school. His self-confidcnce, his willingness to converse with 
others, his interest in school txsks all more or less directly reflect the way 
he has been treated at home (250). Many of his attitudes—toward work, 
tow’ard discipline, toirard honest)’, and toward cooperation— have their 
genesis in what he has heard and c.xpericnced in his family group. 

Parents want to be assured that their chifdrcn are progressing just as 
rapidly and performing just as well as others in the class. Despite individ- 
ual differences, teachers at times trj’ to secure this end in an attempt 
to please themselves and rise parents. As one teacher said, "Of course 
I urged and encouraged constantly— aided and abetted by parents who 
urged, riirwrened, and no doubt bribed. Small u’onder that the reading 
did not improve. I took away the third-grade readers and from the dis- 
card in the basement dug up some old primers and first readers. The 
children in the slow group could read these, and our reading class be- 
came the happy experience it should always have been. My pupils were 
pleased with their success and enjoyed the stories. I am a happier teacher. 


The obstacle to using differentiated methods and materials seems ro 
be a lack of courage on the part of administrators and teachers. As one 
teacher vehemently put it, “Teachers and admmwators are afraid to rcU 
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a parent that his son or daughter cannot compete with other indinduals 
in the Subterfuge, underhandedness, and subtle segregation all com 
bine to make one realize that when a teacher or administrator yaps 
treating each child as an individual they are really mouthing ‘flapdoomes- 
They are giving lip ser\*ice to something they don’t really mean. Ccf 
tainly, it is true that the most frequent response from teachers who aie 
advised to use differentiated instruction and goals is, “The parents 
object to having thdr children treated differently.” This is not uniforroy 
true. Parents are concerned wdth the welfare of their children, and wnW 
the case is clearly and fairly presented most of them will agree to the 
teacher’s plan. 

The following quotation,* a continuation of the study mentioned on 
page 198, illustrates how the bold approach can help both parents and 
child. 

After about a month the parents began to see that, whether or not Edith s 
retardation was real or due to emotional causes, she would neverthe css 
benefit from placement in a class where there was a differentiated progra® 
planned to meet her needs and where the teacher, because of the lower reg^ 
ter, could give her more inditidual attention. The)’ began to realize that * 
increased sense of faflure she experienced in the fourth grade increased her 
emotional problems, ^\'ith the school’s cooperation, the social worker sn 
the parents «c in the “CRMD" t“ChUdren with Retarded Mental Develop' 
ment^ class for a few sessions. Both parents were impressed wth the e^ 
thtttiasm of the children and thetr active partidpation in the lessons. Alt** 
was somewhat concerned, however, over what she considered the lack 0 
quiet and order in the room. Mr. A commented on how much the chili^ 
knew and was surprised to leam that Edith, who knew far less, bad a 
higher I.Q. than many of them. 

. . . the child was finally in a situation where she could parndpate an 
compete at her osni les-cL 


Frankness in dealing with parents is more than a matter of method- 
The fact that a child’s psj’chological orientation is largely determined b) 
parcnul objectivii)’ makes frankness ncccssarj'. For the maximum •»'«1* 
fare of the child, the teacher must present the facts and then hope that 
the parents will be convinced. Certainly, the possibilit)* of cncotmt^^ 
parental objection does not warrant ignoring the problem and thereby 
reducing the child’s chances to develop to his greatest potentiaL _ 
Another way in which the child brings his family to school is iti " 
worrs* about family welfare. Illness at home, family quarrels, or 
problems may make it difficult for the child to conce ntr ate on school ac 
tivities. The teacher can become aware of such problems by talking 
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*= pupil, visiting his home, or reeding rhe reports of other teechers who 

These pneralizetions are jmt as pertinent for the high school teacher as 
they are for the grade school teacher. The high school youngster may 
be under prtnsure at home to accomplish the impossible or Ly have 
family troubles which hamper his progress at school. His attitude toward 
school IS a reflection of family oriencadon. 

Heiltb and Other Physical Factors Must Be Considered. The teacher 
should recognize the psychological importance of health factors in Jeam- 
ing and growth. The following list summarizes the teacher’s responsihffi- 
ties with regard to the health of his pupils. 

I* The teacher should give direct instruction in physical hygiene, cov- 
ering such aspects as diet, rest, habits of cleanliness, adequate sleep, and 
periodic physical examinations. 

2. He should encourage good health habits bv praising pupils who ex- 
ercise them. 

3. He should make periodic inspections of the classroom for cleanli- 
ness and proper ventilation and heating, and insritutc a regular routine of 
rest and exercise. 


4. He should encourage periodic health examinations in the school and 
the maintenance of adequate and continuous health records which are 
readily available to all teachen. 

5’. He should accompany the pupils when physical e.t3minations are 
given and, if possible, help conduct the examination. He will leam a 
good deal more about the child's physical health from such an e.tperience. 

Fupll-TeacheT Relationshipt as a Psychological factor in Learning. 
Teacher-pupil relationships are Important factors in educational psj'chol- 
ogy. The following points illustrate that healthful relationships will fos- 
ter the pupil’s emotional, social, and intellectual growth. 

1. Acceptance. Accepting a child means a functional recognition of 
his mental, emotional, social, and phj’sicaJ limitations. It means that the 
teacher has faith in himself and the pupQ and patience wth the slow 
process of growth. 

2. Securit}'. A feeling of being liked and accepted is partly responsible 
for the child’s sense of securicj’. But feclir^ of securi^' arc also depend- 
ent upon the child’s knowing what he can do and accomplish. There- 
fore, It is incumbent upon the teacher to sec that casks are scaled to the 
level of the child’s ability. Distribution of duties in the classroom siill 
make children feel that they are contributors. 

3 Yielding to differences. Balance should be struck benveen amhon- 
tarianism and lack of direction. The child’s tendency to sh)^^ should 
not be met with firm determination to make him participate and be con- 
genial. The child’s belief thar it is all right to help another should not be 
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branded as unequivocal cheating. The child's desire to play should not 

be viewed as laziness or recalcitrance. 

4. Democratic procedures. Democracy implies mutual respet^ cooper- 
ative planning, and shared responsibility and power. The voice 01^ t e 
pupils should be considered in formulating aims and in planning activities. 

5. Friendliness. This word comes close to epitomizing the foregoing 
factors. Teacher-pupil relationships cannot be of the most salutai}^”^ 
unless there is a genuine liking of pupils on the part of the teacher. 

are two things that can be done to improve one’s liking for pupils. 
is to become so familiar with the characteristics of children that tnc 
teacher knows what can be expected of them. The second thing u to c 
come acquainted with each child as an individual, with his abilities, 
interests, his neighborhood, his home background, and his record of Tp^ 
performance. Teachers can show friendliness by being consistently cour 
leous, taking time to listen to him, and avoiding situations which inignt 
lead to fear. 

The importance of teacher-pupil relations can perhaps best be shov-jn 
by reflecting on our own early school experiences. The child is suddenly 
thrust into the strange world of school with a surrogate parent in cbaig^- 
He must leam to sic still for what seem to him' long periods of time. He 
must leam to suppress the desire to speak until it is proper to do so. n® 
must adapt his physical needs to a new schedule. He must no longer kick 
and scream when he does not get his way. And in all this, the strange 
adult moves with absolute authority and omniscience. In such a world a 
kind word, a pat on the head, a friendly smile, or an expression of praise 
makes a tremendous difference. 

The Teachefs View of Deviant Behavior. The teacher must alwa)"® 


remember that all behavior is caused. It is especially important to con- 
sider causative forces in evaluating deviant behavior. Unfortunately 
many teachers either do not see the implications of the fact that beharior 
is caused or find it inconvenient to apply their knowledge in the exigefl' 
cies of the moment. For example, if a recalcitrant child disturbs the 
teacher’s equilibrium by challenging authority the teacher can scarce ) 
take time to search for causes when the symptom is being so obvious y 
flaunted before the eyes of t\venty or thirty other pupils. 

Yet there is another view of the picture. The child is misbehaving, but 
not because of a desire to create a disturbance or because he is innately 


“ornery.” His behavior is a nonverbal way of saying that something 
bothering him. Unless something is done to remove or mitigate the fnn 
damental cause, correction of the symptom is at best tempora^)^ Sup- 
pressing a child’s desire to talk loudly, long, and frequently may only 
suit in his destroying property or picking on other children.' Similarly, 
insisting that the excessively quiet child recite more often and join m 
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group activities may only /orce him to retreat funher from the oroup. 
Permanent improvement in his behavior and attitude w-iJl result only 
from improving his self-confidence and helping him become aware that 
he has something to con^bute. This, as we have seen in many different 
contexts, is a matter of giwng him experience and training in play, work, 
and social intercoune. ^ 

Tlie teacher must study the psychologist’s and psychiatrist’s view of 
what constitutes problem behavior. Typically teachers view’ such be- 
havior as disobedience, fighting, profani^', and masturbation as serious 
evidences of maladjustment. They arc relatively little concerned about 
shyness, fearfulnes, dreaminess-tn fact, it is rather comfortable to have 
quiet, obedient children in class, and they are often regarded as model 
pupils. On the other hand, child specialists are deeply concerned about 
shy, recessive behavior and are less disturbed by aggressive manifesta- 
tions. No doubt the teacher has some justificarjon for his sdew. Aggressii'c 
behavior does upset classroom routine. But to the psj’chologist, the with- 
drawn child has been defeated in his battle for recognition and sccurit)’. 
He has quit stniggling. The modem teacher must realize that such a 
child also has real problems. It is gratifying to report that this view is 
on the ascendancy (172). 

It is worth noting chat when teachers become aware of pupils’ prob- 
lems and seek to find solutions scholastic work improves. In one study, 
concerning fourth- to sixth-graden, teachers determined needs by using 
various ability and ad/usonenc cesB. Findings tvere implemented by de- 
voting attention to a few selected students who had learning difficulties. 
This work resulted in improved learning, better personal adjustment, 
and greater social acceptabificy, not only for the few pupils who had 
received special consideration but for the entire membenhip of the ex- 
perimental classes (43). 

Experience as a Learning Avenue. All learning is experience, and for 
the young child that experience should be overt. There are at least three 
sound reasons for this assertion. (1) As dbcussed earlier, the child is in- 
terested in process. (2) He & not used to sitting for long periods. He 
Jhas n strrmy drive toward physical acting’, and too much sedentarj' 
work bores him. (3) His experience is still too limited to allow him 
to derive much meaning from verbal abstractions. 

These factors provide the base for such teaching procedures as tiic 
experience chart in reading and the experience unit in other studies, m 
experience chart is simply a book that the teacher writes for the pupils- 
Jaie enough for all to see clearly. The teacher records what tlic j-oung- 
sters tell him, in terms of w’hat they have seen. felt, and done and ex- 
pressed in words the pupils ondemand. Thus, the yoongsren may t II 
what they saw on a walk through a park or along the streets. Thetf ex- 
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perience chart may describe thdr visit to the school boiler room or the 

part they played in a fire drilL 

The experience unit is a series of lessons centered^ around some inte - 
est or activity which is an integral part of the pupils’ A 

study is a large area of knowledge, experience, and actinty grovving 
spontaneously out of a central theme. Developed through real life sitoa 
tions related to the child’s experience and interest, it uses a natur 
method of learning instead of one produced by artificial stimuli or pre 
scribed by a rigid course of study.” * Direct experiences do not rae out 
so-called vicarious, or indirect, experiences. Much time is required or 
direct experience, and the school day is not sufEcientiy long to 
many opportunities for first-hand contact. Hence, audio aids shou 
used as supplements— recordings, radio programs, and brief talks that are 
related to what the pupils have directly experienced are invaluable in ex 
panding their world- Visual aids, such as morion pictures, fihnsOT^ 
models, replicas, and samples, can be used to supplement personal a 
ventures and observation- Transition from the specific and the concrete 
to the general and the abstract should be gradual. If the teacher attempts 
to make this important transition too suddenly, enduring antagonists 
toward school activities may be engendered. This point is summed up 
the following passage,* 

The new school has a different approach to the acquisition of inform*^ 
tion. There is first a conditioning period in which the child becomes ae^ 
quainted with a subject. He asks questions, sects information from m^ 
sources, and after assembling the facts and thinking them throngh axitves 
at the solution of his problems. His research centers around a unit of ^ ) 
vitbm bis comprebmsion. MTiat he learns is related to his ovm experienc^t 
hence, he associates new facts with those which arc familiar to turn. Hajm? 
a desire to find an answer to a question is the first requisite of the mwC 
school. Knowing how to proceed while enjoying the accompanjnng 
is the second. But the methods used and their effect upon the individual a 
the essential characteristics which distinguish the new’ school from the o 
Lite behavior, learning cannot be acquired by thrusting it upon the no 
willing child. .Mental activity most be performed by the pupil; he must 
eager to do the necessary* work attached to the process of acquiring know 
edge instead of pastively receiving it from his teacher. 

Pupil Participation in Plattning. There are several good reasons for no- 
couraging pupil participation in planning. Pupil planning makes behavior 
more purposeful. It capiulizes upon the need for personal involvement o’ 
learning and the learning process. It gives the child a chance to satisfy his 

*Roie Schneideman, Dmoerstie Education in Practice, New York: ^ 

BftPthen, 19^5, p. 274, 

• IHJ., p. II. lallcs added. 
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Such evaluations can sen*e to mate the pupil’s academic learning more 
meaningful. When he keeps his own scores on spelling tests and anth- 
medc exercises he begins to sec that the scores have a personal reference. 
Graphs of progress drawn by the pupil will motivate him as well as pro- 
vide a concrete basis for measuring his growth. ... , • 

Perhaps one of the greatest values of pupil participation in evaluation 
lies in its influence in improving rapport benveen home and schoo 
pupils evaluate themselves in terms of cooperatively determined 
tives, then they are not going to go home and report, “Oh, we just pla) 
today." They will know what their “play” was for and report their ac 
ti\ities in terms of educational objectives that parents will approv e. ^ 
Ability Grouping. There are many and heated ailments regar 5 
the merits of ability grouping-i.e., placing students in working groups 
where the range of difference in age, mental age, social development, 
and/or academic achievement has to some extent been reduced. At one 
time this was called homogeneous grouping, but it is now’ realized that 
there are no “identical children." 

Some people feel that ability grouping is antidemocratic, while others 
say that it is democratic because it provides the best chance for each to 
develop to his potential. Some state that slow learners get inspiration 
from bright pupils, while others believe that slow’ learners are unju^' 
fiably discouraged by brilliant classmates. Experiments show that under 
kindly and sympathetic teachers, w’ho vary their methods and matenai 
accorfing to the abilities of their pupils, ability grouping aids both per' 
sonality development and academic achievement (292, p. 54)« 

Of course, ability grouping is an expedient. But grouping makes it 
more likely that a teacher can find the time to work with individuals- 
Of course, good jobs of teaching have been done by teachers in ons" 
room schools consisting of eight grades. However, this does not P^^ 
that even better jobs cannot be done w’ith less w’ide-range groups. In tn 
final analj’sis, the most effective teaching will result from knowing m 
\'idaal children, as well as children in general, and applying that know 
edge. 

SUAfMARy 


Piycbologieal Principle 

Children are more likely to be in- 
terested in the process of doing than 
in the product of doing. 

Dependable routines tend to give 
the young child a feeling of secotity. 

Play is an important learning av- 
enue for children. 


Practical Application 
Rather than giving the 
teachers should find waj'S to invo 
pupils in overt acrivitj'. . , 

Novelty and variety must be 
anced with regularly scheduled 
tivities and routine approaches. 

Schoolwork should take on su^ 
aspects of play as freedom and pi 
ure. 
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A child’s family is a significant 
part of his psj’chological orienration. 


teacher is a potent p^cho* 
logical factor in the child's world. 

Psychologists consider recessive 
traits more serious than aggressive 
traits. 

Espericnce for the young child 
means feeling, touching, seeing and 
hearing. 

PupU planning tends to mafee 
itam'mg increasingly purposeful. 

Pupil-teacher evaluation serves to 
sharpen and objectify goals. 

Ability grouping tends to lessen 
the range of differences herween pu- 
pils. 


•S A LEARNER 2^^ 

The teacher should become ac- 
quainted with the family by visiting 
the home, reading reports of other 
teachers’ visits, or talking with the 
child. 

Teachers muse have or develop 
healthy personalities and like and 
understand children. 

Teachers need to clarify their con- 
cept of problem behavior if the child 
as a whole b to be considered. 

Teachers should enhance all ab- 
stractions with many specific ex- 
amples and illustrations. 

As children progress through 
school they should increasingly be 
called on lor cooperative planning. 
Continuous evaluation should be a 
responsibility of both pupil and 
teacher. 

Teachers must remember that the 
goal of abiliey grouping is to teach 
individuals mere cffecovely. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

X. Does the assertion that children are interested b process deny that their 
behavior is goal-seeking in nacute? &plam. 

3. Whar evidence have you seen lhatsuppons or denies the contention that 
children appreciate routines? 

3. Observe a group of first-graders at sponuncous play and report what 
you believe they either could or do leim m the process. 

<f. Reflect upon j’oar own past experience and evaluate the statement that 
children bring their families to school. 

j. Draw up a check list of items to help a teacher and his pupils direct 
anention to the physical condition of their classroom. 

6. IVhat arc the practical itirplrcations of the statement that teachers should 

give more attention to recessive traits m pupils? ^ 

7. Try to find a classroom b which teacher-pupil plannbg is practiced, 
observe a class session, and repon the specific events which transpire. 

8. Have four class members stage a debate on a topic formulated by the 
entire class which is relarcd to the subject of abili^ groupmg. 

o. Do you feel that ability grouping will generate feelings of either supe- 
riority Of inferioritj' that wUl nullify the advantages of redudng the range 
of differences? 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
.....renn W.roH H “Ment .1 Hvgicnc aod the 'Wholesome Grosvth of the 
Wtoo? M,” “pti a! TOtty Sd C E. SItimer (eds.), d/eet.t 
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m Modern Education, New York; Rinthirt & Company, Inc„ 1939. PP- 

chapter deals with rapport, feelings of sec^ty, and 
ences. The bulk of the chapter is devoted to the idea that 
detrimental to child development, but that it eitists m the home, tne senoo 
and the govenunent. 

Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, Helen Schacter, and William W. Bauer, These Are 
Your Children, C3iicago: Scott, Foresman & Company, i949» PP- nrieota- 
The authors point out that there arc basic differences bew’cen th 
non of the child and the adult. These must be understood by teachers 
parents if growth is to be directed tmrard desirable objectives. 

Olson, Willard C, "Concepts of Child Dn-clopment in Cumculum and 
Methods,” Child Development, Boston: D. C Heath and Company, 1949» Vr 

^ chapter deals wth problems of meaning and the 
in study, cvalnaoon, and planning. The maturity of the chdd, ^ 
aspiration, the differences between various children, and the role 
teacher are also discussed. 

The Psychology of Learning, Fonj'-first Yearbook of the Nation^ 
for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 445-463, distributed by Umvern ) 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 194J. nf the 

In this chapter, G. T. Buss^'ell suggests ways m which me nature u 
child and his learning processes provide clues for organization, level, an 
quence in the carriculum. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Children Learn by Experience. British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza,Nen' York 20. (31 min, BW, sd.) ^ nnder- 

Sequences are devoted to wanting to learn, practicing simple 
standing tiie world, learning at second band, and learning through play 
imagination. 

Shyness, McGraw-HIU Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 3 
(23 min, BW, sd.) 

This fflm shows how the teacher becomes aware of and approaches 
children who tend toward emotional seclusion. 
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THE ADOLESCENT AS A LEARNER 


EFixcnvt TEAanNG is dependent upon many factors. Know]ed« of 
subject matter, familiarity with appropriate teaching techniques, and a 
healthy pcrsonalitj* arc necessaij*. But there is still another vitally im- 
porranr factor—fcnou’ledgc of the pupil. This chapter will deal particu- 
larly with the problem of a bencr understanding of the adojcsccnr. Re- 
cent research findings svill be discussed, and general ways of capitalizing 
on this Infonrution \vill be suggested. 

T//£ MEASISG OF ADOLESCENCE 
A Dfflnhion of Adoltscence. The basic meaning of the term “adoles- 
etnet” is simply “gronth toward matuii^*.” It is the period between 
pubert)* and maturit)’— roughly ages fourteen to nven^*-five years for 
males and about nvcive to nsxn^'-oneyean for females. Vet many books 
on education and psj'chologj' embellish the definition by referring to It 
as a period of “stress and strain,” a rime of rapid growth and pcrplexi^’, 
or a period during wWch the individual k neither one thing nor another. 
There b just enough tnitli in each of these concepts to make a sound, 
constructive understanding of the adolescent difiicuk. Many people ac- 
cept these theories without inquiring into their causes or questioning 
their universali^*. Fortunately, these views of adolescents are limited 
vicu's and are not basic and universal phenomena. 

Precise knowledge about adolescence is needed by all teachers. The 
primar)- teacher needs such knowledge to help pupik develop the atti- 
tudes and skilk that will prepare them for this phase of growth. The 
upper elcmcnurj’ teacher needs the information because some of hk 
pupik arc entering this phase of desxiopment. The high school teacher 
needs the kno^vlcdge so he can work with, rather than against, the basic 
phenomena of adolescence. 

Adolescents Arc Not a Unique Breed. One major reason why adoles- 
cents arc misunderstood stems from the belief that they are a unique 
breed. Some writers would have ns thint they are totally unlite chil- 
dren and totally unlite adults, Objecrive psycholog}-, hoirever, con- 
's? 
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tinues to stress that growth is continuous and gradual. An individual does 
not suddenly become a different person because the sex organs nutu^ 
because the hairline on the forehead alters, because hair grows m c 
pubic area and under the arms, because the angular lines of the gm 
change gradually to curves, or because the boy’s voice changes. It o 
be well for all teachers to keep in mind the statement “You are to ) 
becoming what tomorrow you will be.” 

It is also necessary” to recognize that while adolescents are not 
as adolescents they are unique as individuals. But this uniquenes is aho 
characteristic of children and adults. Adolescents in the same famffy ^ 
different in size, intelligence, interest, and social personality. Twns ^ 
different despite the identity or similarity of their inherited porCTU^* 
Adolescents from different social classes differ in their attitudes and ideals. 
Young people from rural districts differ perceptibly from their url^ 
peers. In short, the uniqueness of adolescents lies in their individuah^ 
rather than in their adolescence. 

Basic Needs of Adolescents. The needs of adolescents are not unique- 
They, like children and adults, need to love and be loved, to have 
experiences, to achieve recognition, to be independent, and to sanst)^ 
phj*sical needs for warmth and food. However, some of these needs 
be intensified or may take a different direction during adolescence. The 
adolescent’s search for new experiences uill take him beyond the schoo 
and the neighborhood which were his world as a child. He still needs 
recognition by parents and teachers, but recognition by his peers no’^ 
becomes a much more dominating influence. As his body grows to adul 
size and proportion he asserts his need to be independent more aggrus- 
sivcly. Tbis latter need is the cause of some difficulty with some adoles- 
cents. Parents, who live with the young person continuously, may f*“ 
to see this insistent need and consciously or unconsdously hinder its de- 
velopment. 

We may conclude that adolescence is a period during which grow*^ 
trends already established will continue. It is a period daring which 
basic needs are fundamentally the same but will vary in intensity as a 
result of broadened life experiences and altered influences. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT ADOLESCENTS 
Many of the current ideas about the nature of adolescence stem from 
theories that arc now being disproved. It has been thought that the onset 
of pubertj* marked a unique period in the life of the individual. 
emphases tend to discredit this thcoty. Actually, fewer changes take pl^^^ 
during adolescence than in an equal number of years beginning 
birth. There is little or no psychology' that is limited to adolescence. The 
‘‘psychology of adolescence” rimply consists of phenomena which can 
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profit When dealing with young people. A recent book, 
which departs from some of the tradmonal theories, states that adoles- 
cence has been highly ovcrdramatizcd. According to the author, adoles- 
cence IS not usually a time of stress and it is not a distinctive study. It 
IS a group of developmental problems in which both biology and social 
forces play a parr. To be meaningful, adolescence muse be placed in the 
context of the developmental trends of childhood and studied m terms 
of maturation and culture (164, pp, tf.). It is such a view as this that 
one must take if he is to have a funcdonal understanding of this group 
of young persons. ^ 


Adolescents Are AuHi'ard. ft is difficult to determine the origin of 
this popular misconception. Perhaps it arose from the fact tbar some 
adolescents are as large as adults, and because of their size observers ex- 


pect them to be as graceful and well coordinated as the adult. Generally, 
they arc not so well coordinated as adults. But they arc better coordinated 
than younger individuals. Your own obser^'ation will confirm this state- 


ment. Adolescents are less stiff when dancing than are their younger 
schoolmates or sibUngs, they skate better, they play games with more 
skill, they fall less frequently. Thus there is litrie reason to think of this 
period as “the a\vkw'ard age.” One of the few e.tperimcntal studies on 
this matter showed no evidence that awkwardness is caused by rapid 
grotvth (73). Such lack of coordination as exists b in some rneasttre due 
to the tmconcepthn rather than to innate growth factors or tendencies. 
That is, the adolescent Is tnede awlovaxd by nusinformed individuab who 
allude to “typical awkwardness” when a young person stumbles. Such 
comments make the adolescent sclf-consdous and likely to appear more 


awkward than he really is. 

It has been observed that movement and posture arc clues to one’s per- 
sonality trends. Feelings of inferiority or inadequacy may be reflected 
in stooped posture or slinking movement, or in a cocky, sw’aggering at- 
Utude. A healthy, well-adjusted individual will often have poise and 
graceful, coordinated posture and movement (19:, p- 87). These gen- 
eralizations also apply to adolescents. 

Teachers «ill do a service to adolescents if they display confidence 
in youth and avoid disparaging remarks. They should help provide them 
with occasions when they can practice physical skills. Oppommin^ 
should be provided for success that ^vflI lead to the generation of feel- 
ings of confidence. Adults should seek to see the adolescent as an older 
young person who is not yet an adult Jimphasb must be placed on the 
croivth and progress the youth reveals, not upon what he lacks. 

Adolescents Are Inept SocMIy. No doubt there are adolescents who 
arc lacking in the social skills considered desirable by adult stan^fs- 
Much of this ineptnes! is, however, the result of merpenencr >nd self- 
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consciousness. The educational significance is ob\nous: Adult standards 
must not be used for judgment. Opportunities for social experience must 
be provided for young people. Patience must be exercised with the slow- 
ness of growth. Optimism must be based on the continuousness of growth. 

There is evidence in the behavior of today’s youth that a positive ap- 
proach bears fruit. When they arc given the opportunity to express 
themselves in class they develop the skill to express themselves pubUcly. 
One adult observer came from a city council mccring on the civil rights 
of Negroes (a problem being studied in the school) and remarked, I 
was amazed at the ability of high school youngsters to get up and straight- 
forwardly express a fair and sensible point of view. When I was in school 
neither my classmates nor I would have thought of such a thing.” 

Adolescents Are Cantankerous and Negativistic. To the extent that 
these characteristics exist they arc commendable. The facts are that when 
adolescents are given freedom by parents and teachers to exercise their 
need for independence they will cease to be resistant and negativistic. 
Negativistic traits are a healthy indication that the individual w'ants to 
become self-directing. The problems involved in this situation are dim* 
cult for both the adolescent and his parents. The adolescent justifiably 
feels that with increasing age and experience he should be allowed more 
freedom of choice in activities. He wants to choose his clothes and 


friends and reflate his schedule. The parent justifiably feels that as long 
as he is providing food, shelter, and an allowance he has a right to regu- 
late the young person’s life. Teachers can help simply by showing the 
parents and the young person that there is a dilemma. It is by no me^ 
a one-sided problem. 

Some of the adolescent’s negativism stems from the fact that he b 
seeking his purpose in life. This too is a commendable characteristic. 
Many adolescents, because of background or physical or mental lirruta- 
rions are unable to accept the goak which formal education sets for them- 
Their negativism is a sjTnptom of their own uncertainty. 

Teachers are in a good position to help solire this problem. They shoul 
attempt to show the adolescent that his parents are genuinely interesre 
in his welfare. This can be accomplished through counseling procedures 
and through cncoura^ng adolescents to discuss their parental problems 
among themselves. Teachers can ako help the parents see more clearly 
the causative factors behind what is viewed by parents as objectionable 
behavior. Many contemporary' periodicals and books are designed to help 
parents and adolescents better understand themselves and the other.^ 

Of course, a large majority of adolescents do not develop the trait o 
consistent negativism. Teachers and parents should look for healthy 
grow'th patterns and consider these just as characteristic as those which 
tend to arouse antagonism. This orientation is valid for two reasons. 
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''' “"j to see wht «-e look /or. The other adveo- 
S^lhem^ ' adolescents, as do other pereons, tend to do -ivhat is expected 


Adolmtou Are Groudng BrrpidI,. There is some jnstification /or this 
belief The pattern of growth in height and weight changes, but typi- 
c^y in prcadolcscencc, ages ten to foaneen, rather than later in die 
adolescent period. During the period after approximately age fourteen 
groinh is steady and decreases in rate. It should be noted that growth 
in tills period is not nearly so great as growth during the prenatal period 
nor is it so great proportionally as it is during the first year after birth. 
Whereas an individual's height has been increasing at, Jet us say, about 
3 inches per year, during the prcadolescent growth spurt height increases 
only ^ or 5 inches. Similarly, tveighc has been increasing rather steadily 
at about 5 pounds per year after age two, but tj-pically the growth spurt 
results in an increase of only 6 or 7 pounds. 

Much more important in the psj'chology of the adolescent is the over- 
all growtli rate of the individual. Books on psychology generally include 
a photograph of rliree or four boys and girls of rhe same age (nveJve 
or thirteen years show the most marked difference) (2:, p. 33). One of 
the individuals will be only two-diir<b as tall as the tallest and the others 
will be in between. Their weights will be proportional. Two significant 
points may be noted. One is tlut the differences cannot be accounted for 
by a one- or nvo-year growth spurt. The differences have been increas- 
ing over 3 number of years. The other is that the problems of adjustment 
for the individual, if any, stem from the differences in gross siae rather 
than from a period of accelerated groivth. 

Adolescents Are ’Bothered by Sex Matstration. Many adolescents are 
bothered by sex maturation. Boys worry about nocturnal emissions and 
experimental manipulation of the sex oigans. Girls are embarrassed by 
the development of their breasts and the fact that their clothes reveal 
their changing outline. They may actually be frightened by their first 
menstruation. But these reacrions generally occur when they are unpre- 


pared for the manlfcstarions. 

When teachers and parents have given adolescents objective instruc- 
tion about the meaning and onset of puberty these occurrences will cause 
less perplexity. They wU regard the changes as indications due they 
are comino into their own as men and women. They are proud of their 
emergence'' from childhood. Psychological manifestations of puberty 
are, to some extent, caused by environment rather than by alteration 
in endocrine functioning or altered rates of grovnh. If teachers wfll, 
through periodic and Jong-renn study and discussion, develop an objcc- 
tivc attitude toward sex they will be in an advantageous position to give 


substantia! help to the adolescenr. 
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Many case studies illustrate the fact that what occurs in childhood is 
of importance during adolescence. It is the consensus of those who have 
worked with adolescents charged with sex delinquency that lack of early 
preparation is a contributing factor (130, p. 76). When, for example, a 
child’s questions about sex are answered frankly and freely he will be 
well prepared to accept the changes of puberty. If, on the other hand, 
parents are reluctant to answer such questions, children are likely to 
develop an abnormal curiosity about what seems to be so secret. Par- 
ents have frequently been surprised to find how nonchalantly youngsters 
accept information that is emotionally very difficult for parents to impart. 

Parents and teachers should make it clear that sex is (1) a drive to 
action and accomplishment in general— not just to sexual gratification, 
(2) a social urge that attracts men and women and boys and girls, (3) 
an emotion that involves other emotions, i.e., love, understanding, niu- 
tual interests, and loyalty, and (4) a cultural as well as an individual 
matter (157). Failure to recognize these aspects is likely to cause un- 
necessary disillusionment and frustration when the adolescent makes 
errors. 

The attitude of adolescents toward sex can be one of healthy concern 
rather than one of perplexity and embarrassment if the subject is 
preached and dealt with objectively (92, p. 134). This means that ab 
teachers must deal with questions that arise instead of evading thetn. 
Further, it is advisable to organize classes in human relations and famil) 
life (151). We should learn to deal with sex in its larger setting rather 
than set it apart as an isolated phenomena. This dual approach, incidenta 
but frank discussion plus planned and sequential presentation, ''uU 
much to keep adolescents from being bothered by their progress toward 
maturity. 

SOME FACTS ABOUT ADOLESCENTS 
GroTsth Progresses Steadily, Changes in the nature of growth occur 
not only in childhood and adolescence but in maturity and the later 
years. Some aspects of growxh are predondrumt in some periods, but 
needs remain fundamentally the same. It is important that et'cry teacher 
fully appreciate the continuity of growth. 

Lawrence K. Frank states that each individual must pass through life 
along the same broad highway but that each does so at his own rate. 
There is an orderliness and regularity in human individuals (97, p- <^7)* 
Each period of time in the individual’s life is an outcome of what has 
prc^’^ously occurred and a preparation for what will happen next. Th^ 
whole span of life is important. It is foolish to state that any specific 
period is the most important period. Every period is important, as eri- 
dcnccd by man’s lifelong struggle to improve himself and his environ- 
ment. 
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^ Despite the periodic spurn of growth, there arc no cataclysmic chances 
m mans development. This is well dlustrated in prcdclinquent behavior. 
Before the adolescent enp^es in sex delinquency, steaHng, destruction of 
property or violent crimes, there arc danger signals. The youth typically 
becomes surly at home and in school, defies convention, and in other 
ways indicates that he is becoming maladjusted. 

Those who understand the symptoms which precede the breab'ng point 
can be of great help. It is believed that many shoclting crimes might be 
avoided if attention were devoted to the fulfillment of needs, or to the 
garment of penonalig', ^vhen these sjTnptoms of dangerous ten- 
sions occur. Teachers are in a strategic position to aid in the prevention 
of trouble (277, p. 214). But it is not ea^ unless the teacher is himself 
emotionally mature. Predelinquent behabor often takes the form of dis- 
liking school, teachers, and principal— it is not confined to academic diffi- 
culty (287). It has been said that “when a child is most unlovable he 
is most in need of love.” The same may be said of the adolescent. 

It might be well to consider that schools may contribute to delinquent 
behavior. In a study of 7<5t delinquents it was found that 40 rimes as 
many boys and 7/ times as miiiy girls repeated three or more school 
terms, in comparison 'with members of the control group. It was also 
found that the school might be not only a contributing factor but a pre- 
cipitating factor to delinquency by virtue of the finding that delin- 
quency rates decreased when school was not in session (ttf/). Delin- 
quency is here cited as an e.xamplc. Commendable manifestations of ado- 
lescence have a similar developmental sequence. 

Adolescents Are a Minority Group. Yoorh’s minority position is one 
of the factors that may be said to cause adolescence (as contrasted to 
puberty). There is a possibility that the cultural role of the adolescent 
is more important in explaining his p^chological characteristics than is 


puberty. 

In 1800 life expectancy was 3 little over thir^-five years. At present 
it is about sixty-five years.* This means that the proportion of adults to 
young people is becoming greater. Whereas in r8oo over one-half (58 
per cent) al Ac popuhScn was mda sweaty ycais of sge, today only 
one-thin! is in the tinder-nveniy age bracken Forecasts by the A etto- 
politan Life Insurance Company indicate that by the year 2000 only 25 
per cent of the population trill be under ttventy. The tninonty posmon 
if adolescents is becoming mote acute with the pacing years. TOen 
adolescents made up a large parr of the populanon they n'cessanly^ 
sumed places of impottance. They were gn-en jobs outside the home 
.Life eapectaney, « binh, for frmalra b sfaj-nsh. for older, siuy-.l»“ 


years. 
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and were assigned responsibilities in the home. In the days when many 
parents died at the age of thirty, forty, or fifty it was necessary for 
adolescents to assume responsibilities at an early age. But today, when 
parents are able to support their children for longer periods, the peno 
of dependence is prolonged. The minority position becomes one of socia 
burden as well as of statistics. 

As a member of a minority group, the adolescent is subject to pres- 
sures. He feels that he does not belong, that he is different, and that 
others view him with suspicion and hostility. These characteristics are 
found in all minority groups who suffer from unenlightened treatrnent. 
The minority position of adolescents makes their struggle for recognition 
more difficult. There are laws which prevent adolescents from taking 
jobs, establishing their own families, and taking responsibility for their 
own actions. These laws and customs undoubtedly have advantages for 
youth. But it is necessary to realize that many of the difficulties of this 
age stem from culturally imposed conditions. 

Adolescence Is a Cultural Phenomenon. In her studies of culture m 
Samoa and New Guinea Margaret Mead has brought to our attention 
fact that puberty is not necessarily accompanied by the problems which 
in our country typically characterize adolescence. In those societies, 
pubertal ceremonies result in the child's formally taking the step (torn 
childhood to adulthood. Little stress and strain devolves on the Individ* 
ual as he assumes a mature role in society (186). But the situation 
different in our socict)’. The period of dependence is prolonged by 
tended compulsory education and by child-labor laws. Industrialization in 
our sodet)* has resulted in strong competition, except during periods 0 
war, in the bbor market. Laborers protect themselves from the com- 
petirion of youth by supporting extended compulsory* education and 
sponsoring child-labor laws. These factors intensify the problem of 
transioon from childhood to adulthood. 

However, the laws and customs of our complex society can be turned 
to good advantage. The problems encountered in this phase of dcs'clop* 
ment can be solved by recognizing adolescent needs in our culture. More 
effort must be directed to dcs'bing curricula and methods that suit vari- 
ous objectives. For those adolescents who will continue academic work 
in college, the traditional approach in secondary education will continue 
to be suitable. But the objectives of education must be accepted by youtb- 
Hach adolescent must sec that methods and curricula meet his needs. ^ o- 
cational emphases arc of value but such problems as consumer education, 
preparation for marriage, functional citizenship, the maintenance 01 
healtK and the me of leisure time should receive concerted attention. 
In 1953 National Society for the Study of Education devoted an en* 
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I f problems (loj). The need for this wider 

empimis hes been tersely stated by the National Association of Second- 

^?ut?°° '■“‘’“e “Tho Ten Imperative Needs of 


I. ^1 youth need to develop salable sMls and those nndetstandings and 
attitudes that maVc the worter an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as 
well as education in the skills and knowledge of tlieir occupation. 

a. AU youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical JJr- 
ness and mental health. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the performance 
of their obligations as members of the communi^ and citizens of the stare 
and nation, and to have an understanding of the nations and peoples of the 
world. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the in- 
dividual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. 

j. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
inreUigently, understanding both the values received by the consumer and 
the economic consequences of their acts. 

6 . All }'Outh need to understand the methods of science, the influence 0/ 
science on human life, and the main sciendhc facts concerning the nature 
of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop th’etr capacities to appreciate 
beauty, in literature, art, masic, and aatare. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
if wwly, balancing activities that peld sadsfacdons to the individual with 
those that are socially useful. 

9. All yourii need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, to be able to live and work co- 
operatively with others, and to grow in the moral and spiritual values of 
life. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, ro express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


If the thesis is accepted that adolescence is, in part; a cultural phe- 
nomenon, then it is obvious that the school alone cannot solve the prob- 
lem, However, the school can enlist the aid and support of other com- 
munity organizations. Business and industry can, and does in some com- 
munities, help to solve the problems of youth by cooperating in “school- 
work projects.” This is a plan whereby the pupil’s work in the school is 
coordinated with on-thc-job training tttperience (8). Gozen’s advisory 


*P/«i7»W far An,ericm Youth, rcr. ed, W«hington.; Nadonal Association of 
Secondary-school Principals, National Education Associaaon. .951. P- 
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councils have been formed to study ways of meeting needs of you* 
in community and leisure-time activities. Youth councils, m which yo 
are encouraged to find the answers to their own problems, have Been 
found effective. Park bureaus, city planning commissions, juvemle co - 
rectional authorities, and public health departments all have a p^ 
play that should be correlated with the work of the school. Many com 
munities have comprehensive programs of this type in operation. 

The school is in an advantageous position to coordinate the resourc 
of the community. It is an institution which is present in every com^ 
munity. It has the larg«t resources in staff, equipment, and property 
any agency. Through the pupils, the school has a close and useful con 
tact with parents. In view of the rapidly expanding enrollments an ® 
imminent shortage of high school teachers and buildings (the full impact 
of this shortage vnU be felt in 1961) (86), anything that is to be one 
will have to be done soon. The time is right for the secondary schoo to 
go beyond the traditional bounds of subject-matter instruction and begna 
to meet the needs of youth. 

Individual teachers will probably have to supply the initial Iwders p 
for this forward step. By virtue of their educational opportunity, m®) 
can learn about the ps}'chological factors in adolescence that are 0 
maximum importance. They have an even better chance than 
discover the environmental problems which disturb adolescents. Basicaliy> 
as previously emphasized, the needs of youth are the same as in otnc 
phases of development. Teachers must Icam how to work in harmon) 
with these needs through the existing culture. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Youth Needs a Pz/rpose. It has been showm that competition on 
labor market, scntimcnc against early marriage, and extended cducanoti 
have scrv'cd to prolong the period between riie achievement of pby®'^ 
maturitj' and the achievement of functional maturity. Much of the fee 
ing of uselessness which adolescents sometimes develop can be avoidc 
if they can be given responsibilities which they feel are important. Th^ 
vvas clearly demonstrated during the Second World War, when yout« 
suddenly found there was a job for them to do. They became important 
in the c)*cs of the adults of the nation. But the fact of most significance 
was that they recognized their importance. They efficiently took up tn® 
tasks which were assigned to them, Atany of them grumbled about the 
interruption of their educational plans or their plans to go to work an 
to get married. But few of them were so dissatisfied that they failed ^ 
perform the functions which W’ere assigned to them. The number v* ® 
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caused difficul^- in the anned services svas substantially smaller than the 
number who, in what is called ordinary times, become deHnqueot.' Of 
course war is no solution to the problems of youth, nor is military service 
the only \yay to absorb their services. The point is that, nir-cn a purpose, 
some of the perpJexicj* of youth dtappears. 

Some of this puiposc can be supplied by the school. Revisions of the 
cumculum that recognize vaij'ing backgrounds, abilities, and ambitions 
of youth will be a step fonvard. Such matters as leisure-time pursuits, 
boy-girl relationships, family life, reladonships with adults, community 
services, part-time employment, and consumer economics are other prob- 
lems of basic iwporance. 

Youth’s need for purpose can also be fulhUed by other agencies. Par- 
ents must come to recognize the necessity for a progressive iinlooscnin'T 
of the apron strings. Business and industry must come co realize that their 
participation in school-work programs is an economic advantage as well 
as a social service. Churches can institute programs that will be of aid 
in the daily life and problems of youth. And In all of this the participa- 
tion and counsel of youth themselves should be enlisted. 

youths Need Freedotft for Self-direction. Many good programs have 
failed before they were begun because they ivere planned and organized 
by “experts” and imposed upon youth. Autonomy is as important to 
adolescents as it ts to adults. In the tield of education, guidance pro- 
grams, curriculum revisions, and improved grading techniques have 
failed, not because they were faulty but because they were imposed on 
youth. 

A first step in developing the abUity for scIf-dircction is to provide 
youth opportunity to discuss their problems. The formation of youth 
forums is an example of such methods. The Y.M.CA^ the V.W.CA., 
and otlier youth organizations have also been active in this field. Some 
communities have encouraged adolescents to plan and build their own 
youth facilities. Jn those cojnmonities youth quickly gained respect for 
property rights. Evelyn Duvall points out that churches which enlist the 
participation of youngsters in choirs, fund racing, and other programs 
geared to their needs, find youth becoming more reverent. Stores in 
which friendliness is shown and in which permissive service is chanc- 
teristic have no difficulty with their youthful customt^ The school 
could profit from these experiences by seeking opportunities for its stu- 
dents to e.xercbc self-direction. 


•There was an increase in reponed delinqaencjr dunng the u-ar >-ean. to lh« 
n-as dot w increased attention devoted to delitKjcency 

of those vouth «ho were left behind. A great proportion of deluKiuenej' found 
who wer. less than sisteco years old-beJow age for mUnary serv^. 
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It must be realized that ability in self-direction will grow with practice 
and that youths’ decisions will not always accord wth the adult view. 
We too, in our adolescent years, were viewed with an element of distrust 
and disdain by our elders. We too found ourselves at odds with some o 
the requirements imposed upon us. We should not consider the c 
issues alone but should examine the basic orientations and needs. 
ers and parents need to realize the pervasiveness of the antithesis of 
direction— authoritarianism— in our society and seek its reduction. ^ 
probability is that youth are much more capable of self-direction t 
some parents and teachers think. 

Youth Needs the Help of UndeTstanding Adults. Growth is 
terized by both progressions and regressions. An ability that is manif^ 
on one day seems often to have disappeared by the following day.^ ^ ® 
young person will staunchly defend his right to make his owm decisions 
at one moment, only to request advice and counsel the next. Ylsase 
give me credit for knowing when to come in at night,” is soon follow 
by “Do you think 1 should wear a white or a colored shirt?” Wise p3t^ 
cuts have learned to be patient with this apparent inconsistency. 
teachers know when to avoid dogmatism and when to speak wth cer- 


tainty and conviction. . 

The youth wants to outgrow adult domination, particularly i^rcnta 
domination. Since the other adult with whom he is best acquainted is 
his teacher, in the attempt to shed parental domination he turns to tn 
teacher. Should the teacher assume a substitute parent role (i.e., by being 
dogmatic and authoritarian) and thereby’ fail the youth, the y’oung 
son has no adult to whom he can turn in his need for mature counse • 
If, on the other hand, the teacher will listen, talk ivith the youth, an^ 
act as a coworker, the youth will consider the adult view of problems. 

Youths Need to Kno^is That They Are Like Others. As the world o 
the adolescent grows bey’ond the immediate family to include other pe^' 
sons, his need to identify’ himself with, and be like, his peers increas^' 
But different rates of growih and varied inherent potentials result m 
an increasing differentiation of individuals. Bodily builds differ, pubert) 
begins at various ages, diverse family and cultural backgrounds become 
increasingly apparent, and different interests develop. Therefore, since 
the youth desires to be like his peers, uncertainty about himself grows* 


« It is wonhwhile for the teacher to ascertain the adolescent’s amende toward ^ 
parents before calling for parental assistance. In some cases a great deal can ^ 
gained by avoiding conuct with parents. This idea mns counter to the advice 
frequently given, but it does work in many instances. The yocih and the te^ 
can work out appriMches to difficult problems; but when the parent is called tiU 
some youth feel that the teacher is in league against them with their parents. 
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The counsel of adults can be of some help. But probably the voune 
^rson s greatest help in accepting individual differences uilJ come from 
discussions with other adolescents. One youth bemoans the fact that he 
has moles on his face, has bowed legs, or is short or tall. Another roveaJs 
his unhappiness about his unsightly acne, his inabilit)’ to buy clothes 
similar to others’, his di/HcuIties with hfc parents, and his dissatisfaction 
with school. As these problems are discusaid each comes to realize that 
his f ccling of difference is shared by others of his age group-even though 
tile feelings arc generated by different problems. 

It seems probable that, if adolescents and youth could in some way 
be made to understand that the kinds of experiences they are having— of 
inferioritj', of insecurit)*, in peer-group social relations, etc.— arc common 
to all, they tvould take them less seriously and sveigh them in propor- 


Tke School and Social Treasttres. The adolescent is much concerned 
about his conception of the group’s desires. Therefore, s\’aj’s should be 
provided for him to determine the group desires. Teachers should help 
him avoid the error of accepting the opinion of an aggressive or vocifer- 
ous minority by encouraging frank dbcussion. Moreover, adults must 
recognize the importance to the adolescent of being able to dress like 
bis peers, to have similar freedom, to act in the current mode, and to be 
with the gang. 

Bcliavior patterns and ideals differ in various social classes. Teachers 
muse realize that it is noc an inborn tendencj'- which makes the adolescent 
question or even spurn their counsel. When he disagrees, it simply indi- 
cates that his background has been pointing in another direction. He 
may not sec the value of continued education. His concept of what is 
moral or immoral, ethical or unethical may differ from that of the 
teacher. Good rapport with adolescents is partially contingent upon our 
recognizing and respecting these differences. 

The teacher who desires to influence the conduct of the adolescent 
must exemplify the behavior, attitudes, and ideals which he would have 
the young person emulate. There fe no choice in this matter. Whether 
we wish it or not, our conduct does influence that of the adolescent. One 
of the most difficult problems «'c have to face in this area is that all too 
frequently the adolescent has not had an adult who helped him to estab- 
lish a high goal. Teachers can help adolescents resolve the perplexities of 
their culture and time by showing firm convictions, expressing high ideals, 
and behaving in an c.xcmplaiy manner. 

0 Paul H. Landis. Adolmmct <r,d Yi>mb, id ed. New York: McGriw-HOl Book 
Company, Inc,, ip/s. p- ??7* 
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TIIE NATURE OF THE LEARNER 


SUMMARY 


Psychological Principle 
Adolescence means simply growth 
tow'ard maturity. 

Adolescents do not suddenly be- 
come problems to themselves and 
others, 

Basic needs of adolescents arc dif- 
ferent only in degree from those of 
all other human b^gs. 

Adolescents are not awkward b)' 
virtue of rapid physical growth. 

Adolescents are not socially inept 
because of innate factors. 

Adolescents arc not basically can- 
tankerous and negadvjstic. 

Not all adolescents are bothered 
by sex maturation. 

Grow'th for adolescents, as for all 
other persons, progresses slowly. 
Adolescents are a minorit}' group. 


Adolescence is a cultural as well as 
a biological phenomenon. 


Practical Application 
Teachers must approach their work 
with confidence in the continmt) 0 
crow'th. j 

Undersunding the adolescfflt d - 
mands a knowledge of causaave lac- 
tors. - 

Needs for securit>% independency 
recognition, and the like must be m ^ 
through suitable curricula and m 

Adolescents should be 
embarrassment of ill-conceived 
marks. , 

Provision should be made for 
cial experience and independent ex 
ploration- - 

Negative personality > 

dcs can be avoided by meeting 
needs. , t- 

The culture and atdtude of a 
must be recognized in sex 
Teachers must watch for endefl 
of growth. 

Adults must recognize 
sity of adapting culture to die a 
lescenc. ^ 

We must recognize the 
which socicn* places on the growina 


HasTng a purpose makes for econ- 
om)' of acdon. 

Ability for self-direcdon b an as- 
pect of maturing. 

Youth imitate and absorb the con- 
duct and atdtudes of adults. 


Youths need dirccdon in 
and accepting worthwhile 

Opponunit)' for discussion ^ ^ 

perience should be planned ^ 
youth. 

Teachers should think of 
selves as models for youth. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

1. Does it seem to you that the definirion of adolescence as simply a pen 

of growth is sufficnendy incluave? „ 

2. AMiat phases of growth or what temporarily insistent needs of yooth 
persons tend to make them ^nitc different from other individuals? 

3. WTiat is your opinion of the so-called misconceptions about 

namely that the)’ arc awkward, socially inept, negarivistic, and unduly cos' 
cemed about sex development? ^ 

4. Discuss with your classmates the approaches to sex education that J 
have found to be most constructive. 
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S. Comnioit on the conrendon dm there shmiU he „„ paient-teacher or- 
gamzaaon at thd high school level. ^ 

9. If possible, ulk with some youth counselor in a Y.M.CA. or Jewish cen- 
ter and get his yiesv of the abih’ty of youth to accept responsibility. 

10. Assume that you are a counselor of youth. What could you say to a 
young person to help htm realize that his problems are quite similar to those 
or other adolescents? 

n. \V^t, if any, CTpericnces have you had which indicate that the atti- 
tudes and ideals of youth from different social classes vary from those which 
have been operative in your own life? 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Adapting the Secondary-school Progratn to the Ncedt of Youth, Fifty-second 
Yearbook of the National Socictj' for the Study of Education, Parr I, distrib- 
uted by University of Giicago Press, Chicago, 1955. 

Any of the chapters would be helpful and pertinent. Espedally recom- 
mended arc I, “Introduction: The Youth-needs Alotive in Secondary Educa* 
tion”; Xn, “Translating Youth Needs into Teaching Goals”} XV, "Edacation 
of Teachers to Meet the Needs of Youth”; and “Characteristics of a 
Secondary School Meeting the Needs of Youth.” 


Bigelow, Maurice A., Adolescence, Educational and Hygienic Problems (Na- 
tional Health Series), New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1937. 

T^is little book deals with the phj’sical and physiological developments 
that influence the individual’s development during adolescence. Suggestions 
for the school in dealing with crushes, boy-girl relationships, and general so- 
cial adjustment are discussed in the light of other growth factors. 


Blair, Arthur IVitt, and ^^'illiam H. Burton, “The PreadoJescenr Is Subjected 
to Strong Cultural Impositioas," Growth and Dex-elopment of the Preadoles- 
cent. New York: AppIeton-Cenmr}'-Crofts. Inc., igjt, pp. 103-135. 

All chapters have pertinence to the subject at hand; but this chapter deals 
with the ^pact of social classes with a clarity not found in most other books 
dealing with adolescents. 


Undis, Paul H. “Forres in the Social Structure Creatiou the Adolesreot-ycuth 
Problem," Adohume< md Youth, id ed.. Nett- Yort: McGtaw-HiU Book 

Company, Inc., 1952. pp- 5*“7*' . . , . , , 

This chapter deals with the impact of the sh* from an agncoltntal to an 
industrial sociere. The writer convincingly pteents evidence to show that 
some of the perplexity of youth is thrust upon them hy soctety. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 


All Your Ail. Coronet Films, 65 Ea" &■“* Waw. Chicago t. (tS min, 
BW or C, sd.) 
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An appeal to high school-age youngsters to progress from childish bchayiof 
patterns to more mature rcacdons. Flashbacks to earlier responses res’cal simi- 
larities and contrasts of mature and immature actions. 

Troblevt of Pupil Adfustjnent^ Part W, The Stay-tn, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42d St., New York 3d. (19 min, B\V, sd.) 

Shows a school program where individual needs arc men Qasses in poultr)' 
raising, driving, and academic subject arc taught in terrm of pupil erpenence 
and need. 



part four 


IMPROVING THE 
TEACHING-LEARNING 
SITUATION 


Learnhs’C is subject to the principle of multiple causation. Part IV 
presents more details of the teaching-learning situarion in terms of 
the teacher, the pupil, and the learning process. It is felt that the 
chapter on Cultural Influences is particularly important-meriting 
careful study of the suggested addioonal readings-because tliis area 
has been largely neglected. Teachers need to undentand emodonal 
responses, habit formation, and language development, as well as 
social class structure, if their pupils arc to develop most effectively. 
The chapter on Mental H^'giene shows the interrelations betu'ecn 
the pupil, the physical environment, and the teacher. The book 
concludes with suggested future steps in education, among them 
the possibilities of 3ppl>’ing our knowledge of psj'cholpg)* to the 
evaluation of teachers and pupils so that both will continue to grow. 



IS 


FACTORS WHICH FACILITATE 
LEARNING 


An individual always takes what he perceives to be the shortest route 
to^goal. For countless generations people have sought easier ways to 
do things. This is a fortunate condition for learning, the more fortunate 
because ic does not have to be Jeamed. Ic is tvisc to seek easier ways to 
do and to Jeanu But you should realize that all methods now knouti 
require so7»e effort. This chapter describes means of facilitating learning 
(many of which are mentioned elsewhere in the book), but even the 
most effective methods will require individual activity and responsibili^, 

/MPROVWG LEARNiNG TECHNIQUES 

Some of the techniques for facilitating learning can be utilized by the 
pupil without the aid of the teacher. These will be treated in this section. 

Distributed Effort. Experiment after experiment demonstrates that 
more is learned in the total time devoted to learning when the periods 
of study or practice are spaced rather than massed (2Z6). An hour every 
other day spent on the study of educationa! psychology for ten wcel« 
\vill result in more thorough and permanent learning than will thirty- 
five hours of study in the last three days of the term. One-half hour a 
day for two weeks will result in more progress in learning to play a 
musical instnrment chan rvill seven hours of practice on one day. 

There arc several e.-^l3nations for the advantageousness of giaccd 
practice or distributed effort. 

1 . Attention fluctuates. It is easier to stick to the job at hand for short 
periods than for long periods. Long periods of study do not necessarily 
mean continued mental concentration. 

2 . Jose’s larv stares that for associations of equal strength but of dif- 
ferent age’further practice strengthens the older rather than the more 
recent. Thus, going back to a subject studied a week ago is better than 
restudying that subject immediately. 

*7f 
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3. Incorrect associations are forgotten more quickly than correct on^ 

Hence^ spaced practice allows incorrect responses to be dropped iro 
the material learned. ^ . , 

4, There is a tendency on the part of the organism to resist ) V 

tition of an act. Resistance is built up as effort continues. Hence, ^ ® 
tempt to perform the same act repeatedly within a short space oppo 
a natural tendency. The organism requires rest. _ _ 

Some precautions should be taken in spaced activit)^ Too rap 
a succession of events may be harmful. If a new activity intervenes t 
promptly, consolidation of learning will be less likely. Therefore, stu y 
periods should be short enough to avoid fatigue and long cnoug 


allow an idea to “jell. ’ , 

The question is often raised, “How short or how long should ^ 
or practice periods be?” To a certain extent the answer depends on 
individual and on the conditions. Obviously, if periods are too short ^ 
much time is wasted in getting started— time is required for warnu ^ 
i up— that comparatively little time is devoted to the actual task. Furt e , 
the more mature the individual the more capable he is of prolonged 'vor • 
A concert pianist would be unlikely to adopt fifteen-minute . 
periods. The kind of material being learned constitutes another varia • 
.|For schooUvork in the elementary grades, fifteen- or 
1 periods are found to be advantageous. College students can profit t 
one-hour periods devoted to one type of activity. High school pup 
are found to profit from periods somewhere between these nvo J 

Incidentally, it has been found that for industrial workers doing ski 
jobs rest periods every one or two hours seem to increase productive 


for the total working day (110, p. 498). , 

Providing for Distributed Effort. TTie traditional arrangement of 
school day into periods makes distributed effort feasible. However, 
idea of distributed effort does not mean that effort is not continued in ^ 
same task or in the same direction. For example, one way of provi p 
for distributed effort is to show how the lesson for today 
yesterday’s. In memorization work, the teacher should tell the pupus 
importance of distributed effort and pvc them practice in applying u* 
principle by spending a few minutes each day in recitation. 

Since one justification for dbtributed effort is the fluctuation of m 
tcrest, it will be well to plan the lesson so there is variety in 
to the task at hand. For example, instead of having the class do algeo 
problems from the book for the entire period, the teacher might sp^ ^ 
only a part of the time working problems, devote some time to revie'V 
ing general principles or rules, and give part of the time to applicaoon^ 
to problems taken from daily experiences and some of it to reviev'nn^ 
problems that were studied a week or two weeks ago. 
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sRo'hT.t”"'' “ f f m leamins routine sMb, 

r ?•’'>«'“>'<'• Teachers of these subjects should pro- 

nee periods are short enough to encourage sustained effort. The cridcism 
of massed practice, that boredom causes needless errors, is good reason 
tor conscientiously applying distributed effort. 

The pacing of tests influences the distribution of effort. Frequent tests 
are likely to lead to distributed effort, while only a final test or a mid- 
term and a final will stimulate some pupils to attempt to learn by cram- 
™"S-^Thcrc are situations in which cramming is justifiable. Lauyers 
“cram” to get the facts and find the laws which are particukrly peni- 
nent to a given case. Similarly, students preparing to make a special re- 
port which is supplementary to the basic material of the course may find 
cramming justifiable. 

Overlearning, If learning is defined as the ability to perform an act, 
repeat a list of xi-ords, or recite a verse once, then overicamirtg can he 
defined as additional practice after leanung has been completed. Etperi- 
mental results show that overlearning results in better retemion and that 
more is retained for longer periods of time as the result of overlearning 
than if practice ceases at the point of initial learning. If multiplication 
tables can be learned from wenty repetitions, then thktj' repetitions «’iU 
make it more likely that the learner can say the combinations after a 
week of no additional practice. 

The advantageousness of ovetlearning depends on the thoroughness 
of the initial learning. The skilk of swimming or skating are not «adily 
forgotten because practice usually continues after acquisition of the skill. 

In academic subjects overlearning gives the law of exercise an oppor- 
tunity to operate. 

The gain from overlearning decreases as additional practice increases: 
loo to 200 per cent overlearning is better than 50 per cent overJeanung, 
but the additional gain is not proportional to the extended effort (i6j). 

It is therefore recommended that overlearning be confined to from half 
to double the number of repetitions required for ori^’nal learning. How- 
ever, it is worth noting that overlearning need nor consist 0/ mere rote 
repetition. Overlearning can also Ve efim «4 'by iriwnmg vrerAsWfi yisr. 
read (but not complete rereading), redting ro oneself, placing the ma- 
terial in a ncu' context, or reading simibr materials in another kxc 
Encouraging the Practice of Overlearning. All pupils from the inter- 
mediate qradcs up should understand the principle of overlearning and 
take rcsponsibilitv- for appMng it. In the prirna^' grades 
is employed throih drill, repetilion, and revieiv. In tte upper grad= 
little Lennon is pSid to ovetleaming. As OTOn as pup* »re S'''"’ 
ments which are to be prepared ahead of nmc they should be eneouraged 
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to review immediately the work they have just completed. Teachers wn 
stress overlearning by presenting the material in a new context, using 
illustrations, making applications, holding class discussions, and encourag 
ing pupils to bring materials previously studied to bear upon current 
projects. 

Whole Learning and Part Learning. When one sets out to rnemonze 
a long poem or prose passage by reading and rereading the entire 
tion until it is memorized, he is employing the whole-learning metho . 
he learns the passage verse by verse or paragraph by paragraph, he is 
using the part-learning method. In g^eral, memorizing is facilitated y 
the whole method. For example, let us assume that we are trying to 
learn four stanzas of four lines each. If the part method is used the en 
of line four is most closely associated with the beginning of line one, 
the fourth line of verse two is more closely associated with the first hn 
of verse two; etc. Perhaps you may recall a time when in attempting to 
recite a poem you had this experience. When you finished the secon 
verse you started immediately to repeat the verse instead of going on to 
the third. On the other hand, if the whole method is used the end of t e 
fint vene is properly associated with the first line of the second vc^e. 

Actually, the problem is probably best solved not by a choice of one 
method or the other but by a combination of the two. The teacher may 
start by helping the student gain insight into the meaning of the 
selection or task (149). As the whole is attacked, some phases will * 
found to be more difficult than others. These may be learned as par®’ 
then each part put into its total context. Progress by this method ma) 
seem to be slower, but actual experimentation indicates a saving in 
time. 


Circumstances which will determine the choice of whole or part mcth 
ods arc as follows: 

1. The whole method is more advantageous with meaningful matc^ ' 
Understanding of the entire unit favors the use of the whole method. 

2. The more intelligent the individual the greater the likelihood t 
he will profit from the whole method. Slow learners will tend to ma 
better progress with the part mcthod-actually, the imderstandable whole 
unit is smaller for them. 

3. Learning is dependent to an extent upon the size of the unit which 
is to be mastered. For example, one would not set out to memoriM a” 
entite book by the wbolc method. 

E.xpcrimcnal studies of the relative advantages of whole or part 
ods point to some tentative conclusions. Learning in the later stages waV 
profit from the part method— for example, one might devote special at 
tention to certain verses in a poem being memorized. While meaning^ 
material lends itself better to the whole method it must be remembereo 
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pam of a whole may also be meaningful (6p, pp. As the na- 

ture of the le^mg task becomes more logical and better organized, the 
whole method should be favored. “ 


Capkalhmg on Whole and Pm Leanings. If one accepts the thesis 
that understanding is primary in learning, then the merit of whole learn- 
mgs must be^ stressed. Part learning, or the fragmenred approach. Is sub- 
ject to criticism if comprehenaon is a primary consideration. The practi- 
cal import of ■u’holc learning is that teachers should try to give their 
pupils some preliminaiy comprehension of tlie entire unit of learning. 
They may describe the scope of problems to be studied, indicate some 
of the difficulties likely to be encountered, and previetv the material chat 
will be studied. The author encourages his students in educational psy- 
chology to read completely through some text in educational p^'chologj’ 
\vithin the first tu'O weeks of the course. This rapid overvieu* of the 
course enables them to anticipate problems, grasp relationships, and per- 
ceive objectives wore clearly. 

Obviously it is not possible to comprehend the whole on the first day 
of a subject. It would be no more possible to understand the whole of 
arithmetic than it tvould be to sit doxim and play “America” on a clarinet 
the first time one took the instrument in his hands. Parts or elements 


have their place; but the end objective should be at least vsguely under- 
stood by the learner. The role and function of arithmetic should be ex- 
plained in the clearest possible terms in view of the pupil’s present status, 
just as the possIbUi^ of pbying “America” is held before the beginning 
clarinetist. 

Dewces for presenting the whole are modon pictures, illustrative sto- 
ries, broad outlines of the areas to be covered, and a general preview of 
the material. At the end of the unit the teacher can ric together what has 
been studied through a review or 3 summary*. A fundamental approach 
to studying the whole is to utiJize all academic subject-matter divisions 
to solve problems. This approach is implemented by the use of units, 
problems, and projects. Such an approach is sometimes criticized be- 
cause there is felt to be a danger that pupils will miss some of the Im- 
portant fundamentals. Planning on the part of the teacher can avert this 
danger, and xn the meantime he can see that subject miner is presented 
in terms of the natural interrelationships which must later characterize its 


functional use. 

A practical problem xx hich is related to the whole-part procedure has 
to do with school organization. Schoob dominated by the subjecf-matfer 
viewpoint are likely to have one period devoted to language, one to 
arithmetic, one to spelling, etc. Thb breaks the day into too many shon 
periods. High school is dominated by thb procedure to an even greater 
extent than b the elementary school, but resbtance 1$ shoxvn in the grotv - 
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polarity of ‘'doublo p^od^Thc 


field trips, excursions to museums, or the viewing 


motion picture. . 

Recitation. “Recitation" means to recite, to tell apin, to repeat, 
rehearse particulars. It commonly refers to an audible process, . 

meaning need not be so restricted. Recitation can also be 
one attempts to restate to himself what he has just read in a chapte 
is employing self-recitation. Both ha\*e been found to be advantageo 
retaining material. 

Recitation possesses a great learning advantage for several reasons. 

1. The learner uses the cues for remembering that will be emplo) 

at a later time. ^ ^ . jj 

2. He discovers immediately the most difficult portions of tne 

and applies his time and effort accordingly. _ 

3. He is immedbtely aware of the degree of success being achicv » 
hence there is immediate motivation. 

4. He is employing' the principle of exercise: he is using the mat 

before a rime lapse causes forgetring. _ ^ 

5. Either in or out of school he will use the material in some 
of recitation} therefore, he is learning the material as it will be usei 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of 
in the learning process. Speed, precision, and permanence of 
will be enhanced in proportion to the amount of activity aroused ^ 
process. This implies that the individual must be active in as many " ^ 
as possible. The learning task must challenge his interest and elicit 
cooperation. Reading, listening, and seeing are all helpful forms of acno , 
but recitation is more direct and overt. 

Recitation can and should mean more than simple restatement ^ 
should mean placing the material in a different setting, applying ^ 
new situation, viewing it in another perspective. Thus, as one 
history or psychology lesson he should plan to make applications o 
lesson. He should try to see the material in relation to contemporary a 
personal problems. The study exercises placed at the end of the c ^ 
ters in many textbooks may require additional time, but in terms 01 m 
learning achievement the amount of time required is small in 
to the proven advantage in learning. The real question is not wn ^ 
you have time to recite but whether you can afford not to take the t 
needed for self-activity in learning. j 

The Wise Use of Recitation. Recitation is widely used in schools 
therefore should be examined pS)'chologically. It Im been seen that c 
dren learn what they do. Too often recitation consists of giving 
isolated and comparatively meaningless facts w hich the pupa has 
from a book. Memorization may be a form of learning if only chang 
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response is implied by the term “Jeaminj,” but not necessarily so if learn- 
ing impbes tntproved response. Yet teachers have been known to criticize 
a pupils recitation because it was not in accord n-ith the words printed 
m the book. For example a pupil responded to the quesrion, “What is 
the flying rime from SeartJe to Alaska?" with the answer, "From tivo to 
ten hours.” The teacher marked his answer incorrect because the text 
saidjc was five hours and made no inquiry about the variation in the 
boy’s answer, although it is conceivable that he was entirely correct, 
since the aimver would depend upon whether the flight ivas from Seattle 
to Anchorage or Portland to Nome and whether by jet plane or com- 
mercial airliner. 

Recitation, then, should consist of more than rote repetition. It should 
mean the reuse of information in new contexts. Those teachers who use 
the discussion or conversational method as a means for further developing 
a topic that has previously been studied are employing recitation in its 
more profitable form. Problem solving tends to minimize the acquisition 
of facts for the sake of answering the teacher's questions and to empha- 
size the functional use of knowledge. Some of the advantages of such 
an approach include the follotving: 

I. Afaterial is used in a manner similar to the way it tvill be used at a 
later rime. 


2. The method stresses pupil activi^ at the level of Interpretation 
rather than of rote repetition. 

3. The method teni to encourage pupil initiative and resourcefulness. 

4. Training is provided in expressing personal ideas. 

5. The method will help pupik avoid an attitude of blind worship of 
the printed word. 

Much depends on the teacher if the foregoing advantages arc to accrue 
from reciration. The work most be planned with a degree of flexiblli^' 
that will allow pupils to exercise some freedom. Teacher guidance must 
be exercised to see that the discussion is constantly directed to the prob- 
lem at hand, but pupils should be led to participate in the planning of 
the discussion. Care must be taken to see that all members of the group 
are given an opportunity to participate; otherwise aggressive pupils may 


monopolize the discussion. 

One of the greatest handicaps to realizing the full potential of the pr^ 
cedurcs of recitation recommended here is what wc might call the 
“teacher’s complex.’’ In the present contc.tt. this referi to the teachers 
attimde that the question has not really been answered tinfe it has been 
answered in terms that the teacher lias previously tad in mind. This ii<i« 
not mean that the teacher should not be well inforniedi lather, pupils 
must be kept from developing the attitude that there u little use in an- 
swering questiom because the final word will reside with the teacher. 
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Active Recall. Active recall as a principle of economic 
form of 'recitation in which more personal responsib.htj' ^ ' 

learner. Active rccaU means to remember or reconstruct 
without the use of cues. If you were to attempt eememb 
terial in this chapter by referring to paragraph headings )0 “ 

using recitation but not active recall. If, however, you tried to . 

the Mterial with the book closed, recalling as many of the p „ P 
headings as possible without the use of clues, you would be usin„ 
recall. Matching and multiple-response type questions are known 
ognition items. They are relatively easier than are completion-typ q 
dons which demand active recall. . , 

Experimental studies reveal that for both nonsense and meaning 
terials learning is increased in proportion to the amount of acme re 
used in learning. The reasons are obvious. Active recall^ allows . 
detect errors and to determine the difficult portions. It gives prac c 
the manner in which the material is most likely to be used. •_ 

opportunit)' for the learner to insert himself, his background expe 
ences, into the situation as learning proceeds. ^ 

The approach to study \\t 11 be different when the student intcn 
utilize active recall. He will be noting headings, important emphases, 
illustrative materials. The inevitable consequence is more 
ing. If, on the other hand, one reads materials merely to get ^ 
of the chapter or assignment, the belated attempt to recall wiU be 
advantageous. In short, the habitual use of active recall is profit ® 
■that it reinforces the intent to leam. The mediocrity of many high sc 


and college students can be attributed at least partially to 
neglect of the application of active recall. 


their habitual 


Implementing Active Recall. The principle of active recall can be itn 
plementcd by using methods which encourage the pupil to oe 
more vigorous in the learning process. The whole emphasis in active 
call is concerned wth making learning more than a passive process. ^ 1^^^ 
should be encouraged to recall the information just read. They 
asked to apply wfut they have previously learned to some current PJ/,„ 
1cm. Such questions as, “What have we studied that is similar ^ ' 

“How does this relate to our lesson of last week?” “What previous 
have we encountered on tius topic?” encourage the use of active reca 
Pupils should realize that the few extra minutes involved will mean lU 
permanent learning. _ , 


Applications. A good deal of the criticism of so-called 


education” stems from the fact that seemingly little attention is 
to making applications. In traditional education, according to its cn 
“Facts are isolated. Materials are far removed from the experience oi^ 
pupils. Learning consists of acquiring and giving back the conclusio 
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^ated m a textbook." These criticisnis need not and should not be wlid. 
Ihe value of making applications can be fimily rooted in one’s educa- 
tional philosophy {243). Nevertheless, there are psycholcwical justifica- 
tions for a studied attempt to make applications. 

1. The making of applkarions gives the learner something to which to 

tie his information. The principle of learning by association is thcrcbv 
utilized. ^ 

2. Directed learning is purportedly designed to solve problems. Hence, 
the making of applications encourages learning as it will be used-the in- 
formation is made functional. 


3. If applications are demanded, teaching must necessarily attach the 
new to the old-the pupil’s background of experience is called upon. 

Studies of recall in learning show that a greater amount is remembered 
when application is involved. Teachers of English encourage the writing 
of sentences and themes that call for the application of rules of gram- 
mar. Teachers of mathematics attempt to show how rules and theorems 
are used in the solution of problems. Teachers of science show how the 
facts arc applied in laboratories and in industry, Unfominatcly, in many 
instances application is neglected. Too often social-studies teachers con- 
fine their teaching to the materials in the text, and some even regard stu- 
dents’ questions as impertinent. Obviously, it would be advantageous to 
study civics by dealing with problems currently being faced by the com- 
munity in which the pupils reside. Problems of delinquency and in- 
digency mighr well be studied by analyzing soda! and economic condi- 
tions in the local area. After the rules or principles of a subject are ap- 
plied, additional problems should be presented to give more practice in 
making applications. 

Making Affplieaiiotu in the Oasiroom. The criticism of artificial Jeam- 
ing has been made so frequently that teachers arc becoming ^vcII aware 
of rhe necessity for encouraging students to make applications. Here, 
again, it is necessary to devote time to the study of pupils’ needs. When 
schoolwork meets those needs students wll be encouraged to make appli- 
cations, Problems are problems only when the individual pupils accept 


them as such (71, p. 15). 

Learning Requires Activity. DisaSswed e/Forr, ovccleamng, inetnon- 
zation, active recall and the making of applications stress the importance 
of activin-. Two points warrant further discussion. First, there arc var)'- 
ini; degrees of activit}-. Listening to a lecture is an actiritj-. but listening, 
rccitiit", and discussing invoice more activit>-. Second, acnvit)- does not 
necessarily involve muscular movement. One can be mentally active at 
well. Listening may be a passive process, or it may involve accepanee or 
repudiarion of the idea presented-cven though the individual does not 
vocalize his reaction. 
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Learning does not come to a dead stop m even the poor^t 
pupa tval learn something-if it is jiK the habit of ^ 

Lrching at a given signal. The pomt is that =7= ^ ^eful- 
educadonal than others. When meaning, pu^ose, schools 

ness, and significance are a part of learmng activities we shaU 
which contribute maximaUy to the over-all object of educanon,^ ., 
harmonious adjustment to the many problenw an '?‘’‘'' 7 “‘. 7 “„cesses. 

Insight is a most important aspect of the foregoing learning p 
Distributed effort is less effective when understanding is 
vantages of overlearning will he more quickly lort if ^ 

prehension of what is learned. Many children of u °are do- 

learned to count to 10 or 20 without comprehending what mey 
ing. The counting is a mere verbalizarion-not a mcar« ot ey 
quantity. When insight is lacking learning is superficial. 
fold advantage in learning which is accompanied by insight, first, 
ina will take place more rapidly than it will through the processes ^ 
and error. Second, learning is likely to be permanent because ins^ 
brings comprehension of relanonshiiw. 

The learner can capitalize upon insight in several ways. First, ” 
get the objective clearly in mind by asking himself such quesao 
“^^^hat am I tr)'ing to accomplish?” “What is the value of this 
‘*\Vhat is the ruture of the information?” “How can the knowle S® „ 
skill be used?" “Is it similar to anything 1 have experienced beror . 
“What would be an advantageous method of attack?” 

Second, the learner should prc\'iew the material. Pupils should e 
couraged to glance over the paragraph headings before thoroughly stu ) 
ing a chapter or look over the entire task before attempting to acc 
plish it. For example, if one were working a wire puzzle it might 
look it over and to formulate an approach rather than to begin 
mediately to manipulate the object. The author knows a mine mtc 
who, when sent to do a repair job, habitually sits and looks for a 
minutes at the machine to be repaired. He asks a few questions o ^ 
operator of the maeWne before beginning the job of dissembling. H 
the reputation of doing the jobs more rapidly and thoroughly than t 
who immediately begin their work. 


Third, the learner should be sure that antecedent elements or 
mentals have been mastered. One cannot translate Latin passages 
a Latin vocabulaiy. He cannot solve an algebra problem without a 


•ithout 

knowl- 


edge of arithmetical combinations, nor can he master history 
chology without the ability to read. Learning depends on the 
ground. ^ 

Another extremely important factor in achie\'ing insight is 
gence. Because the indiridual learner is able to do little about 
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ttlligcncc, it is impomni for the teacher end for the student to realize 
When the task IS so diflicult that pursuit of it is relatively fruitless. Here 
ts seen the basis for the frequently reiterated statement that schoolwork 
must be appropriate to the developmental level of the individual (182 
p. 9). 


Recagnitins the Need for Acthity h Effective Learning. -V^Tien we 
s.iy that the pupil should be arrive in the learning process, we mean that 
there should be a large degree of i/irolrement of the child’s total per- 
sonality. Greater pupil activity' may be achieved by pupil participation 
in planning the curriculum. Ducusston or conversational methods arc 
means of implementing pupil activity. Tltc experience unit (see page 
252) is increasingly being used to add mcaningfulncss and acrivi^ to 
learning, ^\'hcther the teacher adopts the unit approach or the subject- 
matter approach he can expand pupil aciivit)’ through field trips, ex- 
cursions, and vbits to courts and legislative bodies or businesses and in- 
tlustries. One high school class vitalized its study of government by 
placing their teacher’s name on the primar}’ ballot for mayor and cam- 
paigning for him. They succeeded in getting him into the final election, 
and although another candidate won the election the teacher candidate 
received more votes than did the Incumbent mayor who was running 
for rcelecrion. Said the teacher. "It was a case of put up or shut up. But 
both the students and 1 learned a lot alxaut the poliocs that funcuon in 
a democrac)*.” There can be no doubt that this participation in affairs of 
the city was a genuinely educative experience. 

Projects which involve constru«ion (playgrounds, recrearion centers, 
and parks) liavc been fonned to make pupils more active (114). Some 
subjects such as science and art readily lend themselves to pupil acrivi^. 
Many teachers choose to correbte these activirics with the more strictly 
academic subjects as a means of increasing pupil activity. This correla- 
tion suggests that the degree of pupil activi^’ is largely a matter of 
teacher iniriarivc and ingenuit}'. 


IMPROy'lNG LEARNING CONDITIONS 
The following means of improving learning depend hrgely upon the 
teacher and upon classroom conditions. 

Aids to Learning. One of the na}S to make Jeaming concrete and 
meaningful is through audio-visual or instructional aids. Motion pictures, 
filmstrips, slides, radio, phonograph records, globes, maps, diagi^, ex- 
perimental apparatus, demonstration materials, pictures, and models and 
slides add greatly to tlie mcaningfulncss of verbal descriptions. It is 
portant to realize tliat the advocates of such materials stress the word 
“aids.” They do not recommend that such materials become the soje 
means of instruction, but that they be used as supplemental demecs. 
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The theory has been postulated that some 
some are auditory-minded, and some are verbal-mi ■ 
thar people can thus be sharply clawed. It is 
more sensory avenues that are utilized m learmn^ t 

'^^Sirne of their variety and vitddness, instrucmonal aids 
strengthen learning. The development of lan^ge m ^ 

learrligs aids are so valuable. Words are es- 

It takes time, esperience, and contact noth both w ords 
tablish the relationships between individual words oces 

But if direct contact had to be made witb every-thing tbe = P 

would be discouiagingly slow. Instructional aids provide substitu 
real objects and situations that cannot be supplied ni the j^oj. 

Max Wingo, in summarizing some of the implications whKb Py 
ogy has for elementary educarion, stares thar all academic 
the symbolic and abstract. Arithmetic especially involves 
ceptual material.” The school child must proceed from concrete 
ence to the abstractions of arithmetic and language, and the tv'ay 
pared by meaningful learning. Teachers must provide a ® , 

periences which pemuc the children to use the skills and 
have acquired to date. Using the skill extends and clarifies it ^ 
tion for next steps. Audio-\*isuaI aids to instruction proride readilj a 
able opportunities to extend experiences. Hoping that 
arise which will clarify meanings is not enough. These must be p _ 
just as carefully as is the teaching of the abstract and the sj o 

The value of learning aids is indicated by the enthusiasm wdth 
youngsters greet the announcement of a movie or demonstranon- ; 
willingly assume a great deal of responsibility for booking the 
setting up the apparatus, and running the machine. The author ^ 
pressed vdih the interest of a class of eighth-giaders as the)' studie ^ 
advanced ph)‘siolog)’ text before and after xv-atching a classmate cut 
the lungs of a cow. The “carver” had bic)’cled for miles the 
Saturday to get the lungs from a slaughterhouse and had made a 
tailed study in preparation for the demonstration- 

Teaching aids or audio-visual rids are a means of increasing the m 
ingfulness of schoolwork. But it must be remembered that they are ^ 
rids. The)' should not be so enthusiastically utilized that pupil effo ^ 
not called for, overlearmng is neglected, or socialized recitation 
scorned- For example, motion pictures are often shown in conn^ 
sviih particular classwork, but without discussion of their meaning 
relationship to other phases of classwork- 
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The Role of Smcea. Experimcnation %rah both animal and human 
objects shows that successful performances tend to become consoli- 
dated and unsuccessful performances tend to be eliminated. The fact that 
some behavior is not successful in the eyes of an adult does not mean that 
the child s action has failed. Youngsten who indulge in temper tantrums 
may not get their way about food choices, plajihings and freedom, but 
the tantrum is successful in that it calls attention to their svants. Wlien 
tantrums are completely ignored by patient and consistent parents the 
undesirable behavior is eliminated. When excuses are not honored by 
teachers, pupils cease to give them. The explanation for the role of success 
in consolidating learning is based on the law of effcct-those responses 
which lead to a state of satisfaction tend to be strengthened. 

Evidence of the role of success is widely prevalent. Those pupils who 
enjoy a degree of success in school (i) learn school subjects and (2) 
learn to like school. Those pupils who do not have the experience of suc- 
cess ieaiTi ro dislike school and obviously do nor learn che lessons that 
arc presumably taught. The implications of this fact are direct and un- 
equivocal. Teachers fmcft provide every child with an opportunity to 
do work of which he is capable. 

The desire for achievemenc is frequendy listed as one of the funda- 
mental characteristics of human beings. Success adds to the zest for liv- 
ing; ic is a motivation co do and to trj' things beyond the present level 
of success (105). For children and for adults, success is a powerful stim- 
ulant for continued effort. Lack of success is a frequent and widespread 
cause of both minor and major emotional disturbance. 

Knowledge of Progress. If two equated groups of pupils are given a 
learning task and the teaching methods are the same except that one 
group is informed of progress and the other is uninformed, the informed 
group accomplishes more in learning. Thus an incentive to continued 
learning is knowledge of gains. For example, two equated groups of 
fourth-graders worked twenty periods on arithmetic— the total time be- 
ing the same for both groups. Members of one group kept charts of in- 
dividual and group progress. The other group M'orked without records 
or knowledge of results. The informed group improved 12 per cent 
more than the uninformed group (top). 

There are three reasons why knowledge of progress is such an ef- 
fective technique. First, knowledge of progress tends to make the goals 
more realistic. You can try thb in dc^^loping your vocabulary. If you 
simply study words in a haphazard fashion, the chances are tliat as time 
goK on you wiU devote less and less attention to such study. If, on the 
other hand, you keep a word list or a set of vocabulary cards, the grow- 
inn lists and your awareness that you have mastered some of them wdl 
be a strong incentive to continued effort Second, interest tends to svane 
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after the passage of time. Checking on progr^ or 
mfcher reports%f progress will break the penods of 
is introduced into the learning exercise interest is increasin^g 

Third, knowledge of results helps to capitalize “n *0 >aw o 
energy, which states that the closer one gets to his goal ' B 
effom Le puts forth (185, p. UP)- AU of you h-o 
least witnessed in your classmates, the fevensh activity ^ ^ 

the end of the term. It is usually easier to write the last fi P B _ 
term report than the first nvo. As the goal comes 
seems to be available. Knowledge of r^lts has the offo" 
intennediate, short-term goals in addition to the ultimate an g 

thus providing a more frequent resurgence of energy. ;„„roved 

According to research workers, knowledge of results leads to P “ 
performance because (i) such knowledge tends to encourage p 
of successful actions, (a) it helps the performer correct or “"P™ ^ 

successful actions, and (3) it gives one an incentive to do an a 
performance, while lack of such knowledge removes the incenti 15 ^ 
Classroom teachers who habitually inform their students about 


confirm these statements. 

Knowledge of progress can be conveyed by frequent rfpo™ 
pupils. There is no excuse for failing to return to the pupik the p p ^ 
the teacher has required them to submit. Individual and class 
charts can be used much more widely. Progress charts need not 
same effect upon pupils as status charts. If the teacher will interpret p 
rcss in terms of growth “from where you were to where you are, 
pupil can more easily bear the disappointment of not being at the 

of the class. ogress 

Praise and Reproof. One way to give information about the 
toward goals is to utilize praise and reproof. Both are found to be m 
stimulating to learning than is performance which receives no com 
of any kind. In experiments, regardless of the actual merit or ■" * 

groups have been consistently praised, some reproved, and others 
nored. The praised groups made better average scores than the 
groups, and the reproved groups made better average scores than di 
groups which were ignored. The fact that both praise and reprooi 
to better performance has led to more carefully controlled expenm 
tion. The conclusions from such experiments indicate that the really 
cisive factor has to do with the personality of the teacher (aor, p- /*+ 
The teacher must be attentive to the responses of individuals and 
so that techniques of using praise and reproof may be adapted to 
current situation. . 

Rivalry and Cooperation. Learning proceeds more satisfactorily 
a group situation than it docs on an individual basis. Group nvalty 
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coopemrion srimulates more rapid learning. The modem school which 
emphasces a socalrted setting for instructional activities is capitalizing 
on a proven psychological phenomenon. ^ ® 

•nc effect of tivalty tested in an experiment involving fourth- and 
fifth-gradeis who were solving addition problems. Rivalry was srirau- 
lated between groups equated on the basis of ability, sei, and a™ by 
placing scores on the board and calling out the names of the membei 
of the winning group. Over a period of a week, the experimental groups 
showed marked superiority over the control groups taught in the ordi- 
nary manner. It was found that within the experimental groups the effect 
of rivalry was greater for the younger pupils and for those who were 
lower on the intellectual scale (iji). 


Rivalry or competition on an individual basis Is also found to be a posi- 
tive factor in learning. But care must be taken by the teacher to avoid 
arousing jealousy, envy, and animosity. These responses are recognized 
as inimical to mental health. Funhermore, the contest must be held in 
some actiniy in which there is the likelihood, or at least the possibili^, 
of winning. 

Rivalry Avith oneself is based on the same factors and possesses the 
same advantages as chose indicated above. In addition, there is greater 
likelihood that goak wiU be ivirhin the reach of the individual; thus 
frustration and defeat are avoided. Teachers should encourage pupils to 
compete with their own past record. TTic attempt to do just a little bet- 
fer, to grow a little beyond, the present point of development is a prac- 
ticable method for capitalizing on the motivating power of competition. 

There is some doubt, from a philosophical standpoint, about the advisa- 
bih'iy of using comperirion as an incentive to learning. There are those 
who believe— with good reason— chat competition, which is all too preva- 
lent in our society, is at odds with democratic ideals. Those who share 
this vic^vpoint ffnd it advantageous to utilize the moth'ating power of 
group membership to facilitate learning. 

Cooperative activity, as is the case with competition, capitalizes on the 
human desire for recognition and is an even more satisfactoi)’ ^vay of 
securing approval. Social approral can be won by service and concern 
for the interests of others. Of course, some individuals are more respon- 
sive to the cooperative approach than others. But It is entirely witliin the 
realm of probabiUty that the lack of a cooperative attitude is due to the 
experienew of the individual, induding those to vi’hich he has been sub- 
jected in the school. Social psychologists point out that in some societies 
(the Arapesh mentioned carUer, for example) the entire culture fosters 
cooperativeness, solicitousness, gentleness, and unaggressiveness (187). ^ 

It may be noted in our own culture that children’s and adolescents 
gangs display conflict, competition, and cooperation. One seems about 
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another. This fact should be realized by the tracher 
because it is the basis for constructive througjt ^poj_ « 


as charactensoc as aiiumei. ictivitV. 

is the basis for constructive grouTh 
There is a widespread misconception that competirion is ' ' " 
motivating factor. Experimental studies indicate 'hat coop 
be used to facilitate learning (159) and that some chlldre , o 

minority, even prefer it (180). _ between 

One study indicates that the problem is not one of cho 
cooperation and compedtion. So-called cooperative games TOJ g 
considerable competition. The important factors are t e ’in 
situation which exists, the kind of personalities being ^ rpadv- 
cultural expectancy (asO- ^ appears that the teacher 
made answer. It will be necessary to study individual pupils 
floence on one another. The classroom atmosphere estabhshed is 
factor. In short, the teacher is lately responsible for creating the 
work in which either competition or cooperation can be 

School situations charaaerized by cooperation may contribute to 
ing without running the danger of stimulating envy, jealousy, 
mosity. Conditions which lead to the constructive use of cooperatio 
elude the following: , , ^ 

1. Relatively small groups consisting of four or five indiviauao 

better than la^er groups. . nurase 

2. Teachers who are themselves cooperative and democranc cnco g 

their pupils to use sinular techniques. . • • age 

3. Relative homogeneity within the group and similarity in 

and ability are better than marked disparity^ between the pupils within 

group. j«irc 

4. Variety and abundance of equipment, so that many do not 
the same tool or device at one time, tends to keep the group on a co 
erative basis. 

5. Similarly, ample space in w’hich to play and w’ork tends to a' 
the clash of personalities and the stimulation of competitive attitude. 

Guidance. Certainly there can be no doubt that guidance straight 
and clarifies the pathways of learning. But it is possible that too 
dependence is placed on the role of guiding learning activitie- A 
marization of experimental data on the role of guidance conclude 
mere guidance is not enough. Animals guided by hand through a 
did not learn to run through it. Self-initiated activity is an essentia* 
ture of learning under guidance (69, p. 231). Similarly, when the la 
or the teacher docs the algebra problem there is no assurance that ^ 
pupil learns algebra. Guidance may be a useful supplement to 
directed pupil activit)'. 

Effective guidance of learning aaivities is essentially a process of p 
venting or correcting errors and encouraging actions which arc m 
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likely to lead to success. Some authorities advocate allowing the learner 
to experiment before introducing some guiding suggestions. Others rec- 
ommend coaching the learner before permitting any attempt at perform- 
ance. These authorities feel that it is easy to Icam incorrect methods 
and that unlearning” must then be added to the learning process. How- 
ever, the consensus favors the first approach. The advocates of this ap- 
proach assert that initial guidance tends to make the learning picccmMl 
rather than integrated. 

The learning of concepts varies but little from the above suggestions. 
It is recommended that guidance be kept at a minimum in the early 
stages of learning, though it is necessary to give enough initial instruc- 
tion so that the nature of the «sk « understood. For example, m learn- 
ing to multiply, the general concept of multiplication should be pre- 
sented and suggestions made about the placement of figures. Then prob- 
lems are presented with which the pupils may deal Guidance is offered 
when it is needed hut not necessarily whenever it is requested. Too many 
teachers explain by doing the problem. The pupil thinks he understands 
until he is left to his otvn devices. An essential feature of good learning is 
a chance to do, to experiment, to cry, to experience individually. Circ 
must be taken that guidance remains guidance. Tiiis Is exactly the point 
that personnel workers and guidance experts emphasize— that the individ- 
ual must in the final analysis be allowed to make his own decision (a^j, 
p. 20). 

Effective guidance is largely dependent upon motivation. The college 
student may believe what he is told about effective methods of study 
but may lack the drive to practice what he hears. Children may be im- 
pressed by the harmful effects of germs yet find it inconvenient to wash 
before every meal The need for balance is indicated. Tliere must be 
enough guidance to stimulate activit)', but guidance must be withdrawn 
before the pupil loses initiative or, worse yet, becomes dependent. 


SUMMARY 


Psychological Principle 

Dhtrftuted effort is superior to 
massed practice in the consolidatioo 
of learning. 

Overlearning results in better re- 
tention than does one repetitioa 

A combination of whole and part 
methods facilitates learning. 

Active recall, by enlisting pupil 
participation, consolidates learning. 


Praciieal Application 
Reguhe ami periodic sivdy and 
drill should be a concern of both 
the teacher and the pupil. 

Recapitulate whar nis jasr been 
read. Repeat nicmorlzadon materials 
bc}'ond the point of one repetition. 

Get the goal in mind, learn by 
wholes, and master difficult aspects 
by utilizing part methods. 

Encourage pupils to resnew wjth- 
out the aid of notes and topical head- 
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ings before the S' 

which does use n°‘“ “"Suupls’ 

Making application, by „cSa"nd proWc'ms demands the 

meaningfulncss, speeds learning an J fa learned, 

aids retenoon. 4»,«AnMl< must be stressed. oi>- 


ids retenoon. _ j r 

Insight speeds learning and lacm- 
tates retention. 

Aids to learning, by utilizing may 
sensory avenues, tend to simphiy the 
learning process. 

The ^erience of success is a 
strong source of morivaoon to con- 
tinued learning. 

Knowledge of progress is a stimu- 
lant to prolonged effort. 

Either praise or reproof is found 
to be superior to ignored activity as 
a means of motivation. 

Leammg activity involving compe- 
tition or cooperation is superior to 
isolated effort 

Learning is subject to the law of 
multiple causation. Many factors in- 
fluence the pace and permanence of 
learning. 


jplication ot What is . 

Fundamcnnls must be 
iectives must be chrified. and tela 
tionships must be „ded 

Aids to leammg must 

,s supplementaty 

tary. Various aids should I’n 
The feelinn of success must 
achieved by all pupils- TWs 
that there must be vanct) 

“Sports to pupils and 
progress charts are means o 

Tre“^U;:®wTm de«med, on all 
pupils. 

In using cooperarion 
don the dangers of 1“'““^', ^ 
and animosity must be 

•w, 1- Will serve 


animosity musi u-i^ ^ 

No single technique ^ ^ 
panacea for learmng 
technique must be used wiA 
nizance of its relations to other 
niques. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

1. Make a list of twenty words which are new to you. At die 

ten of the definitions, noting the exact time ic takes to neriods 

entire list. Divide the time by 5 and study the other ten in five y J 

of that shorter length. Which process do you feel resulted m 

2. For a week try the experiment of reciting to yourself the you 

have studied before attending class. Does it make any difference 

cet out of class? ^u„r,T<»r list 

3. For each of the principles listed in the summary of the cnapic 

other way in which it could be applied. • • ht to 

4. List six to ten ways in which you might achiev’e better insig ■'you 
academic study. Would these methods be helpful to your pupils 

begin to teach? , , , - i, teaching 

5. Discuss with a classmate profitable and unwise ways m wnu. 

aids have been used in the classes you are now taking. -j to 

6. Draw up a chart of progress for a class of algebra students, rc 

your instructor for suggestions. , , repro®^ 

7. Gte some instances in which you have observed both praise a r 
being used constructively. 
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8. Make a list of school practices that tend to encourage an unwholesome 
^dance? compeDDon. Could these be eliminated by better teacher 
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A number of teachers and their orientations are described. Implications for 
reaching are drawn from the nature of the learning process. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 


Learning to Understand Children, Part I, A Diagnostic Approach, htcGnw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 4*<1 Sc., New York 36. (ai mm, BW, 

■ITiis is an outstanding film which literally shows this chapter in acnon. 
Motivation, success and faUure. peer status, etc. are shown as learning tac- 
tors in the life of Ada Adams. 


Uawljis w Vruhmmd Cbiidrn,, II. A Fra*r«m, McGn,.-- 

^Thil’u TroSnMtion of ilie siory of Ada Adams. The claCTOora 
develops a simple but highly effertive program for eap.tatog on Adas 
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EMOTIONAL ASPECTS 
OF EDUCATION 


n. The 


If a An-STFRY intrigues you, read about the mystery of 
dues are deceptive. What appears to be good (,e the 

WTiat seems to be dangerous is ofren a lifesaver. The villam y 
hero. Emotions are as perplering as the most baffling of lift- 

Emotions and their mj’sterious aspects are an inescapable pan 
The anonjTTious individual who said that the “intellect is a m V 


afloat upon a sea of feeling" was a svise psychologist. ^.'“.*'5 and 
* ' — t, human behavior is instigst ^ 


should realize that much, perhaps most, human uciwvjwi « — p 
sustained by emotion. We should like to believe that -am- 

rccted by thought processes-that his behavior is radon^. But 
ination of the evidence leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
is a donunating factor, _ _ ^ 

The teacher who recognizes the partnership of emotion ana r 
taken a large step to\\'ard accomplishing the basic objectives of 
Such a teacher will consciously aim at greater emotional . 


school children at all levels (211). Briefly stated, this 

sist of (1) inhibition of expression of the negative emotions, (2) , 

- f _ »_r_i C j: Ul- and 


SlSt Ui XA. w.x. - - 

opment of a higher tolerance for disagreeable circumstances, ana 
ovation of the positive emotions. 


THE NATURE OF EMOTION 


rid 


The Meaning of Emotion. Some psychologists would like to ^ 
of the word “emotion,” believing that it is a vague and relatively 
jngless word, as is the word “instinct," in that it covers a muloto 
variety of conditions. Specifically, emotion may mean the upset 
don of hate or fear, in which phj'siological fnnetioning prep^r®^ 
fight or flight. These emotions may lead to harm or destruction o ^ 
or others. On the other hand, emotion may mean the positive con ^ 
of love and drive. Physiological functioning in these emotions lea 
feeling of euphoria, which in turn may lead to the improved weliar 
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s^f and others. Emotion may mean a rather transitory state, such as brief 
atrennon or an endunng interest which drives the individual toward a 
goal. It may mean a relatively mild feeling, such as friendliness toward 
an acquaintance, or an Intense feeling, such as a paralv-ring fear durine a 
flood or bombing. Our job as teachers is to understand and deal with 
the varjcdcs and intensities of emotion. 


Emotion is more than overt actjvi^, though it b upon overt activities 
that judgments and evaluations of emotion are largely based. The im- 
portant factor is the inner feeling that stimulates a certain activity or a 
predisposition to engage in the activity. Thus, a frequently cited, though 
oversimplified, definition b as foUow'S: lunotion b a feeb'ng state (affec- 
rive experience) accompanying an upset condition of the organbm. It 
is a stirred-up state of the mental and physical aspects of the individuaL 
Physiological Aspects of Emotion. W. B. Cannon has formulated what 


b sometimes known as the emergency theory of emotions. Thb theory 
is char emotion has cenain phj’Siological aspects which prepare the in- 
dividual to meet an emergency (46)- These physiological responses in- 
clude the release of adrenin, or adrcnalin-a hormone secreted by the 
adrenal glands-into the blood stream. Thb in turn causes an increased 
rate In heartbeat, nibes the blood pressure, causes more rapid respiration 
and constriction of the blood vesseb on the surface of the body, and 
makes possible the more rapid coagulation of blood if there b a cut or 
wound, Tlie flow of digestive juices is inhibited. 

These physiological changes do noc cause the emotion-though they 
are a part of the emotion. After injecting adrenin into the blood stream 
of experimental subjects, researchers reported that some subjects ex- 
perienced a variety of emotions, others felt no emotion at all, while the 
remainder said they felt that they were about to have an emotional ex- 
perience {48). Therefore, in addition to the physiological changes pro- 
duced by adrenin, a situation b necessary to precipitate the emotion. 

It b bebeved that these characteristics were a great advantage to man 
at some time in hb hbtoiy. They prepared him for vigorous action, thus 
aiding in survival. But it b doubtful that these characterbtics are such 
an advantage to man in civilized socie^. In fact, in view of the restric- 
tions placed by society and culture on these responses, such emotions are 
unhcalthful. For instance, when one becomes angry and cannot burn up 
the extra energy made available by hb anger, hb physiological changes 
create a kind of pobon in his s>'stcm. Present-day custom does not per- 
mit one to get rid of emotions through violent conflict. Hence, physical 
and mental health hazards are involved in repressing emotion. 

It is obvious that emotional states cannot be ignored. Whether %vc wish 
it or not, emotions are conditioning the pupil’s responses. It is neces- 
saiy to act upon the knowledge that fear and anger are handicaps to ef- 
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fecrive learning. Here is the psychological 
shaming and sarcasm. Fear of crucial exam^nons or punishm 
be replaced by more positive means of f ,, . ^nder- 

The daily practitioner of educanonal psychology hrinos to 

sr^ the LLe and extent of the emotions t^t cMd 
school from outside sources. This tvill mvolve a knotvled 
communitj- relations. If the pupU is tvorned about 
emotional state xciU inhibit learning. He ™y appear “ 

He may seem to lack motiraaon to do the -n-ork of tv Inch 
The tracher may be helpful by shoumg popJ ^sed a iufer- 
ing at the problems or handicaps. Many teachers have armg ^ 

ence u-ith^ents in xvhich they explained the emononal burdens p 

on the child. . . . , j s^ilL 

In the past, emphasis has been placed on acqmrmg tnowlcd _ ^ 

At present, attention is given to the development of the ^ 

No choice need be made between knowledge and Ae child. It is ^ 
of recogruzing that learning proceeds more effectively wheo pup 
not emotionally disturbed. Guidance in personality Jl- tbe 

tesral part of instnictioo. Research shows that emph^ on 
emotional needs of pupils ^^•iIl improve their learning (43)' 
study reponed encouraging rcstilts in “remedial reading’ ■ujhe 
tional therapy was made a part of the program. Among pupus 
minor personality disturbances it was found that the amo^t ot f 
gain was proportional to the gain achieved in emotional 
The teacher's attempt to understand emotional behavior is the beginniw^ 
point in proficient teaching. 1 - e cf- 

The PiVmg Up of SthrmlL Another consideration is the comulativ^ 
feet of stimuli which produce emotion. The barking of a dog maj 
bother us at first, but as the barking continues we become 
irritated. The ebullient energy of children may be grarifyting 
teacher early in the day, but the energetic child may be a source o 
ration in the afternoon. Similarly, children may be only slightly 
cred by’ the irmstence of the teacher that they accomplish more m 
in", arithmetic, or algebra, but as the pressure continues their resen • 
and hostility mount. Pupils may at first be able to cope wth the stri 
demands of an autocratic teacher, but they’ often find it increasing , 
difnculc to contain their emotion as the demands continue. _ e 

The film “The Other Fellow’s Feelings” * shows this cumulative ^ 
feet in the classroom. An adolescent girl dropped a bottle of 
boy held his nose and then decided to have some fun by’ calling the 
“Stinky." Periodically, in and out of school, the boy’ held his nose 

> See Asdio-Vscal Miteml. p. 314. 
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repeated the appellar/on. The teacher noted a /ailing off in the girl’s 
work, but an intcr\-iew with her did not disclose the difficulty. Finally 
tlie girl broke out in tears while trying to redre in class. Minor disturb- 
ing mnucnces finally mounted to major proportions. 

Tw’o suggesrions for the teacher can be made in this respect. First, 
minor irritations should be removed as rapidly as possible. Second, teach- 
ers may help pupils take a different attitude toward the disturbing in- 
fluences tlirough group dheusaons and indii'idual conferences. School 
practices that deserve consideration in connection wth emotioos may 
include overemphasis on grades, competirion which involves unequally 
matched contestants, class sessions requiring pupils to sit still for pro- 
longed periods, class sessions held in the presence of distracting noise or 
inadequate Jighdng, and demand for unmediare and strict obedience. 

The cumulative aspect of emotion has implications for the out-of- 
school life 0 / pupils as well. It is thought by some that the e.Ttent of 
mental illness, ^c large amount of interpersonal stress, and the frequency 
of delinquency and crime may be indicative of the fact that individuals 
are Mpccted to withstand pressures which arc beyond their ability to 
endure. The heightened satisfaction that can be derived from daily liv- 
ing makes cmodonal direction and control highly desirable. 

There is a positive as well as a negative side to the piling up of emo- 
tional stimuli. Small daily satbfactions which derive from accomplish- 
ment may scrv'c to establish enduring interests. The assurance that one is 
accepted by the group can fortify him for meeting those instances in 
which he encounters hostilicj'. Dady acts of kindness on the part of the 
teacher will help pupils to accept firm handling of undesirable behavior. 
Moreover, emotional maturity will be achieved through this slow piling 
up of mild and pleasant emotions. Emotional immaturig^ indicates that 
disintegrative emotions have accumulated too rapidly for the individual 
to absorb. 


The Genesis of Disruptive Emotions. Teachers need to appreciate the 
influence of physical condition upon emotions. Some children are inade- 
quately fed before coming to school. They will be more disposed to 
Kmper tantrums. Others may be irritable because of a nagging head- 
aclic that results from defective and uncorreaed vision. F. h. Good- 
enough found that children are more likely to become angry when they 
are tired, ill, sleepy, or hungry’ (to6). It would be weU for teachers to 
make a special effort to remain calm just before lunchtime and just before 
the close of the school day. . 

Pupils may be irritable because of tension between their parents. Their 
uncertainty at home may make them less confident at school, with the 
result that they are Jess competent than they might be otherwise. And- 
rocratic father or mother may have made difficult demands at home. The 
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tension is released by a tirade against a claKinate svhom 
will not fight back. Perhaps he te found that he f " 
the teacher. The good teacher is aware of these 

ment of disruptive emotions, and instead of demanding 1 « _ 

is due his position" he begins to wonder what is heliind tlie pup 

'"There is the possibilit)- that susceptibility to disruptive 
to innate dilTerences. The “delicate” child may have 7^= 
achieving emotional control than do those who are ph)f'“") , 

Children with a sensor)’ defect or glandular imbalance ,1,5 

tolerance for upsetting stimuli than do “normal cluldren. ,u,5shoId 
factors, it must he realized that each child has his own unique 
for dealing with problems (113). .mmiotts. 

School conditions may he factors in the genesis of ‘’‘^‘^P'l'^Hme are 
Children who arc enrolling in a panicular school for the 
under emotional strain. The frequent rigidity of u sn 

mentioned in educational and psychological literature. Scliool 
anachronistic practice which is gradually yielding to the exp 
findings of menal hygiene and psycholog)’. •..Jliness, 

The Qencsit of Consmictive Emotions. Interest, 1,5,6 

and humorbring about constructive emotions. The emotional • 

of the home and the school is important. Bodily predisposition to ei^ 
ence enjoyment will come through proper dier, sleep in 8 _ 

amounts, balance hettveen rest and exercise, and the correction 
sory difficulties. The school experiences of the pupil should be g J 
ing. He should receive undcretanding and help in his peer relation 
Some attention should be given to those special interests that ha\e 
come, or are becoming, a part of his personality. 

DEALING WITH SOME DISRUPTIVE EMOTIONS 
Although it is not possible to distingubh sharply between 
which have a salutary effect and those which are upsetting, on the 
of the physiological processes involved, there is a difference in t ei 
feet. Fear produces the same endocrine effects as love; but extreme 
inhibits action, interferes with digestion, and makes the person e 
while love stimulates actirity, aids digestion, and produces a fee 
well-being. Hence, the aim in dealing with upsetting emotions is 
duce or eliminate them. The aim in dealing with constructive cm 
is to enhance their effect. . ^ 

Fear. Some fears seem to develop and to disappear with 
baby may readily go to anyone who holds out his arms. Later n 
show a fear or even cry or scream if he is approached by a stranger. 
later in his development the fear dbappears and he freely talks witn, 
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sppmsches. „T,F »cq™int2ncB. The Mchcrt problem arfces ivhen he 
Im pupils of any age who have not developed tlirough the last stage. It 
tl.cn becomes neeessaiy to aid in the developmental procas, Depending 
upon the particular mclividual and the fear concerned, one or more of 
the following suggestions may apply. 

I. Set a good example, h may seem that there are few situations in 
which the teacher can set a good example which will prevent or elimi- 
nate fears. AcfuaJJy, tJicre are many such instances. The little boy who 
brings a frog to school may find that he can frighten his teacher with it. 
But his delight is less important than another child's discovciy that the 
teacher is afraid. It is necessary not to show fear. Actually, a ^eac num- 
ber of fears, even of specific objects, arc vague in that the fearful person 
does not Icnow what it is about the thing that causes his fear. It may 
very well be that these vague fears have been absorbed from some adult. 
The cJiildrcn sense, rather than ondersrand, the shrinking, withdrawing 
tcndcnc)’ on the part of the adult and become fearful in turn. One should 
attempt to define and specifically describe the fear so that it will disap- 
pear. It will then be unnccessarj* to set a good example. The absence of 
fear is the good example wliich will help students to overcome or avoid 
fears. 


3. Bccondition (he pupil's fears. If a pupil is afraid of examinations he 
can be reconditioned by being given many examinations accompanied 
by pleasant circumstances and aftereffects. The teacher can praise the 
results, make comparisons M-lth pre\*ious accomplishment, and encourage 
the feeling that each child has contributed ro the success of the class. 
Above all, the teacher must avoid placing too much stress on the out- 
come of the tesr. Afany people who claim to dislike tests voluntarily 
take tests that appear in magazines and newspapers because nothing de- 
pends on the result. There is nothing to fear, and one has the opportunity 
to discover how he docs in comparison with others. The same orienta- 
tion might u cll be developed in school. 

Other fears can be dealt with in much the same way. Children who are 
afraid to recite can be given easy questions or subjects in which success 
IS assured. Fear of people can be dealt with ssmlarly by encouraging the 
pupil to do little things In the presence of strangers-finding them chairs, 
showing them a mural, introducing a classmate-that will give the child a 
feeling of satisfaction. Certainly, it is unsound policy to believe that fears 
can be overcome by force. Requiring a child to recite a poem for the 
P.TJk. when fear is present will not teach him to be confident. It should 
be remembered that reconditioning as a therapeutic measure consists of 
creating pleasant associations for a stimulus that has previously been un- 
pleasant. 
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Provide a variety of experiences. TItis is just f ^ 

with fears as it is in acquiring intellectual An • P 

boatman is not afraid of rough waters, though he may haie a h 
respect for the dangets involved. Tlie adult is not afraid t 
street, though he may be cautious and observe traffic s>gn='^ 
experiences in taking examinations, meeting people, and stud)i „ 
and animals will be helpful in developing knowledge that 


vague, bothersome fears, ^ ^ -rcount 

The role of experience in overcoming fear is illustrated by an 
of the way in which a child’s fear of the barber was overcome. ^ 
fear apparently arose from associating the white-jacketed barber " 
doctor who had given him shots- On the first visit he was f^ci y 
‘despite his fear, but the next time k was the child who won. The nu > 
school teacher volunteered to help solve the problem. She *^3 ® P 
with the barber and put a white smock over her dress and wore i 
school. She had the youngsters wrap one another in white clot • 
took the boy on an automobile ride, and when a stop was 
barber shop he refused to get out of the car but did wave at me 
The next day the teacher took another boy by the hand and prep 
to go into the shop. Bud hesitated but took the teacher's other han 
accompanied them, Tltere was a brief visit and a ride was taken >n 
barber’s chair. Bud’s attention was called to the clock, mirrors an 
other chain. On a later visit a cloth was placed around Bud, an 


hair cutting proceeded smoothly (i66, pp. 138/.). 

Ignorance is a strong ally of fear. The child fears the unkno^vn 
as the adult fears the uncertain future. When the child acquires 
edge, some of his fears are reduced. This knowledge is not a 
verbal description or explanation— fears arc emotions and an “intelie ^ ^ 
approach will not suffice. Knowledge acquired through 
helpful approach. Vague, unanalyzed fears are likely to grow 
icries. If a fear is not elinunated, it tends to grow more intenre 'f- 
passage of time and/or to become attached to other similar situations. 
4. Help pupils develop skills. Skills give one the ability to do 


thing about the fear. Knowledge of subject matter will reduce tr 


the cWld's 


fear of examinations. Skill in meeting and talking with people wi 


wiU reduce 


his fear of social situations. ^ 

Skills need not have to be in the specific area of fear. 
one area gives the individual a sense of self-sufficiency that will sp 
to other activities. A pupil’s success on the playground wall help 
show confidence in the classroom. His ability to roller-skate wdU cn 
age him to learn to ride a bicycle. One teacher had noted that an 
demically inept sixth-grader did not show hesitancy about reciong- 
day he asked the boy how it happened that he had so much assuren 
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in cIks. TIic boy’s amvcr nns. “I know this I’m not veiy good in arith- 
mcnc and language, but I can i\\nys win the other kids’ marbles” 

5. Avoid force or ridicule. Force u-i!l not eliminate fear. One cannot 
make a child who k afraid of water like swimmin? by throwing him 
into the pool. A swimming instructor at the sccondarj- level, working 
With a boy who was afraid of water, noted tlut his pupil became stiff 
and rigid when the siarer came up to his waist. Instead of forcing him 
into deeper water he told the lioy in advance what he was going to do. 
He splashed m atcr in his face and persuaded him ro duck his head under 
the water. Finally, in shallow water, the boy was counting the instructor’s 
fingers which were held before his submerged face. Working slowly, the 
coach got him into deeper water and cncouRjgcd him ro take a few 
strokes. Gradually the rigidln,' disappeared, and the bov finally learned 


Fear is an emotion and cannot be eliminated by reason, by force, or 
by shaming. Confidence in the other person, the accumulation of success- 
ful experience, reconditioning, and the gaining of skills-~all of which in- 
volve rime and prience-arc the si-ap in which fears can be overcome. 

/Ingcr. Tlic procedures Involved In teaching the control of anger are 
quite similar to those suggested for dealing with fear. The example sec 
by others « im/iomnt The deveJopmenr of skills that uill lead fo fcirer 
thwarting circumstances u'ill reduce anger. Experiences which aid in un- 
derstanding people and things will reduce occasions for anger. 

T 7 ie Biblical admonition “a softansxver tumerh away wrath: butgriev- 
oas svords stir up anger" is psycliologically sound. Meeting anger with 
anger tends to build up the emotion. A poor time to attempt to teach con- 
trol of anger is while the pupif is angtj'. Ideas, suggestions, and admoni- 
tioas about controlling temper should be implanted during periods of 
calm. If a conference is called for, as should be the case with upper elc- 
menrarj* and secondar}* pupils, the conference should be held after the 
storm has passed. Yet all too frequently the angrj* individual is dealt with 
immediately. He is banished from the room or sent to the principal’s 
office. 

Another suggestion for dealing with anger arises our of the nature of 
the emotion. Anger is occasioned when one is psj'chologically set to act 
in a certain manner and is prevented from doing so. Anger is s response 
to restraint (S7, p. 143). Therefore, c-xperts in child psychology advise 
parents to give a little uarning when the child’s present activities are to 
be interrupted. Parents arc advised to say, “You should start pumng your 
toys away because we arc going to have lunch in a few minutes." Even 
though the child has little conception of rime, the warning wiU be ap- 
preciated. Anger in the classroom can be prevenfed by similar reminders. 
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A vvaminv that the period is about to end will tend to avert tomtion. 
A planned rotation in the use of supplies will help to 

Hate Intense dislike for a person or persons or a situation is p P 
infrequently encountered during the school years. Yet b^.n^| 

presclt; and the possibility of deliberately engendering hate 

during the Nazi regime in Germany (i8‘)- Here agai 
marare adults is helpful. A sound knowledge of other p^p 
understanding. Skill in dealing with people and situations ma 

The^ack of understanding, the suspicion, or the 
ing to a dislike that tmy grow into hate is not a simple condi 
scLol influences to overcome. The child comes to school 
made attitudes that are acquired from his parents, siblings n „ 
hood playmates. The influence of the school docs not eraly ^ng 
attitudes. But changes do take place slowly. Studies indicate t 
attitudes of adolescents are more closely akin to the evaluations 
minded experts than ate the attitudes of children in the early b _ 
Part of this increased objecrivity' may be attributed to personal y 
ence, but part of it is due to the direct teachings of the classroom t 


p. lOOl). . , i^erclop* 

It is obvious that the school plays an important part m tne a r 
ment of attitudes beyond the home. Some teachers produce a w 
effea on children, and some experiences are much more 
others. Study after study confirms the fact that there are wide 
ences in teachers, in pupils and their reactions, and in metho^ oi 
ing. There are many factors in attitude development to which tea 
may give attention. The way in which a child plays with Ws peers, 
the child reads and how he interprets it, and how he responds ^ 
pictures, radio, and television should be understood by the chil . 
child’s attitude toward police, clergymen, teachers— should be a 
of the school. It is not enough merely to proridc the experience, 
is a need for interpretation through e.xpIanation and discussion. ^ 
Since goals are more readily achieved when they are clearly « 
it is obvious that the teacher should not leave to chance the basic 
tudes that arc being formed and re-formed. Along with the 
that the school is concerned with the “whole child” must go the respo 


sibiliu' for conscious attention to attitudes ( 117, p. 149). 

Values of Disturbing Emotions. It is generally desirable to 
setting emotions. Howocr, guidance is complicated by the fac 
some positive values accrue from fear, anger, and hate. Fear has the 
of helping to keep individuals out of dangerous situations. Fear 0 ^ 
aminations may cause the pupil to apply himself more assiduously to 
work. 
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artam kinds of anger niay be advantageor-:. Anger svitli oneself for 
doing ess than he is capable, anger about unjust situations, and anger 
with obviously unfair individuak may sen-c to motivate an oiheniie 
complacent person. The \-alues of anger arc dependent upon its direction. 

Hate may also be justified. Hate, defined as a strong dislike for certain 
principle, might well he encouraged in the upper grades and in high 
school. Hatred of svar, of human injustice, of racial discrimination, or of 
international selfishness may sers-e to motivate individuals to become a 
counteracting influence. This kind of hate is directed against practices 
rather than persons. It is impersonal rather than personal. It is general 
rather than specific, and it is directed rather than uncontrolled. 


mALlKG WITH THE COiVSTRI/CT/KH EMOTIONS 

Tlic problem of dealing with the constructive emotions is not sub- 
stantially different from that of eliminating or reducing the negative 
emotions. What is done to reduce anger will also enhance such emotions 
as s)*mpathy and affection. The positive approach to emotional control 
u'ill be studied in this section by dealing with affection, humor, pleasure, 
and s)’mpathy, 

Afftfetio?i. For educational purposes affection may be defined as a mild 
emotion characterized by a feeling of fondness, tenderness, or attach- 
menf to orhen. Affection is an impomne hetor in daily Jiving. 

The role of affection in the school is twofold. One aspect is the affec- 
tion of the teacher for pupils. Studies of “bcsr-lJfced” reachers show that 
pupils respond favorably to tjualitics which underlie affection, such as 
^•mpatby, kindliness, patience, courtc^% and interest ( 141). On the nega- 
tive side, it has been shoum that delinquency can be traced to lack of 
affection or a feeling that others have no affection for him. Affection is 
an important element in the atmosphere of the classroom. Affection must 
not be forced, because children arc quick to detect sham. Genuine affec- 
tion arises from a sincere interest in children and a knowledge of their 
abilities, problems, and limitations. 

The other aspect is the growth of affection in children. The example 
see by the teacher is important. Not only must the teacher use patience 
in dealing with pupifs; he must notice and prafce its nratiffesation At 
pupils. Many primary teachers have found tliat keeping small pets in the 
classroom can lie a means of encouraging gentleness in children. A few 
words of counsel can Iielp pupils transfer this conduct to human rela- 
tionships. Group tvork. committees, group discu.ssions, and classroom 
projecG are all means of providing opportunities for children to develop 
the familiarit}’ and understanding that leads to affection. , . 

In the matter of group work designed to encourage affection it will 
be svell to capitalize on the revelations of sociometric grouping. Ihis 
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technique can be used to help a social isolate become better j " 
to increase the productiveness or monvano^f mdividuals. Th t 
nique can also be used to develop affection. The startmg point n to ^ 
a question as, “With whom" would yon like to work m p epawg 
a panel discussion?” “WTuch pupil would you hke best m a 
in the teacher’s absence?" or “By whom would you like to sit. (t 1 ) 



Fic. 17. Sodogram in which squares represent boys and circles represent gi^ 
The number bv the line indicates first or second choice. Numbers 7 


The number by the line indicates first or second choice. Numbers 7 t^ving 
“stars” or much chosen individuals. Numbers 1, 11 are isolates— not 

been chosen by anyone so far as the particular question was concerne • 
bers 2 and 3, 12 and 7, 13 and 9, and 6 and 8 are mutual choices. 


Since aficcdon must be built upon c-xisting foundations, certain p 
ciplcs should be observed in sociometric grouping. However, they s 
be applied in accordance with the particular conditions. 

I. Mutual choices should be placed together. 

a. Isolates should be given their first choice. 

3. A minimum number of isolates should be placed in a group. 

4. Stars need not be given any of their choices (though no * 

should be made to avoid giving them one of their choices). Their 
tion as stars is probably indicative of their abilic)’ to adjust to nw ; 
difTercnt personalities. ^ 

5. Natural groupings should be maintained to as great an extent 
posnblc. (Thus, in Fig. 17 2, 3, 5, and 7 would form a group; howe^' 
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masterful artist sing. Pleasures derive mainly from tvvo sources: (i) 


tlTe satisfaction of basic' needs or (a) the exercise of 
Children enjoy 


running, jumping, and romping 


lUiUUll^a _ Iforc 

for physical activity. By and large, competent piamsB “ 
pleaLe in the exercise of their skills. These sources “f ^ 

rather obvious techniques by which teachers can help pupils 
pleasure from their educational pursuits. „„-„-ries if 

School children will achieve pleasure from their school acnn 
those activities ate designed to satisfy such basic needs as scnu^’ 
complishment, adventure, belonging, and physical , :,jv 

lationship of need satisfaction to pleasure further emphastzes the 
need to be accepted for what he is by both pupils 
necessity for designing schoolwork appropriate to individual cap ] 
again becomes obvious. f 

The exercise of one’s capacities as a step toward the acmevem ^ 
pleasure indicates nvo school responsibilities. One is to provide a van 9 
of work. This means exacting academic requirements for some; 
nirion of athletic prowess for others; the opportunity to 
musical productions for others; and leadership challenges, manual » 
and homemaking for still others. The second responsibility is 
age the development of skills. It is the developed capacity which, 
exercised, gives pleasure. One who has a capacity for playing a g 
game of tennis but who has never held a racket in his hand has no op 
portunity to achieve pleasure from tennis. The same principle app ^ 
skills in arithmetic, writing, and science. . 

Humor. A sense of humor adds greatly to the pleasure one den' 
from life. Opportunities to exercise a sense of humor should 
sciously sought in the classroom. This requires more than a goo 
mored teacher; it involves the need for insight into the cause of 
In the primar}' grades, humor is occasioned by what seems to the 
crude sho\ring off and perceiving the unexpected. Young children • ^ 
humor in the clement of superiority (199, p. 825). Thus, first-gra ^ 
think that making faces is extremely funny or find the spilling of pa>^ 
or a box of crayons quite humorous. , 

The child must have the opportunitj’ to progress through the oC' 
opmcntal stages of humor. At a somewhat later stage, he finds 
incongruities. Pupils in the intermediate grades and upper grades 
humor in crude (to the adult) play on words or in practical jokes, a 
these forms of humor may be found at the high school level. Ano 
stage of development is represented by an increase in amusement at jo 
about sex, which were formerly not understood and arc perhaps o ; 


partially understood at present. These developmental stages prepare 


for 
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'IT'"' ?■ f “D'Tpccted occurring in the place 
of an event for winch set has been established. ‘ ^ 

An undeistanding of the dei^lopmenial stages of humor will help the 
teacher m encouraging the exercise of humor in the classroom. He 
Should make an effort to laugli with students ratJ)cr than at them. Teach- 
ers arc known to use sarcastic witticisms tlut arc anything but humorous 
to the puptk. Since laughter fosters a healthy functioning of the body 
and increases the enjoyment of living, there should be an attempt to 
make schools less solemn than they often are. This is accomplished by 
relaxed and conSdenc teachers. ^ 


PROJECTIVE TECHI-IIQUES AND EMOTIONAL RELEASE 


The Mcmhig and Pmpose of Projecthc Techniques. A projective 
technique is one in which a person places hhnself in a situation to give 
that situation meaning. The pioneer technique was the Rorschach blots— 
s^TOtnetrical blots of ink made by dropping ink on a piece of paper and 
folding the paper to produce two symmetrical halves. The subject is then 
asked to tell what he secs in the blot— just as we use our imaginations to 
sec various animals, objects, and characters in clouds. The individual 
“puts” himself Into the blot to give meaning to what is in reality mean- 
ingless. AV’hat one secs Is a revelation of himself rather than one of ob- 
jective discernment (::j). H. A. Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test 
consists of a series of pictures for which the subject is asked to “tell a 
storj’,” Since the picnirc might tell any number of stories, what he tells 
about the picture is a projection of the individual (200). Such techniques 
arc used to understand better the thinking and emotions of individual 
subjects. 

The techniques brieflv described above arc used as a means of person- 
ality analysis. Projective techniques can also be used as a means of emo- 
tional release. Thus, it is felt tfiat one experiences catharsis from some 
kinds of projeedve techniques. A child who senses that it is wrong to 
repudiate a parent (for cither a felt or a justifiable reason) may be un- 
willing to kick or curse that parent. Howcx'cr, under the guidance and 
cncouraqemcnc of a therapist, he will play with dolls in such a manner 
that the" doff child injcfres rife doll parent. It has l?een e.ypenn 7 ent:^y 
confirmed that such play enables many children who arc e.vperiencing 
difficulties to exercise their negative feelings more wholesomely.* 

Some children find release in creative writing. Upper grade and sec- 
ondary school pupils release their feelings and perhaps get a better 


»See Vircinia A/ae Adine. Flay Therapy, Boston; HougJ«on Mifflin Comply. 
IOJ7 or Qarfc E. Moosrakas, Children in Flay Therapy, New York: McGraw-Hill 
jS Company. Inc, «95J. for d^*^'** esplanrtion of the advantages and limitations 


of the techm'que. 
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perspective of their problems through writing that places 
*c role of a hero (236). It seems obnous that the junior hgh 
boy who wrote the following poem gained both understandmg a 
lease from his composition. 


Pretty Ann a May Malone 
Had a heart as hard as stone; 
Every year since she was eight 
She has been my best playmate. 


1 half loved that Irish kid 
Till she said just what she did, 
Said for me her love was through 
’Cause she’d heard I’m half a Jew. 


She doesn’t need to feel high-toned 
'Cause her dad kissed the blarney stone. 
I don’t think I know it all 
’Cause my dad had a wailing wall. 


Time will show you, Anna May, 

The big mistake you made today. 

It’s the truth I’m half a Jew 

But that’s the half that cared for you. . 


Finger and brush painting, crayon and pencil drawings, and clay nio 
ing have also been used as projective techniques for both emoiiona 
lease and bener understanding. 

Using Projective Techniques in the Classroom. An understanding 
the purposes of projective methods, and a partial use of the pnn p 
involved, will help teachers solve some of the difficult problems of ern 
tional adjustment (219). The whole area of projective devices 
that an individual puts himself into many, if not all, of his acavitics- ^ 
short, the manner in which an individual docs his work, the 
which he meets and deals with his peers, as well as the way he paints 
pla\*s in experimental situations, all reveal the inner self. 
this has a rather revealing implication for the teacher: The way in " 
he describes the personalitv' of his pupils is indicative of his own p 
sonalit)’ trends.) Awareness of behavior as a sjTnptom will help 
see the futility* of trj-ing to alter established modes of pupil conduct . 
out first determining the causes. This conduct may be undesirable, 
as impertinence, disobedience, showing olT. or bullying. It may 
pjrcrrly demahle^ such as ovcrconsciemiousncss in one’s work, 
sivc nearness, excessive quietness, or <^uick subscn-ience to the wi* 
requests of others. When the teacher takes the view tliat such bcha'"’ 
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b sj'mptomatic, he will luvc ul:cn a Iirge step toward constructive as* 
The teacher can help pupils get therapeutic release from play 
activities if he will guard against showing shock, ^\'hen a child builds 
something in clay and seems to take delight in destroying what he has 
created the readier should avoid sajing, *‘\\'hy, Bill, that's an awful 
thing to do!" It will do bon no great lurm to make dire threats about 
murder and nia^iicm when they are playing Dick Traej' and gangsters. 
It is a part of the wisdom of the organism to attempt to effect an 
equilibrium in the face of a disturbing influence. Spontaneous play of 
children tends to follow this procedure if there is not too much adult 


domination and moralizing. One of the important elements of projectisx 
techniques is perrmssivcriess, a fa«or which has been used successfully 
as an approach to remedial reading (64). 

There are opportunities to approximate projective methods in formal 
curricular pursuits. Arr, language study, literature, phracal education, 
and practical arts may provide the pupil who has problems with an op- 
pominit)* for release. Teachers should encourage spontaneous creation 
in writing and drawing. Giving advice on the proper techniques for 
handling materials does not vioiate this principle of freedom. 

Several aspects of the curriculum require a rather rigid conformance. 
Words must be spelled in a certain manner, and the solution of algebra 
and arithmetic problems is rather steieon-ped. Tlie names of objects and 
persons must be pronounced in certain tnajs. \thlhout quesnomng the 
great advantages of conformin-. we can say that thrae s.tuanons some- 
times produce stress in some children (in). Some of the stress may be 
avoided by permitting freedom where confomuty n rclanvey uo,m- 
pottant. a\tt, music, and dancing have for ages been “venues for emo- 
tional espression and for huildiog iotentersonal ""'O" dTrlo' " 
such avcJlucs for espression as these may become stdted and formal d 
the emphasis is on the outcome rather than on the . 

It b clear that reaehera should pem.it and ‘ 

rions which do not aaually ”f'',J^7ng the emotional ele- 

pression emphas, res the thmty emphasizes the 

menra mvolved ” Xmrtamg emorioos in routine activities, 

many avenues for the release or ooi » . , becoming the 

A manual-arts teacher, concerned adjust satisfactorily 

"dumping ground" for piyds tjo to help pupils. In- 

to academic wotic, deoided to P 

Stead of possible' to help many hop 

wished in the shop. He , creativicy and accomplishment, 

merely by providing an of freedom the boys slowly beg^ 

He also found that in the at^“P ,^,^ties. Learning tlicsc difficulties 
to reveal to him some of their felt 
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made it possible for him to give constmcrive advice and to devise addi 

tional opportunities for release. 

Teachers of EnglUh have found that *ey «n help P“P^ 
some of the negative condiucns in winch they fin^en^el- ^ 
couramnir them to wnte themes on My Pet Peeve, my 
Sport,” or “My Ideal Teacher.” Poems which express secret 
often given to teachers who have the confidence of P”Pf Ip^ere 

the request that the poem not be shown or read to /^^ononal 

can be no doubt that these composinons serve as a means “f ^ 

release. The important things for the teaeher to remOTber m ^ 
ing the conditions of projective techniques are to (■) 
about the activity, (a) permit and encourage the feelmg of fr 
( 3 ) seek to develop a high degree of rapport with *c midenq ^ 

cept the child and his activities as objectively as possibly (5) P 
as creat a variety of free and creative activities as is feasible, (6) 
ber that constructive emotional development is at least as impo 
academic accomplishment. 


EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
The Relative Nature of Maturity, Although the word 
“ripe" or full development, the ps)'chological meaning is more “ ' * 

Obviously, a child is immature as far as physical 
ccmcd. He may be mature in the sense that he has reached the de r 
ment which is typical for his age. A four-year-old who has a te 
tantrum only once c^xty three or four weeks may be considerc 
turc. A six-year-old who dawdles only on Saturdays is mature. An 
lescent who quickly recovers from a broken heart is mature for 
and is developing toward conduct which will be mature w’hcn a ^ 

is reached. It appears, therefore, that maturity is not an absolute— i 


Emotional maturity is the process of acting one’s age as he bee 
older. The teacher should not expect children to reach a stabiuty ° ^ 
terest beyond their years. He should not expect the adolescent bo) 
sistently to be a gentleman. He should not consider it odd that fr^ j 
girls dc^'clop a crush on him- He wdll consider it normal for a senior 
to he “madly in love” once, twice, or thrice. In fact, when 
dates the relative nature of maturity he achies*es perspective. , 
realize that what sometimes appears to be objectionable behavior 
reality a dcvclopmenul stage. PusWng pupils through appropnatc 
vclopmcntal stages too rapidly may tend to rob them of valua 
pcriencc. . 

Some CrxfeHj of EvKuional Maturity. Radio programs, comics, 
vision broadcasts, and motion pictures arc criticized because they P 
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fearsome situations, murder, and violence. There are those who ^vish to 
eliminate these emooon-provoking stimuli by law. Such penons are not 
being very realistic. The public, which consists of individual pejsons, 
listens to, looks at, and pays for such entertainment (185). Until tastes 
change, the programs and comics will remain much the same. Besides, 
little proof has been assembled that these features of culture are danger- 
ous, per se. Motion pictures and radio programs depicting violence have 
no adverse effect on well-adjusted children; such programs may pre- 
cipitate disruptive emotions in the emotionally insecure and unstable. 
The problem for parents and educators k to establish goals of emotional 
maturity and work for their achievement. A suggested list of criteria, or 
goals, follmvs. 

1. Inhibition of direct expresaon of negative emotions. This does not 
mean that one should or could suppress feelings of anger or fear. It does 
mean that direct attack and flight should take place less often. The school 
can help by providing substitute activities \vhich pennit the release of 
tensions. 

3. Cultivation of positive, upbuilding emotions. Emotional maturity is 
not so much eliminating disruptive emotions as it is providing commend- 
able substitutes. This can be fostered by experiences of success-in social 
contacts, in physical acriviries, subject-matter masrery, and the develop- 
ment of skills. 

3, Development of higher tolerance for disagreeable circumstances. 
This, too, is the result of successful exfwrience, u’hich provides com- 
pensations for the inevitable failures and the disagreeable experiences. 

4. Increasing satisfaction from socially approved responses. Growth 
from the natural egocentricity of childhood to the sociocentric ideal of 
adulthood is the result of personal success plus close association with in- 
dividuals who are trusting and trustworthy. 

j. Increasing independence of action. Socially oriented independence 
is the result of guided experience which provides degrees of freedom 
commensurate with one’s ability to exenase judgment. 

6. Ability to make a choice and not brood about other choices, “nus 
is probably best accomplished by pemuttitig children to make choices 
but not allowing great states to depend on those choices. Hcasy re- 
sponsibility placed on youth may be a contributing factor to chronic 


" t^'piecdom from unreasonable fear. Fear should not be confused u-iih 
conoem and forethought. The experience of success and contact «th 
confident adults foster this goal. .... vt 

8. Understanding and action in accord with ones hmitauons. No one 
can be the "top man” in everything. Acceptance of one s limitaaons may ■ 
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be fostered by widening the range of activities that arc functionally rec 

ognized and praised in the school. on nroup 

9. Awareness of the ability and achievement of others. Stress o g P 
acLmplishment can he a powerful source of monvapon as well as 

without feeling disgraced. This wall be fostered by 
parents and teachers who realize that errors are cducati^ 

11. Ability to bear victory and prestige with grace. This v P 

from the equitable distribution of the experience of success and t ^ 
Stress on cooperative activities and team and school victories wil P 

in the right direction. ^ . pTneri- 

12. Ability to bounce back from disappoinang cxpenences. 

ence is the great teacher. But the experience must be scaled to one s 
velopmental level. _ . .1 

13. The enjoyment of daily living. The opportunity to enga^ 
lenging but achievable tasks is the major contributing factor. The c 
cise of mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of the 
personality are the avenues to the enjoyment of living. 

Since these criteria are relative they are achievable to some deg • 
Julian Huxley proposes that the next steps in man’s evolution . 
be biological but that there are infinite potentialities for increasing 
chosocial understanding (133)- Emotional control is basic in sue 
velopment, and helping pupils unravel the mysteries of emotion gives 
teacher a chance to participate in the mystery of the future. 


SUMMARy 


PsychologicjJ Principle 
Emotions color, to some degree, all 
the activities of a human being. 

Emotion is a stirred-up state of the 
organism. 

Stimuli may pile up to become 
acute situations. 

Disruptive emotions arc more read- 
ily experienced by tired, hungry, or 
ill pupils. 

Constructive emotions are facili- 
tated by health and vigor. 

Fear b the tendency to avoid or 
run away. 


Practical Application ^ 
Emotional control and direction 
must be an aim in teaching. . 

Intellectual development - 

s^arated from physical and 
tional development. . 

Watch for minor irritations P 
pUs’ lives that may lead to accum 
fated tensions. . ,1,. 

Teachers should be attentive . 
contributing factors of ctn 
rather than concentrating on 
precipitating situation. . - 

School hazards to pupil tc 
should be detected and resolve 


mitigated. 

Help pupik develop 
come acquainted with 
tions. 


skill and be- 
feared $iw«* 



EMOTIONAL ASPECTS 

Anger ij the cendencj’ to ffght or 
artaclc 


_ Hate is a deep dislike of people or 
situations. 

Negative emooons are valuable as 
a protection to the individual. 

Affection is a feeling of fondness 
Of attachment. 

Sympathy is a feeling of onence 
with othen. 

Humor is the abili^ to see the 
lighter side of life. 

Projective techniques provide an 
avenue for the neutral release of emo- 
riems. 

Emooonal maturit)' « a reladre 
concept. Such maturity depends on 
happy daily living. 


OF EDUCATION jlj 

Provide a good example, help de- 
velop skills, and praise e.'templar\' 
conduct ^ 

Attempt to develop the familiarity 
that leads to Understanding. 

^ Trv to build skills and understand- 
that \i-ill provide protection. 
Provide experience that will show 
pupils their identity with others. 
Provide group experiences that 
lead to cooperative accomplishment. 

Avoid sarcasm and ridicule. Use 
humor freely but appropriately. 

Encourage free play, praise creative 
expression, and provide avenues for 
drawing, painting, etc. 

School experiences should provide 
for some success for all facets of 
personally. 


PRODLEAfS AND EXERCISES 


_ t. Observe a primarj' child for an hour. Record all his activities and expres- 
siofu that seem to indicate the existence of emotion. 

а. Do you agree that the feelings of a child art as important as what he 
knosvs? Why or why not? 

j. Describe some situation in whicb the contributing factors to e/notioa 
have appeared to be more signtircant than the precipioting factor. 

4. ObseCYC the fi/m “Act Vo«r Age” (see Aodio-Vm^ Alatcrial, p. 3t4) 
and discuss its implications for teachers. 

5. Evaluate the statement “The tendenc)' toward anger is strengthened by 
its frequent exerasc." 

б. Defend the proposition that negative emotions should be eliminated from 
one’s behavior patrern. 

7. Describe some family you have observed m which affection is evident. 

List the elements in the living pattern you think have contributed to the 
feeling. „ 

8. AVhat do you think is meant by the expression “maudlin sjTnpathy ? 
What are its dangers in the school situation? 

9. Have three class members <*$crve classes at the primaty, upper grade 

and high school levels and report to your class the circomsrances that seemed 
to arouse humor at each level. _ 

JO. Make a list of activities at a particular grade level (pnmary, upper grade, 
or high school) to utilize the advantages of projective techniques. 


SC/GGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
"Fostering Stcority and Sadafacdon,"^.. Toward 

ton: Assoaadon for Supervision and Qimculum Derelopmenr, National Edu- 

"tSs whh^£*e i^^nanc^f ^covering spe- 

dal needs, ^d satisfying fundamental needs of children. 
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Hymes, James L., Jr., A 'Pound of Prevention^ New York: New York Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene of the Scitc Charities Aid Association, i947' 

TTie subtitle of this booklet suggests its important message: “How Teach- 
ers Can Meet the Emotional Needs of Young Children." We must know me 
child, avoid anger and criticism in our own thoughts and actions, and provide 
opportunities for youngsters to express their feelings through play, writing, 
and art activities. 

Hymes, James L., Jr., Teacher Listen— The Children Speak . . • New York: 
New York Committee on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 

This booklet emphasizes the importance of being a good listener. The re- 
iterated message is, “Pick up your eats and listen." 

Menninger, William C., Understanding Yourself (Life Adjustment Booklet), 
Chicago: lienee Research Assodates, Inc., 1948. 

This clearly written and w'ell-illustrated booklet is designed to help the ado- 
lescent understand the source of his own motivations and feelings. 

AUDlO-ViSUAh MATEKIAL 

Act Your Age, Coronet Films, Inc, 65 East South Water, Chicago i (18 min, 
BW or C, sd.) 

Infantile behavior— temper, crying, pouting— and the reasons for the con- 
tinuance of these behaviors into adolescence are shown. 

Children's Emotions, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 4*^ 
New York 3d. (ji min, BW, sd.) 

^ows the major emotions of childhood. The narrator points out that th® 
principal characteristics of children’s emotions are intensity and frequenej', 
though they are of short duration. 

Emotional Health, McGraw-HUL (zo min, BW, sd.) 

A young man with ailments for which the school doctor could find no 
physical cause is sent to a psychiatrist and through discussion comes to under- 
stand the basis of psj’chosomatic illness. 

The Other Felloiv's Feelings, Young America Films, Inc, 28 East 41st St., 

York 17. (10 min, BW, sd.) 

Thoughtless teasing by a boy causes acute emotional disturbance on the part 
of a girl. A good basis for discussion is supplied. 
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THE NATURE AND DIRECTION 
OF HABITS 


Education is designed to bring about better adjustment of individuals. 
Among the innumerable ways in which persons effect adjustment must 
be considered the formation of habits. Ail of us arc, to a marked extent, 
creatures of lubit. It will behoove us to understand the nature and role 


of liabits so that wc may direct them instead of allowing them to control 
us. \Vc speak of habits of study, of emotional control, and of habitual 
attitudes, realizing that these are modes of behavior developed by the 
individual. The habits we form cither help or hamper our adjustment. 

^’oung people have been advised for ages to be careful because they 
inevitably become “walking bundles of liabits.” This is good advice for 
the college student, and it is a warning to prospective teachers to direct 
the liabits their pupils are daily forming. The consistency of personalitj' 
traits is due to the fact that responses are built into the organism in the 
fonn of habits. 

THE ROLE OF HABITS 


Habits Make for Economy of Action. If it were not for habits the 
day would scarcely be long enough. If every action from arising, dress- 
ing, getting Washed, and preparing breakfast had to be consciously- 
planned and separately executed, we ivould be clumsy, indecisive, and 
slow. The words we speak are habitually attached to rather definite 
meanings and objects— habits of word usage thus make communication 
possible. The mental habits that pupils are forming daffy enable them to 
build on past activities. There fc a steady stream of adjustive actions which 
stem from habits. 

Habits May Hamper Adjustment. The negative aspect of habits often 
receives more attention than does the advantageous aspect. Children can 
and often do form habits of dilatoriness, temper, carelessness, and procras- 
tination. Unfortunately, the plastic nature of the individual enables him 
to adjust to these handicapping habits and to live with them. The theopr 
that as growth proceeds the individual becomes more like himself has its 
1*5 
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implications for nonadjustive habits as «-cll as for the habte whj>VPake 
for^conomy of action (aja, p. 48). A thorongh '^"<>"'>=<>8' ", 

sidious nature of habits will cause teachers to observe condu 
is still in the formative stages. ,, 

Habits Flay a Paradoxical Role. So-called good habits may 
ried so far as to become of questionable value. Babies may form 
stereotyped habits of going to bed that any change in the . 

upset them. School children may become so habituated to a 
class group that their removal from the group becomes a imjor 
trophe. Reading is, in general, a laudable habit, but some children 
developed it to such a degree that it interferes with normal participa 
in outdoor play activities. There must, in brief, be moderation m 
extent to which even “good” habits are maintained. Those in charge 
the development of youngsters should see to it that there is 
variation in methods and materials, even \vith\n a routine 
maintain a fundamental plasticity of adjustment. It is a matter of ma g 
habits our ser^’ants instead of becoming the slaves of habit. 

MEANING AND KINDS OF HABITS 
A Concept of Habit. Habit is one of many names that is * 

not too sharply delineated class of learning. The basic feature of 
habit is its automatic nature: A particular response has been so 
and consistently repeated that when the individual is again placed in ^ 
same, or a sirnilar, situation the response is automatically activateo. 
school child may develop the habit of inattention merely because t e 
is relatively little reason to give attention. He may, on the other » 
consciously set out to establish a response to certain arithmetical 
binations so that in similar situations he can respond quickly 
curately. In cither case, the factor of automaticity is predominant. 1 
fore, habit may be defined as a more or less automatic, learned respo » 
acquired through repeated responses, within an identical or highly simi 
situation. , ^ 

The student of educational p^xhology should be careful to 
much stress to the situational aspect of habit as he gives to the 
aspect, because teachers, by their manipulation and alteration of the si 
uation, direct the habit formation of pupils. Teachers cannot always i 
pupils to repeat actions to the point of habit formation, but they ^ 
reinforce desirable responses that can be consolidated into time-sa^ & 
habits by employing recognition and praise. . 

Habits and Conditioning. Habit is a form of learning; therefore, t ^ 
factors mentioned in the chapter on Factors Which Facilitate ^ 

arc pertinent as we consider the steps in habit formation. It has ^ 
shown that conditioning consists of substituting a new stimulus to 
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previous stimulus that elicited a given response. School children enmeed 
in a number of divene activities will become conditioned to ouierint: 
dovm when the teacher takes a certain position in front of the room and 
looks at the pupils expectantly. 

The explanation of habit foruMtion by conditioning u’ouid be sufS- 
cienr if fi?e responder were not a living organism. It is of utmost sig- 
nificance for teachcn to bear in niind that pupik are not automatons. 
Thus, one step in habit formation is to consider ie matter of modvarion. 
For adequate understanding, the formula must be chan^red to 

S—* 0 —*R. The organism is taken into account by dealing uith goals 
and motives. 


Still another relationship of habit, organism, and condidoning is that 
the organism uithout the habit is different from the organism with the 
habit. This might be illustrated by i.e., the organism with 

a given habit gives a different response to a stimulus from thc one it 
would give if it did not have the habit. Explanadons given in arithmedc 
are different when the pupils are thoroughly acquainted with number 
combinadons from explanadons given when they are unfamiliar with 
such combinadons. GiUdren with the habit of attending to thc instruc- 
tions of teachers are different from those n ho hcix not acquired such 
habits. Thus, condidoning illustrates the fact that responses are built 
into the organism. This explanation can have wide implicadons for edu- 
cator, for it means that teachers play a part in the process of maturation 
that is called "readiness for learning” (154, pp. ^9^)* 

Although a characteristic feature of habit is automaticitj’, it is more 
than a simple mechanical process. The reperidon ivhich is needed in es- 
tablishing a habit necessarily involves a Jiving being. In reading, habit 
helps the individual more readily perceive certain combinations of let- 
ters as spelling thc word "house.” However, thc kind of house vistraiircd 
by two pupils may be quite different. Two people reading the same pis- 
sage gee different meanings from what they read. Two people hearing a 
teacher’s statement interpret thc statement in different manners. Having 
once responded, the organism is changed and henceforth wll see its world 
in a somewhat different light. The stimulus that is selected from thc en- 
tire range presented by the world is again dependent upon the changed 
organism. Thus, a given student may be habitually obedient, but the 
degree of obedience will vary with individual teacliers in different sinia- 


This lack of complete automatidty in habit formation indicates ^t 
the teacher’s job is more than mere reperidon of desirable learning. The 
multiplication tables should be presented in >'aned xraj's and used m the 
sMon of m.ny different kinds of problems-v.^., as smylc cnm« m 
different combinations, in division, and m mulnpI.cat.on, In add, non to 
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driU there must be explamcions, discussion, es- 

tivation of the pupil and the timeliness of the problems must also be 

^ Skill habits are only one part of the learning 
there are regular developmental trends in anthmenc vv^ch 
tal development Teachers u ho see to it that each child is p ^ 
the nest ^ep by having completed the ?«“<»■"£ SuntS. 

work facilitated (135)- Skill in numbeis is more than habits of = 

writing numbers, and using numbers in combinations. It also in 
knowing what the processes mean and when to use them. 1 ou 
met youngsters who could count to 25 but could not tell you hot 3 
coins you have placed on a table. The story of the boy who tt ^ 
have gone” on the board a hundred times and then left me • 
‘Teacher, I have written ‘I have gone’ a hundred rimes and 1 tave 
home” is not simply a joke. CMdren do ‘‘call words alou ro 
primer without comprehending the story. Algebra problems ma) 
learned without comprehension- Poetry' may be memorized \nmoo ^ ^ 
predaoon. It is obvious that the rep^don that produces condiDO 
and habit, is only a pm of the learning siraation. , 

Penttjnence of Habits. Although habits tend to shape the cou^e ^ 
subsequent development, change is continuous. Habits tend to 
in the form of identical response but in terms of similantj' of 
Inevitably the individual grows and changes and environmental cir 
stances arc shifring- All of us have had the experience of finding so 
error in typing, shimming, or golfing that crept into the action unpe 
ceived- . 

The reason for the permanence of habits is that the responses are ^ 
into the organism. The ease widi which some things are relearned a ^ 
basing apparently been forgotten afford support for the statement 
nothing is ever completely forgotten. “The organism is different b) t 
ness' response and all that it brings. Each act of leanung adds a ce 
chance and increment to the very structure of the organism i 
Learning thus involves two aspects: one creative, in which a 
sponse is contrived; the other conserving, in which this newly contn 
response is added to the very structure of the organism.” ^ . 

Motives and Habits. Habitual responses may become motives- 
point is sharply emphasized with regard to habits in the concept of 
tional autonomy” (i, p. 196). Habits are formed as the result of 
rivation— thty are acquired to help the indhidual solve some probl^ ° 
adjustment. L^ter, cs'en if riic original motivation is altered, the ha 1 

Heird KUpatrict, /f Reeonmucted Tbeory of tke ’ 

'Sev YoA: Borcao of Pnblicadons, Teachers College, Colombia Universi:), >9 
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response has become such an intcgial pate of the organism that the 
response pemsts syithout eatemal modvation. The habit has become its 
T'n 1 e-' ™'i''ation. Thns, a child may svork hard to develop the 
skill liabits necessaiy for reading. Once acquired, the shill becomes in 
and of iBcif a source of stimularion. Other examples arc playing tennis, 
perfonjHng on a musical instrument, tnitring. manipuiating figures, smok- 
ing, and choosing food. This functional autonomy is of major impor- 
tance in explaining the penranence of habits. It must be recogneed in 
programs devoted to the altcradon of habit patterns. 

James Afursefl questions the validit)' of the concept of functional 
autonomy. He believes that an interest becomes autonomous because the 
individual sees more in the activitj* through his continued pursuit of it 
(zoi, p. 1Q5). Too often the inner drives of the pupil conflict u-ith the 
motivations which we tr)* to establish for schooIworL Those who seek 
to help young people form good habits will find their work most effec- 
tive wlicn they take the aims of the learner into consideration. 


In the next few years, you will hear people criticize the schools because 
thej’ neglect to drill pupils on fundamentals. “The children today can’t 
spell or do arithmetic,'’ is a charge you may be called upon to answer. 
Rut one must be careful not to sul>scribe to the “fallacy of the excluded 
middle.’’ Thb is not a case in which opposite poles must be defended. 
Teachers today do stress drill and habit formation in numbers, spelling, 
and c.Tpression. They do nor strive for s’erbaJizations which go beyond 
undemanding-as does the mother of the thrcc-year-oId who says, “Betty 
can count to twenty." TJic /act is that Betty can nar/!e mmibert up to 
tsventy but cannot camt four coins. Teachers who realize this discrep- 
ancy bctu’ccn rote Jeanting (Jiabit) and understanding first strive for 
underscandinc. Then the alphabet and multiplication tables and algebraic 
formufaes can be memorized— built into habits— for the sake of economy 


in future effort. 

Alotivarion (the learner’s inner purposes) h a parr of the formation 
of advantageous habits. Soldiers and sailors may learn “good housekeep- 
ing habits’’ while fhev are in militarj' senTCe, but unless their ideals and 
aspirations change those habits will fail to function in civilian life. If the 
teacher will bear in mind this aspect of moriration as he attempe to di- 
rect the formation and re-fomwtion of habits, he will be much more 


successful than if he depends on drill alone. , , , . 

Physical Habits. It is onlv for the sake of discussion that habits are 
placed in ph>'sical. mcnfaI,'or emoaonal categories. Even those skills 
which seem to be primarily physical hare mental and entonoml aspeec. 
It is obvious that the leentre metltotl trill nor suffice to teaehtny a cluld 
to write. But since practice will consolidate ineffictent ntovemenB « 
well as effective ones it is imponant that errors be detected as early as 
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possible and that corrective steps be taken '^t 

who believe that it is often easier to teach from scratch ' 

errors after they have been incorporated into the reaction pane . 
ever, many children do have preschool training, m tvnong and reamn^ 
for instance. We can only say that the sooner remedial work is ms p 
and the more consistently correct responses are required the more 
tive the guidance of learning will be. 

One of the important physical habits to which teachers are jus > 
attentive is posture. If attention is not given to such matters as o ^ g 
a book properly, keeping a given distance from writing, sitting ’ 

and standing and walking erectly, habits will be formed that . 

creasingly difficult to correct- just as a child learns to live with de ec 
sight or poor hearing, so too does he learn to live with the ban 
poor posture. A cramped physical position may affect circulation, 
gestion, and even the functioning of the nervous system (ip^i P- 
Consistently calling attention to poor posture in a kindly manner 
help prevent such handicaps. However, it must be recognized 
though poor posture is sometimes simply a matter of improper ® ^ 

there are often other factors that lead to the condition, such as de cctiv 
vision or ill-fitting desks and chairs. 

The theory that personality trends are reflected in posture is sup^ 
ported by research, which indicates that certain body movement 
positions (sighing, coughing, blinking, etc.) are a kind of nonver 
communication (51). Husbands and wives, twins, and siblings are so 
times adept at interpreting one another’s mental-emotional habits 0 
movement and posture. Students of personality indicate that ones 
ings about himself are reflected in his habitual posture and bodily ca^ 
riage. The shy person may assume a drooping posture and slinking mpv 
ment, or he may assume an erect, cocky posture to hide his fee 1 b' 
The healthy, confident indiWdual usually has a balanced posture 
rhythmic movement. James L. Hymes, Jr., asks teachers to beco 
aware of the “language of behavior” of children and cautiously try 
interpretit (134). • • ns 

Improvement of posture calls for an attempt to understand motiva ^ 
and to correct the basic causes— including feelings of inferiority 
adequacy'. This will be a responsibility of all teachers but is of 
ticular concern to upper grade and high school teachers. Often it '' 
be necessary to bring about a change of the pupil’s attitude toward 
self by both direct teaching and indirect suggestion. This is often * 
extremely difficult problem for teachers of those adolescents who h^vc 
fixed ideas about their size, shape, and appearance that are not foundc 
fact (253, pp. 8of.). 
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Afeaa/ HMts. The fadUty with which one adjusts to environmental 
factom depends upon his capcity and also upon the consbtency with 
which he uses that capadt)-. Upon his habits of thinking and of apply- 
mg himself to the task at hand and his characteristic determination de- 
pends his successful adjustment. "Among the permanent factors [which 
shape attention] are the individual’s habits of attention and inaiteytuon. 
He has learned to attend to certain things and to disregard other 
things. . , . Habits of attention and inattenoon are established by die 
child through the influence of older people who point out to him \i’hat 
they regard as worth noricing.” * Thus, in a very real sense, one’s habits 
determine the t}’pc of person one wiD be. 

Two implications for teachers immediately become apparent First, 
it is entirely justiflable to demand attention. If we were to permit the 
child to pay atrenrion only U'ben it suited his fancy’ he would have little 
chance to gain the interest that would make attention easy. Second, ef- 
forts should be made to make the subject to which we wish artenrion 
to be directed attractive. Vividness, change, and personal significance are 
factors tt'hich make it easier to give attention. 

A mental habit the secondary school teacher should seek to develop 
in his pupils is chat of working with a time schedule. This will be par- 
ticularly imporunc to the 1; or ao per cenr who go on to college, but 
it can also have marked value for all those who seldom seem to find 
time to do all the things they want to do. Planning is an essential feature 
of the dme schedule. If the teacher helps pupils make one for their im- 
mediate use, he will be pointing the w'ay to a better use of time in coUegc 
as well as in the workaday world. Many who will not go to college need 
to learn to organize their time, not necessarily in their work because that 
is often so routine that individual organization is unnecessary, but in 
order to live a full and s-aried life. It is worthwhile for evcrj'one to 
find, by planning, time for many interests. 

One criticism of education and teaching is that pupils arc not taught 
how to think. There are undoubtedly many reasons why pupils do not 
think, and certainly one of them is that both teachers and pupils are too 
eager to get answers. 

Human energ>' is never more exmvagandy ■n-asted than in the pemstent 
effort to answer conclusively quesoons that are vague and mcani^Icss. 
Probably the most impresive indictment that can be made of our educa- 
tional sv-stem is that it provides the smdent with 3nswers._but it is poorly 
dvsignvd to provide him with still m the esliof of qoesDoos thst sje ef- 
fectively diteetivc of inqoiiy and e.-aloation. It teaches the smdent to mate 

. Rohan S. WWwonh and Donald G. Jlai^ois. ftyeWoM'. Jd. eJ, Ne«- Vert: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc, 1947. p- 4 ®^ 
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up his mind,” ready or not, but it does not teach him 

fecdveiy. Any attempt to improve our educationai sjst ^ 

invoive a dear recognition of this defect of it can ha'^'y „Jadiusted 

lead to substantial reform. In fact, any aaempt to 

individual that does not leave him with effective techniques of l q ny 

not be trusted to result in substantial and lasting benefits. 

A valid starting point for forming the mental habit of '*^'**"S 
be to encourage questions. This includes not only the questions / 

the teacher but also those raised by pupils. Moreover, sackmg , 
subject” should not constitute a barrier to the consideration ot 

^Emotional Habits. Attitudes can be used to illustrate a third 
overlapping, class of habits. An attitude may be defined as a pre isp 
tion to action. Like other kinds of learning, attitudes are spec ^ ^ 

situation. A child may be tolerant of a newcomer in the group bu 
tolerant of manifestations of poor sportsmanship. He may be 
in art activities but dilatorj’ in academic work. Furthermore, ^boug 
have classed attitudes as emotional habits, it must be remenibere 
attitudes are the result of experience and consequently contain inte 
tual aspects. ^ 

In a study of prisoners, designed to test the assumption tna o 
habits would make good citizens, training was given in 
ment of work habits, and sharing gains with one’s family* Follo^' 
studies indicated that training itself was not enough. It was also 
sat)’- to change interests and ideals. The prisoner antagonistic to the 
ing re\'erted to his criminal habits. But when attitudes and goals '' 
modified the results were more gratifying (i, p. 263). This datum sup 
ports the assertion made earlier that one’s feelings are very much a p 
of the educational situation. j t 4 ce 

Although attitudes are specific, they have a tendency to spread. H 
teachers should commend manifestations of desirable attitudes, show 
such attitudes can be applied in other situations, and thus encourage 
spread. However, one cannot be content with a rational 
attitudes— direct experience should also he enlisted. Thus, for cm 
who manifest racial intolerance, it will be svell to seek opportunio^ ^ 
them to become acquainted with members of various races. " " ^ 
pupil displays a negative attitude toward reading it will be 
provide him with gratifying experiences in what little reading hs 
He should be given books of appropriate difficult)” and specific mtc 
and the opportunit)” to tell the stor)- or answer questions about it. 

Another important factor in dealing \vith attitudes is the view 

» Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, New York: Harper and Brothers, t94 
P- 55- 
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people take tou-ard them. Both teachers and pupils should realize that 
amtudes change, though frcguently the change is almost imperceprible. 
A swdy of mathematics and habits of industt)' has thrown light on the 
persistence of attitudes. It w^s found thac when students were equated 
on the basis of "mathematical brightnes” the achievement was greater 
among the more industrious. iMorcover, the brighter pupils lost more by 
indolence than did the less bright. The study concluded that it would 
be well to advise the mathematics pupil, bright or slow, to avoid form- 
ing attitudes that will lead to mdotence (idi). 

Qearly, there is the possibili^ of shaping attitudes that will facilitate 
adjustment, especially in the early years. Teachers must realize that one 
of their significant responsibilities is to discover their pupils’ actirudes, 
determine the attitudes most desirable in the long run, and formulate 
techniques for shaping good mental habits. 


STSPS W HABIT FORMATION 


The Importance of Goals. Previous discussion has emphasized the im- 
portance of goals in learning. For economy of learning, purposeful be- 
havior is desired. However, since children in their early years have a 
tendency to live in and for the present, long-term goals are likely to 
have little meaning. Goals for youngsters must be immediate and real. 
As the pupil grows older, long-term goak come to have meaning. Thus, 
occasional reference to the long-term goak of lubit formation for young- 
sters, and additional stress on them for pupils of greater marurit)'; can 
develop the tendency to evaluate present activities in terms of later sig- 
nificance. . 

For pupils of high school age, it is advantageous to discuss with them 
the nature and formation of habits. Discussions about the significance 
of goak and of the other steps in habit formation tvill help them to de- 
velop consistent approaches to habit formation. Secondarj' school teach- 
ers report that they have found dbcussion techniques invaluable in de- 
termining vocational goak and life-adjustment goak, and in evaluating 
ethical ideals. It cannot be ejrpecccd that all pupils will accept the goals 
which arc discussed, but for at least a few such discussion is a step for- 
ward (258). All pupils should realize that habit formation goes fonrard 
by small steps and that improvement in any area is the result of much 


practice and c\*aluaaon. , 

Btsirmhjg ndth Vigor. Bsciming »! wpfncnad onK 

would do well to apply educirjonol pn-cholo^- on the first day of school, 
when it is common practice to shorten class penods wd spend a few 
minutes cheefcinc enrollment and altendamre dm.k Tlstsc details art 
not the objective of ejnearion. Tbey should be sntatd.nated ,0 tasL 
at hand, which is to set forth the aims of the sehoolnotl.. E.en m a 
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curtaUed period it will be advantageous to give the 

vital work is going to take place. The teacher may ask » 

to the work, dUcuss some o£ the objectn^ and rnake jl" *^,1 

cept perhaps in rhe primary grades). Tins PP. to 

iimnediately create the impression that something “ P f it, 

take place on subsequent days. As James has so fittingl) • P 

“Every- smallest stroke of virtue or vice leaves its 

(n8, p. 77). Since we •w’ant to establish habits of industry, pp 

seriousness, concentration, and attention it is advisable to *’^6"’ . 

The first day is not the only time for the vigorous approac . ) 

new unit or new objective should be introduced with enthusiasm. ’ „ 
instance, the teacher has introduced nearness as an objeenve, ne 
insist that pupils immediately practice it. Kindly tepnmands an pP 
priate praise both have their place in launching the new 
vit^or. “A ioumey of a thousand miles begins with the first step.^ 
hiaintain the Effort 'H'ith Consistency. The first step, whether m 
formation or any other pursuit, is only the first step. Many Pj°P ® 
lect to maintain the effort consistently, and presently their old 
neglect, procrastination, and haste begin to creep back into their be • 
Habit formation, we have seen, is an outcome of two major ^ 
motivation and repetition- Determining to build new habits is only p ^ 
of the process. There must be repetition. Thus, in our example or n 
ness, discussion and illustration must be followed with reminders o 
need for consistent effort. , 

Among the numerous factors in a salutary program of pupil d®' ^ ^ 
ment one of the more important is consistency. Since many envi 
mental stimulations cannot be readily controlled it is important t^t co 
sistency inhere wherever possible (175, p. 228). Children need and P^® 
consistent and deserved discipline. It gives them a feeling of secuntj^ 
Studies repeatedly show that good child and adolescent adjustment 
associated with consistent and even strict discipline (ai?)- It is 
sistency or lack of routinization that is frequently disturbing. , 

\VhUe considering the role of consistency in habit formation, we s 
observe that routine must not be carried so far as to result m 
training. It may be that the child can conform to rigid requirement^ 
perhaps at the cost of failure to develop healthy initiative. 
habit formation may not be dangerous, but it can be futile. Much o 
training that goes on in nursery school, for instance, is not penna ^ 
gain. The skills the pupil achieves are quickly lost with disuse an 
no more readily relearned than thej* are by a pupil who is learning 
skill for the first time (127). Too much stress on the learning , 
may either (1) push learning beyond maturational levels re^q^^® 
understanding, or (2) neglect problem solving, creative activiaes, 
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sooal adju^ent. A consistent program that leads to advantageous habit 
formaDon is a marrer 0/ teacher jud^cnt Broad outiines of consistency 
do not necess^y mean that variations in procedure are not essential. 

Adopt a Positive Program. Afuch of the effort to alter habits is rendered 
more^ difficult when nothing better is substituted. Thus, if we are 
W’orfcmg to reduce vocalization in reading, it is not sufficient to point 
out that it is a bad habit. The advice “Try to stop vocalizing” wiJ] often 
result in additional confusion. The emphasis should be on getting mean- 
ing from the printed material; therefore, the teacher should stress im- 
proving reading speed and encourage vocabular)* building so that the 
need to sound words becomes unnecessary'. 

The teacher should stress the poativc rather than the negative. Instead 
of shaming pupils to get rid of a habit, teachers should encourage them 
when they occasionally manifest a better habit. An excellent illustration 
of “accent on the positive’* in the schools is provided in speech-correction 
work. The teacher is advised not to call attention to the defect but to 
stress the desirable pattern. He is also advised to avoid bbeling the child 
a stutterer bur to accept his speech as a nariiraJ uuy for the child to 
express himself. 


A child who direedy or indirectly Is continuously ad^ed, crincized, or 
corrected, “hounded” or ridiculed about his speech may pass from the char- 
acteristic simple repetitions of the growing child into stuttering .... 

Yon can do much to prevent the appearance of strain or struggle in your 
child’s natural tendencies to repeat and hesitate in spealing-or to relieve or 
reduce strain and stni^Ie if diey have already appeared. You can do this 
best by accepting )'our child’s speech as potentially normal and by relits’- 
ing or reducing the anxieties, tensions, and pressures that surround him. 
This is the s^'ay to help him to smoother, easier speech— not by worrj’ing or 
drawing attention to the way he talks.* 


It has often been noted in studies of stutterers that their speech appears 
to be normal in some situations and for brief periods. These siruarfons 
occur when the indlridual gets his mind off himself and his sp«ch diffi- 
cultv. It is a fundamental tenet of successful work «ith e-vccprional chil- 
dren of all types that they be made to feel they arc an unportant and 
integral part of the group. The teachers task is to discover, or dc%'clop. 
some skill or kmowlcdge that will allow the pupil to make a recopizrt 
contribution. This will generate respea from others and instill self- 
confftfencc. This advice applies whether the problem u one of stuttenng 
or any other undesirable behavior-the accent shooM be on the posmre. 


.L„o Uwets. » Ke,. to hW Speeeh «rl CtSJ Seine. Oeey: 

Oregon State Department of Education, ipt?* PP- 
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Pmirii No Exceptions. Oosely alUcd to suggestioos for 

««.rTn;mn<T nn #‘icentions to thc cxcTcisc of thc dcsifc y’ 
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more than a great many turns w-ill w-ind again. Connnuity f ^ ^ 
is the gteat means of making the netr-ous sj-^em act mfalhblj ^ 
(138, p. 69). The pupil may he trj-ing to establish thc habit of . 

his teeth tegulatly. If he is encoutagcd and allowed no excep 
begins to maintain the habit. If one is tiynng to practice on imp 
reading ten minutes a day the successive number of pracnce s 
is a stimulus, because the reader wants to maintain the ^ccor . u 
allo^^'S an exception, thc next day he is likely to say, kk’nats t e 
I’ve already broken my resolve ” _ 

This suggestion has its roots in ps)'chological fact. The 
tition in the process of conditioning is of great importance. ^ 

that motivation is strengthened by the e?^erience of success ^ 
noted in many different situations. Functional autonomy 
an act because it is self-motivating) is more likely to be cstabUs ® 
consistently applied effort- The element of recenc)*— thc more rc ) 
a stimulus-response has been exercised the stronger the act bccom 
must also be considered important. 

THE ROLE OF “ir/LL POIFER” IN HABIT FORMATION 
The Meaning of “ir/// Ftr^rer.” .Mention of "wiU power” is made 
frequently in popular discussions of psj cholog)’ than in standard tc 
books. The reason for the diminished use of the term is the feeling 
it really explains nothing and that the factors underlying “will power 
are more b^c. These factors include intelligence, past experiences, ^ 
fliary habits, and motivation. If, therefore, we xtdsh to use the term 
must also indicate its constituents, namely, motive and foresight. ^ 
Strengthening the M^iJl to Do. MTien it is said of a person 
has creat will power” it is often implied that he was bom xnth the c 
acteristic— that it is innate. As a matter of fact, will power is deve ope 
through experience. One must have thc intelligence and expenei^ 
foresee the results of lus proposed actions and anticipate difficulties- rio 
ever, experience will prove that the difficulties are more than counter 
balanced by the satisfaction derived from success. The inconvemenc«^ 
then considered incidental to the successful attainment of the goak 
idea may be clarified bv the law of least action: “MTien action is denn 
as units of energj’ multiplied by units of time, movement occurs from 
one posirion to the other, over the shortest possible route” (2S5, P' 
This statement may be paraphrased by sajung that an individual will 
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mys take what he perceives to be the shoilest (easiest) route to his goal. 
However, true perception of the shortest route is not alw'ays clear and 
coniplctc. The statement "I can stop smoking if I svant to” is often heard 
and IS no doubt true. The basic pt^Iem is to make the desire to stop 
more powerful than the attractions of smoking. ^ 

Capitalizing on Will Povter in the School. It is obvious that the teacher 
cannot depend upon ^\•i^I power to create nesv and desirable habits. If 
pupils arc to establish habits of physical hygiene, neatness in work, and 
persistent application, dcRnire factors roust be present. 

i. The new act must be rewarding. The pupil must feel a glow of 
satisfaction from coming to school neat and clean. He must be proud of 
the condition of the classroom or of his paper. 

a. Praise must be forthcoming for commendable effort. Praise is sec- 
ondary’ to the rctvards inherent in the accomplishment of the task, bur 
it is a further stimulus for continuing the act. 

3. The goal must be clearly scert This can be facilitated by explana- 
tions by tbc teacher of the nature and purpose of the act. Discussions of 
the importance of cleanliness, neatness, or application can strengthen the 
pupil’s resolve. 

4. Expbnadon of the probable results should be accompanied by a 
discussion of obstacles that are likely to be encountered. The pupils will 
profit from warnings against the temptations to deviate from the de- 
sirable practice. 

j. The pupils should know that growth is a slow process and that the 
establishment of commendable habirs will take many separate acts and 
persistent repetition. 

SUMAMRy 


Psychological Principle 

Man, poorly equipped with “m- 
stinctivc” acts, is a creature of habit 

"Good” habits may become so Im- 
pelling that adjustment is hampered. 

Habits tend to be, but are not com- 
pletely, automatic respoosB. 

Conditioning plays a major role in 
the establishment of a habit. 

Habits are built into the organic 
structure of the individual. 

Habits can and do become motives 
for future conduct. 

Practice does not make perrecf— if 
consolidates the response made. ^ 

Habits are mental as well as physi- 
cal in nature. 


Practical Application 

Teachers should aim at the crea- 
tion of habits that will aid adjust- 
ment. 

Education must include emphasis 
on dexibilit}*. 

A desirable habit should be prac- 
ticed in many and varied situations. 

Afeaningfui reperioon coupled wadi 
motiraQoa deserve attention. 

Dubious responses should be cor- 
rected or elimmared promptly. 

Teachers must be constantly alert 
to the kinds of habits being formed. 

Practice should be “correct” and 
should be directed to improvement. 

Atriiudes, ideals, and goals must be 
direct aims of education. 
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Teachers should repeatedly reveal 
the ultimate and immediate aims oi 
all school activities. , , 

New projects and activmes shouW 
be attacked with vigor and conh- 

'''Lapscs of effort must be strictly 

avoided. , . 

Emphasis should be on doing rather 
than upon not doing. . , 

Teachers must penodically n 
wavs to reinforce motivaaon. 

Teachers should seek ways w «' 
crease satisfaction in the perto 
ance of new habits. 
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A step in habit formation is to see 
the goal clearly. 

Getting the right start provides in- 
centive for continued effort. 

Consistency of acrion is essential 
to habit formation. 

Substitution is more effective than 
elimination. 

Permitting exceptions weakens the 
resolve as well as the response. 

“Will power” is largely a matter of 
making the new response more at- 
tractive than the old one. 


VROULEMS AhJD EXERCISES ^ 

1. How would you proceed to make primary pupils realize 

soon become ‘Svalking bundles of habits’7 How would you acco p 
in the upper elemenuty grades? In high school? - 

2. Suggest a number of specific habits that make for economy ^ 

academic pursuits? What are some habits that tend to the 

3. Gte some illustrations, from your own experience, that Uius 

statement that good habits may become a hindrance to _g^iy 

4. What do you think Kilpatrick means by the statement 
contrived response is added to the very structure of the organism ? 

5. Observe some intermedbte youngsters in school or at play 

whether you can find any evidence of “functional autonomy.’ , 

6 . Would you consider it better for a beginning golfer to have ^ 

sons before he begins to play at all or to have the lessons after s j^gjjicr 
few experimental rounds? Dbcuss this with your classmates to sec w 
there is any unanimity of opinion. r 

7. Observe a high school class at work and then suggest a number 

tudes which you feel should receive the attention of the teacher. mieht 

8. In crying to teach upper grade students good work habits how 

you capitalize on the steps suggested for forming habits? ^ ^ 'ntns a 

9. How could you use self-imposed penalties on yourself in mainta 

time schedule? . 

10. Gte five or six illustrations of the need for a positive program 
ing primary youngsters break such habits as thumb sucking, stuttering, 
ing pencils, etc. 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Dewey, John, Htmun Nature and Conduct, New York: The Modem Library 
Scries, Random House, 1921, pp. 14-42. . • 1 re- 

in these two chapters the author describes how habits function m s^ 
lations and discusses the nature and meaning of will. He shows that c 
is a nutter of habits and indicates that a habit docs not of necessity » 
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James, William, “The Laws of Habit," Talks to Tejcbers on Psycbology, New 
York: Henr)' Holt and Compan)*, Inc, 1899 {ne\v ed^ 1939). pp. ^4-78. 

This chapter presents posfaVe suggestions for the fonning and breaking of 
habits and provides illusirations for their application. Even though vi-ntten 
half a century ago, the author’s remarks are highly pertinent today. 

Alikcsell, YVilliam H., Mental Hypene, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 
pp. 1-46. 

The author begins his discussion of mental hygiene by showing the per- 
vasive influence of habits on daSy conduct. He describes the advantages and 
disadvantages of habits and discusses the merits and shortcomings of various 
"methods” of forming and breaking them. 

Munn, Norman L., Psycbology, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1946, 
pp. 199-aio. 

In thb chapter emphasis is placed on the fact that man is a creature of 
habit. Frequently, what appears to be an instinct is really a thoroughly learned 
habit. 

AVDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Afahitamhig Clasrrovm HiscipVme, McGraw-Hfll Book Company, Inc., 330 
YV'est 42d St., New Y’ork 3d, (f4 min, BW, sd.) 

This film shoe’s undesirable dbdplinaiy technioues and Indicates^ con- 
structive approaches for securing proper conduce and commendable attitudes. 

Oxtedependeney, McGraw-Hill. (3a min, BW, sd.) _ 

This is the case histor>' of a young man whose life is crippled ^ behavior 

f iattcms carried over from a too-dependent childhood. He finds mfficul^ m 
adng evefj'day problems and seeks refuge in 3 Ines$ and the solicitude of his 
mother, sister, and wife. 



CULTURAL INFLUENCES- 
THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SETTING 


In the field of educational psychology the study of the indivi ua 
physical and physiological organism is shifting to the study of t ® ^ 
vidua! as a social creature. Although physical factors are still const 
important, the pervasiveness of cultural factors is more clearly tec p 
nized. This shift recognizes the growth principle. It is becoming 
widely recognized that an adequate understanding of pupils can •_ 
be achieved without knowing something about the families, com 
ties, and social classes which shape their thinking, habits, and actions. 

The study of social influences is difficult because teachers tend ^ 
sume that the cultural background of their students is the same as t 
own. Furthermore, cultural influences are hard to understand because ^ 
our tendency to think of America as a land of rather homogeneo^^ 
people with common traits and attitudes. Actually, it might be mo 


fruitful to think of the differences which exist benveen a gto'^P 


of po- 


ll a 

pils in one area and those of another. The motivation, 
teaching problems of a teacher in Brooklyn will be considerably di 
ent from those of a teacher in Montana. Attitudes encountered in 
•T Georgia may be considerably different from those held by pupi ^ 


up-state New York. Moreover, within these contrasting 


communities 


^ are jose 

: status. 1 nese •* i , 

as important psychological factors as are body chemistry and mne 


will be large differences in socioeconomic status. These contrasts 2 


potential for learning (58, p. 37). . 

It is impossible within the limitations of this chapter to discuss 
tail the effect of differential cultural impact. Entire books have^ ^ 
written about communities and the contrasts found within them- 
hoped that the limited discussion here will help make the teacher a" 

» See Suggested Additional Readings at the end of this chapter. It is sugg^®^ ^ 
students be assigned to read and give reporu on some of these books. 
the psj-chological and educational impon of the materials presented by the 
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of the danger of thinking in terms of “tj-pica!” pupils 
them to make a careful study of the communin' in \Wuc 
teach. 

COS'TR/iSTS BETfrEEN COMMUNITIES 

Children In CreerKiieh Village. In her study = Qaudia Lewis makes it 
clear tljar it would be a mistake to think of a tj'pical family or a typical 
child in Grecnss’ich \^i!Iage but says that if the families were averaged 
and tlie cltildrcn svcre averaged certain trends tvould be indicated. 

• • • Thor families scarcely could be called a homogeneous group in any 
simple racial, religious, or cultural sense. If there are any brothers or sisters 
in the fanjijy, it is seldom more than one. Fr«iucndy both parents are en- 
gaged in professional work as a nutter of choice— statisdes for one recent 
year showed that 69 per cent of the mothers worked outside of the home- 
making it nccessar}* to mm the children over to maids in the after-school 
hours. Family incomes, ranging from S}.$oo to $6,000, are usually adequate 
to provide for good health, though Jiving quanrrs in Village apaxcmcnis arc 
anything but spacious. 

A few of the children are adopted, and a few come from homes where 
parents are separated or have remarried, but actual count shotvs that the 
percentage of such children h probably smaller than commonly supposed- 
only about 1 2 per cent on the average. 

In shore, then, these are the children of a professional group living In 
Greenwich Village, and the fact that they are enrolled in the Harriet John- 
son Nursery School usually indicates an intelligent and devoted interest in 
their development on the part of their parents. 

As far as the cc.icher is concerned, the importance of the family and 
its way of living lies In the effects on the children. Hence, we turn to a 
word picture * of the children who attend the Harriet Johnson Nursery 
School. 


and encourage 
\ they live and 


C^n we sum up in a sentence what we mean by “the children in the 
Harriet Johnson N’ursei}* School’? 

Perhaps first of all we think of them as beautifully robust, healthy chil- 
dren tvith sturd)' bodies. Almost simultaneously we think of them as very 
vocal children. They talk clearly, constantly, copioudy, with a facility and 
pace that is paralleled only by their muscular activity in general. Harriet 
Johnson chadron seem never still for hitg. They njun be roniung "shmy, 

hoppin", iompinc, nvisting, turning, most of the tone Indeed, tlie 

veiTnoubles that arise among the rhildeen are hardly to be srp.ratrd from 
the idea of social activity and the working our of soeiai techniques through 


■Oaudia Lewis, CMdren of l/ie Comhertonf. New York; Colombo University 
Press, 1946, p. £• 

pp. i:-i 5 
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*is acdvit>-. Nor can they be separated from the picture 
which these children approach ever)' pan of their world. Th y 

in their play, their anger, their enthosia^. k evident 

That these are gifted chUdren of a high level o^ntclhg 
even without the IQ scores to corroborate the fact. Their awareness 
their curiosit)' in the world about them eager and strong . . . • 

Needless to say, teaching such children is something of a s 
venture in ingenuity and patience, a vigorous exercise m s 
standing, in ability to turn what might be chaos into something 
The rebels must be helped through their rebeUion. Destruenveness, . 

goes out of healthy bounds, must be channeled into construcoven 
the vital and interesting play opportunities, materials, and id^ of 

the children, as well as through the svarm, solid, bolstering re 
friendliness and understanding that is established with them. 

Of course, regardless of the locale, it is necessary for the 
exercise patience and ingenuity. No matter what the home an oc p 
tional life of the parents may be, understanding children is ne . 
Children from any neighborhood will feel the spirit of rebelhon, 
they may characteristically manifest it in varying ways. Simple ^ 

ness is a characteristic behavior we should like to sec in all classr 
But the exercise of patience, ingenuity, friendliness, and^ 
xrill differ with the community. This may be seen by considering ^ 
Le\vis’s experiences in another community. ^ ^ 

Children in the Stnwnerville Nursery School. Miss 
and one-half years teaeWng in a nursery school for mountain 
in Tennessee. Here, too, there were marked differences benveen c • 
but there were also characteristics that set them off from other gro P 
wnth which she had worked. The mountain children were shy an 
Their response to teacher suggestions was slow, though they seOT 
be happy and interested in n'kat the teacher v:as doing. Screaming^^^^ 
shouting occurred with less frequency and intensity than had been n 


in the Greenwich Village School. Temper tantrums wxre 


infrequent. 


There was considcraby less speech facility. Their play was reperiuve 
relatively unimaginative. Interpersonal aggression w’as infrequent, 
rect attacks upon the teacher were extremely rare (only two or 
such occurrences in the time she w’as with them). Stanford-Binet s 


The 

and 


were markedly low on the sections dealing with language usage, 
pupils were interested in art activities, such as painting, drawingi 
modeling, but the products were crude. She noted, however, that 
children passed through the same developmental stages as the Green' 
Village children. The health of these children was not robust. Kun 
noses and open mouths suggested bad tonsils. Sores and rashes " 
common. 
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Some of the "’7 =*PI«^ «* ^ => niatter of degree. The moim- 

children probably have less phj'sical energy than the Harriet Johnson 
children a fact which may to a large measure explain their comparative in- 
activjt>% comparative peacefulness. Likewise, IQ scores of the two groups 
would seem to indicate, on the surface at least, that there is a considerably 
lower level of intelligence among the mountain chUdren-though this is 
dangerous ground to tread on. We have no way of knowing what would 
happen to the IQ of a mountain child who grew up in the stimulating en- 
tironnient pressing upon the York child at every turn. 

We have seen that Cumberland mountain children can develop some of 
the same kind of creative originality that discinguishes the Harriet Johnson 
children so markedly. Even Cumberland mountain children, so shy in the 
beginning, can become ve/}' noisy, can giggle now and then over “dirty” 
words, can boast toughly of their powers to kill and shoot, can sometimes 
fight and hit each other for whar they want; can gang up against certain of 
their peers, can rebel on occasion. 

And here we come to the outstanding difference between the two groups. 
“Rebel on occasion,” I say. But why does the occasion arise so seldom 
among the mountain children, and why, when it does arise, are the mani- 
fescadons of rebellion so mild In character? Why doesn’t J. W. [a Cumber- 
land boy] ever hie the teacher and call her Dope, and fling himself on the 
floor in a tantrum? Likewise, why are hb conflicts with the other children, 
and indeed all of hb aggressive expressions, colored u’ith less emotional In- 
tensit)' than David’s [a Greenwich Village boy]? And why, whether or not 
it has any connection with hb aggressiveness, b hb creative output abo 
lacking in what we might call the "intensity” that characterizes Stephen’s? 

Here sve sec that we cannot itieaningfuUy describe such differences as a 
matter of “degree." The factors responsible for them are imbedded in the 
particular kind of home and community conditions, standards, patterns, 
under which the children grow vp.* 

Summcrt'illc is a region which can no longer support its population. 
Sixty per cent of the inhabitants arc on relief. Mortgages cover more 
than half the property. Tlicre is no electricity and no plumbing, and some 
houses have no outhouses. The homes are small-simple shacks sur- 
rounded by bare ground trampled by chickens, dogs, pigs, and children. 
The parents look older than their chronological age. The parents, as do 
the children, differ widely one from another. Some are neat, healthy, 
and cheerful whUc others arc patently dbeouraged, stooped, and sad in 
speech and action. But all of them are kind to their children. They spend 
much of their time with their offspring-in fact, all of ic-sincc the 
yoanger generation is not shooed out of the house. The whole family 
ffocs to bed and arises at the same time. 

We could say that rJie placidity of the Summerville children seems to 

*lbid., pp. 51-SJ. 
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derive from a culture (see also .8) uiatkedly diff^ent from .h« of the 

Greenwich children. Youngsters have the same food 

are even allowed to attend dances Ute at night). Th"= “ P 

or diet for babies-they eat what and when they want. ^=te is 0^ 

about toUet training or weaning. The whole faiudy oS 

and playing with the baby. One father earned lus on -y , ^ 1 ,e 

his shoulders for two miles while rounding up ) j much 

wanted the baby with him. Both the mother and the 

rime at home, and the result seems to be less conflict m par 

it)-. There is a large yard to play in, and 'hat *e wh 1 

tainside. A child does not have to stay in bed when he B hi 

not want to— or go to school if he would rather not. Ouldre 

that stealing is wrong. Sex is not explained to them; in fact, an r 

is made to hide from them the origin of babies. Respect for e 


for religion is consciously inculcated- children 

Contrasts in Personality. Miss Lewis does not conclude that 
are better off in one community than in another. But her 
does imply the question “Does well-developed intelligence, pc 
and creativity demand the price of conflict, thwarting, and 
ulationr” There is not sufficient evidence at the present time to 
the anstv'cr. But the import for teachers is dear. Not only do c 
differ one from the other in any given communitj', but the prob _ 
the teacher will face varj' from one locality to another. Genera 
about children must be interpreted in the light of community m 
It is not enough for teachers to study about children from boo • 
must, if the)' are to have the understanding that t^dll be mo^ ® 
know sometlung of the way life is lived in the community '' 
teach. This knowledge cannot be gathered from academic stu ) . 

It must be the result of the teachers’ continning study of the comm 


in which they live and teach. 


CONTRASTS WITHIN COMMUNITIES 
It is perhaps difficult for many persons to accept the fact 
arc rather sharply defined classes of people in our democratic 
States, as shown by a number of recent community case studies. 
differences in social position are related to health, intelleccaal 
and the educational aims and ambitions which the pupils bring to 
One view of the meaning and impact of social classes •srithin a 
munity has been presented by A. B. Hollingshead.® 

* Augtist B. Hollingshead, Elmaisn's Youth: The Impact of Social ^ 

Adoleicrntt, New York: John WBcy & Sons, Inc., 1949. Excerpts from this 
used by peimisaon. 
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The Class StTucmn of The highest social class, class I. is 

based on the combination of economic, legal (inheritance) and family 
factors. One must be bom into this sodal class, which comprises 2 per 
population. There is a great deal of emphasis upon “nood 
blood. Families arc small-usually consisting of the parents and one or 
nvo children-and divorce is firmly condemned. Alosr of the families hare 
an income of at least $5,000 yearly, but there are a few whose reported 
income ranges up to $25,000 or S30.000 annually. There are two or three 
cars in the family-c-tpensive cars arc common-and the older children 
have their osvn lace-model coupes and convertibles. Extensive ownership 
entails heasy taxes, so there is a desire for low assessments and tax rates, 
M’hich is fulfilled through control of political organizations. (A sorely 
needed high school building was feept from becoming a reality through 
the efforts of this class.) Leisure is dignified. Office girls do the work 
in the business establishments, and maids, housekeepers, and gardeners 
free class I adults for travel, shooting, fishing, and country club acoV/rfes. 
Most of the middle-aged persons have attended college, though there is a 
smaller proportion of college graduates among those over 60. The ma- 
joriy of young persons attend college, bur relaovel)' few continve their 
education to the professional level. All class I families belong to a church, 
and those churches are largely supported by them. Hou'cvcr, attendance 
is infrequent and irregular. Proper clorbes-tajJor-made;, exclusive mod- 
els— are a vital part of the code, as is the proper stationery and “main- 
taining one’s position.” “High personal morals are prevalent, especially 
among the older men and M’omen, but middlesaged and younger men 
and women drink and gamble among themselves in a none too genteel 
manner. Some of them may not obsen'e the laws of the community with 
care, yet there arc no arrests.” * 

Half of the families in class II have achieved their positions by virtue 
of their o^vn efforts and the remainder hold their place because of in- 
heritance. They attempt to identify themselves with class I, but ad- 
vancement is difficult if not impossible. Both the men and the women 
are e.\cessivcly actis’c in civic affairs, since tfieir positions depend upon 
wealth and leadership. One-half of class II lives in the best residential 
area, and 90 per cent own their owm homo. Law, medicine, dentistry, 
and engineering combine with privately owned businesses and salted 
positions to provide the means by which incomes (in 1941) of from 
$3,000 to $10,000 were earned. Some help is available in the home to 
free the wife for her communiy obligations. One late-model ar is a 
necessiy-nvo-car families arc rare. Marriage are stable, and ffiere arc 
typically nvo or three children in the family. Educatron is vital The class 

< Ibid^ p. 89. 
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^ a ivhole is better educated than is class 1 The 

is business or the professions. Girls f" ^05, families be- 

riage, though there is no attempt to get rid of t''™- ^ . of their 

long to a church, and attendance and leadership ate c “ ooun- 

membetship. Travel is limited, but the great majority belong 

^tes^II members are much aware of class Ito. 'Ij^Vpon 

superior but class II as much Uke themselves my look ^ P 
clL IV but do not scorn its membets. They bd-e class IV do^^ 
have “what it takes” but attribute their own inferior p 
efforts of class I and II to hold them down. chel 

from $2,000 to $4,000, with one-smh of the wives 
bookkeepers, seamstresses, and secretaries. Thrae fami 
fit the typical American stereotype represented in popula B 
They strive to live in the best residential districts, and 25 p 
succeeded; most of them live in desirable distncis; two-thir 
owners. Church attendance is on a higher average '™n m 
class. Marriage occurs somewhat earlier than m class H ana 
number of children is ,.( 5 . Marriage is stable and wives are t» n 
a few husbands “go astray.” The class III member b less ^ „( 

well educated than ate members of class I and II. Only ' P { the 
the fathers have been graduated from college, while 10 per ce 
mothers hold a degree. They are “typical” joiners of clubs, g ■ ^ 
societies. A few belong to the country club. They look to 
classes for political leadership and policy making. Their social o 
advertised in the newspapers. 

Their obvious search for publid^' may be a sjTTibol of the jjjc 

in this class’s pivotal position between the two conspicuous ^^ovc, 

sodal structure .... Outwardly they are very “moral” and co 
but some ctidence indicated a wider departure from professed mo ^ 
ards among the class Til’s than among the class II’s .... Th^ P“ in 

of criminal charges and convictions contains a few names of p 
class III, but none from classes 1 and II.* 

Qass IV members arc cognizant of their inferior status. They 
the attitudes of the upper classes and avoid contact with ^ 
them. “The higher classes characjterizc class TV’s as poor but hon 
workers, who pay their taxes, raise their children properly, 
seem to get ahead financially.”* They are regarded as workc 
should keep their pbccs. Famfly incomes run from $800 to 
the average about 51,500 annually. Mail-order and chain-store pu 
are customary. There is little or no chance for savings, and one 


*/Hi, p. 202. 


•Ibid^ p. > 03 - 


>/HJ, p. 97 - 
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0/ them do not have a car and aboot one-third own. or are buying a 
home. Dependence on reJief is common during hard times and is un- 
known at other times. Families are unstable, with one-third of the fami- 
lies broken by separation, divorce, and death. Marriage occurs earlier 
than in the higher classes, and the average number of children is 4,3. 
One-third of the mothers are employed in nonpresiige work outside the 
home, but in addition they are all heavily burdened with household 
duties. The women arc not joiners. Qvic and community organizations 
are not ordinarily important factors in their lives. Many organizations 
(supposedly communitj'-widc) arc closed to them. One-third of the fa- 
thers and one-fifth of the mothers have not completed the eighth grade 
and only one of twenty fathers and one of eleven mothers have been 
graduated from high school. Religion is cither enthusiastically shunned 
or accepted. Many regard the church as a protector of the upper classes. 
Leisure time is consumed by radio and movies M’ith little reading of 
books and magazines or newspapers beyond the local ones. Baseball is 
popular, and travel is limited. 


There appears to be a definite attempt on the part of factory workers to 
"get away from the wife” for a few hours at least once or twice a week. 
While the men are away, the women may call on a neighbor, putter about 
the house, or just f«la.t from the labor, noise, and e.Tcitemenr of the daily 
grind of preparing meals, putting up lunches, cleaning the house, washing 
and ironing clothes, going to market, and caring for the children. The man’s 
escape from home may be aa adjustment to a tired, irritable, and frustrated 
wife who has a nsk tiiat is too diflicalt for her to do “with what she has 
to do it wirh.” The higher classes know little about the leisure activities of 
the class IV's, and they cafe less .... 

Periodically, the attention of the community is focused very briefly on 
some person who has committed a crime. This occurs more frequently in 
class IV than in class Ilf, for 14 per cent of class IV fathers were con- 
victed in local courts of offense between 1934 and 1941, but only 4 per cent 
of class III fathers.'* 


Qass V is regarded as the scum of society by the other groups-de- 
linquent, immoral, slovenly, lazy, and cantankerous. The members of this 
class are passive. Their past efforts have been to no avail, and they see 
no prospects for betterment. They “. . . give the impresnon of being re- 
signed to a life of frustration and defeat in a community that despises 
them for their disregard of morvb, Jack of 'success’ goals, and dire pov- 
eitv.” " Over half of rhe mothers work as waitresses, dishw«hers. clean- 
ing women, and unskiUed domestic workers to supplement incomes that 
run up to $1,500 but which avertge fSoo to $900 annually (these fig- 


^olbid^p. no. 

p. lit. 
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*=% limits. Privacy is ".'Ctce and separation «e 

«-): -■ *•*;;“ t 5 .< ,.« g 

m«to. Eduction u'l^ly IMtod to *' 'J'= 

"S. .1 s.-.«-!. f-f ■'?“i;“ j; S ,g,i. .'• ••* “S 

none of which are pursued as famd> ^ n P^. P„t of the tvotnen 

to the poUce, sheriff, and judge. In ^ drunkenness and set 

have been apprehended for various ^ „f drunkenness, set 

offenses. Almost half of the men ""J«en .934 nnd •94 - 
crimes, or offenses against propert)- i^he^nod^b structure of 
The Young People of Elmtonon. The J the social be 

Elmtown was designed “. . . to test *= 8>'poth«« ^ fanuhes 

harior of adolescents 'is related 1 “ . HoUingshead ciu' 

occupy in the social structure of the oo-ommut) ■ ,he 

ployS stat'utical procedures to test hB data and seeking to 

relationship was not perfect it was l“B81y ^sisc from 

,„„lrTstand ounlls are inevitably faced with probl^ „„,ls 


relationship was not perfect it was “ B^ly arise from th' 

nndetstand pupils are inevitably faced with .^jeh the pup'>^ 

kind of communitj- and the class m that commumtj mum ^ 

art reared. -^d commer^ 

,. School life. The co!lege-preparator>-, eye 

cooiscs of the high school have defimte eollege-P«P^' 

popila Of the class I and 11 pupils. 64 per cent f oose *e S 

Lory courses and shun the commercial about equaH) 

III pupils uVe the general course, and the r^mder j ^nd 

darned in the ofher mo courses. Qass IVs enroll m the g 


IS IbU^ p. «»&• 

IS /Hi, p- 4J9- 
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commercial courses, while onl;- 9 per cent enroll in the college-prepara- 
tory curriculum. Qass V’s are much like the IV’s except that only 4 
per cent elect the college-preparatory course. Higher grades are re- 
ceived by the class I and II pupils, and feu^ of them receive the lowest 
grades. The percentage of fadures in class I and If is j.9, while that of 
class V is 23.1 per cent. “Although incell^cncc was associated signifi- 
cantly with class position, the degree of association was not high enough 
to account for the concentration of failures in class V. Neither M-as it 
great enough to attribute the high grades in classes I and 11 to the in- 
tellectual capacity of this prestige level,” Part of the superiority of the 
upper classes is attributed to the stress placed by their class on competi- 
tion and success. 

On rite other hand, class V’s have been constantly subjected to worry, 
strain and failure. These children cany into the school the attitude of 
their parents that struggle against wealthy people is fniidess. Despite tiic 
better grades of children from the upper classes, an analysis of parent- 
teacher conferences shows the majority of such conferences with I, II, 
and III parents to be concerned with schoolwork, while parents of class 
IV and V are counseled about dfecipline. Boys from all classes participate 
in sports in equal proportions, bur attendance at games by class V is poor 
—almost half of them do not attend any games. (This is not a cost factor 
because these children do attend movies where the admission price is 
nbouc the same,) Dancing is the least popular school actmtj’ for all 
classes, and practically no class IV and V pupils attend the dances. One 
class V girl went to a dance with a class IV boy and reported, “The 
kids treated me so I didn’t n-ant to go any more." No class V pupils are 
elected to the student coundl. Participation in any student activity ranges 
from 100 per cent in class I to zj per cent in class V. A class IV girl re- 
ported the situation in regard to student activities as follows: “Frankly, 
for a lot of us there is nothing here, but just going to classes, listening 
to the teacher, reciting, studying, and going home again, IVc are pushed 
out of things. There is a group of girls here who think they arc higher 
than us. They look down on us.” ** 

2. Cliques and dates. The formation ol cliques of two to twelve pupite 
definitely follows class lines. The belief that pupil groups are formed on 
the basis of age, intelUgcnce, and interest is not supponed by the Ben- 
towm data. Should two girls from different classes become fnendly at is 
not uncommon for the other clique members to show their disapproval. 


p. ,75. Th«c data arc eon&med by a study oF 
James S. Daw” Social Qass Factors and School Attendance. Hanari 

Rfii'tfw, 13:171-185, 1953. 

** /Wd, p. 101. 
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and unless the friend is dropped the girl will both 

cUque. Over half the cUqnes are rattan a g‘«" U„e, and 

boys and girls. About one-third of chqu^ °rest friends” a« 

4 Lr cent cross ttvo class lines. Thre^-f^ “ of the clique 

tvithin the same class. One's reputanon B largely a matter 

with which one associates. f are within one class 

Dates also follow class lines, m majonty ^ i„^l„de those 

but may spread to four classes. For example, cto IV ^ 

from all other classes, but class IV dates 

per cent, and with class V, 6 or 7 per cent. 0“^ “ class IV 

to avoid class V. Out-of-school dates are more of the 

and V boys and gitls, and the boys find datmg difiicult 

"^^IrXo operates for aU classy hut it 

qucntly by gitls and boys from classK IV an . community 

against generalizations regarding sex behavior became 
xnores requiring reticence in asking quemons regartog stx 

havior, but says, “No case was found m in^ 

relations] belonged to a lower class tton tbe 

sample there w-as a strong tendency for young Hmt ember of 

ploh lower class females sexuaUy .... Irrespecuve of estion 

cases, the available figures throw a narrow beam of bght -phe 

of whom young males in our society seek out for sex tnn ■ 
problem of cliques and dating leads HoUingshead to conclnd 
behavior of adolescents clearly reflects the adult class struemre. 

3 . Attitudes toward reUgion. Young people in Ebntown adop 
gion and acquire the attitudes of their parents in much ^ ® ^ children, 
as other behavior and attitudes. Devout parents raise devou 
The lower the class level the greater the pcrcenage of 

with any church. The higher the social class the higher e n 
youth organizations within the church specifically designs to . . 
needs of youth. However, these needs are social rather than r 
.Membership in church-affiliated youth groups follows the same 
of exclusion and inclusion that characterizes the formation o ^ 
and dominates dating patterns. Some of the ministers and gut 

churches frown upon motion pictures, dancing, and P 
this disappros’al has little effect upon the young people. In 

way dictated by the standards of their class. If they are 
spite of their “conspirac)' of silence,” they arc likely to with 
active participation in the church groups. One clement in t 
structure is of particular interest to teachers because of the pos^ 


IbU^ p. MO- 
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thx Kschm my adopt a similar vira-point; Some ministers find svorkino 
With class IV s and V’s a nonre\varding activity. ° 


. . . They know that members of the congregation resent the presence of 
these people; so they do not encourage their attendance. 

*^isters related stories about unpleasant experiences tJjey had 
With certain of these famUies [class before the>' learned that it is wise 
to “follow the line of least resistance" and let them alone. Four frankly 
stated that these people are beyond help, as far as the ministers are con- 
cerned, and they do not ctj' to reach them in any way. Seven reported that 
they officiate at funerals, weddings, and baptisms if they are asked; two 
refuse to perform these rites on religious grounds.*^ 


4 . Work experiences. A part-time job part of the culture for youths 
of class III and below. Many youths in class IV and V have to work to 
help support the family. The kind of job available roughly corresponds 
to the job partem of the adult in the class. Qass I and II yourhs, if they 
work, do so as clerks in the better stores and as office workers for pro- 
fessional people. 


Jobs open to students have assigned values similar to those which prevail 
in the adult work world. Office work in the stores, in the mill, and for doc- 
tors and lauyers rated highest; clerical work in locally owned department, 
hardware, jewelry, and grocery stores is next Then comes work in the 
chain stores and stores owned by Jews. Work in service stations, garages, 
and in the theaters is respectably but it does not carry as much prestige. 
Housework, paper routes, and the care of children in the afternoons and 
evenings are looked upon as necessary bur hard}/ dignified. Waiting on table 
in local cafes and carr>-mg and washing dishes are detinitely menial and 
viewed with disfavor by the adolescents and many of their parents. Janiton, 
junk j-ard, garbage, and ash haulers arc at the borrom of the job hierarchy.” 


Usually the parents make the contacts for the jobs in cL^ U. Should 
a class II parent allow his son or daughter to w-ork “below bis class ’ 
he is frowned upon by others of his class and is condemned by the 
class V’s for “hogging" jobs. Being a waitress is rated the lowest type 
of work, and a class IV girl who took such a job was dropped by her 
clique. A boy from class II who worked as a fry cook was soon dryped 
from his cuL, forced ro diqoe Ill’s snd nj. )«n,cd m dn^ 
and became s "common bum.” Qass 11 J-outb get desmable ,obs as do 
some class Hi's if their parents have the right conueenons. The rest take 

" VocariondtaBtesB follow much the same P”'™ ” t ° he' 

Three-fourths of the class IPs and one-th.id of the class tils am, at the 


' Ibid^ p. 117. 

173. 
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professions. Oericaf objecdves at^ct - 

can climb the economic and dearly in the fact 

accepted by EtatoWs youth. Thts « - 8 ^“ chat class 

that occupational aim pretty tveU attotds , ^ Warner, Havig- 

structure holds for youth in the rtot aU children 

hurst, and Loeb also point to the fallacy of bebevmg tna 
have an equal chance to get to the top (^T?)- ^ ^ pursuits is 

j. Recreation and pleasure. An analj-sis of P 

made difficult because of the “conspiracy of sden ■ ^ tabooed 

of pleasure are indulged in but not freely “ 1 ^^ upedy 

pleasures include dnnking, gambling, and sex P'^X- ^ 3 part of the 

discussed, hut both adults and youths recognize them as p 

™'^^Scout organizations ate predominantly for ™ toiT^ were 
1.6 class V boys one svas a scout, tvhile 13 ^ "gjjJ Scouts 

members. No class V gitU belong classes I 

are somewhat less exclusive, and this fact limits the rntere^ 
and 11 have in the organization. Less than one-third ot an 
youth arc attracted by these organizations. _ ^ and 

Most of the recreation is informal. Informal \TSiong is p ^ 

{o\[o^^^s clique groups. There is Uttlc visiting in class V, each you 

ing to go Ws or her own \vzy alone. Motion pictures 

cent of Elmtown youth, and the higher the class the 

attendance. The feature picture is less of a drawing card ^ ^ 

theater where one’s friends go— class IV’s and V’s attend e ^vherc 

theaters, and the upper class IV’s and the rest attend the theater 

first-run pictures arc shown. 

Dancing parties arc frequently held for class II’s, fewer tor 
IV’s, and none for V’s. Here, too, cliques determine the i^ancc o 
rations. Public dance halls provide for this form of recreation ^ 

and class II girls do not anend them. Others who attend arc h 'C > 
be stigmatized for their interest. “The net effect is the segregaoon 
young people along class lines at the private, semi-public, and p 

^nccs.” ” 4 1 ok do'^'U 

Rcadinc is not a popular pastime, and notu'eaders tend to loo 
on those who have reading interests. The rragazines commonly tea 


t»/W, p. 184- 
t» IKi, pp. 5 c" 5 f. 
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tLnU^'C n “ >“S=ly to supplrmm 

schooluork, u-hile it appeals that reading is an escape /or class V cirls 
Bowling IS a popular sport for the upper classes but attracts no class Vs 
Keller skating is the common pastime, being engaged in by o per cent 
of I s and II’s and by 50 per cctic of the class Vs. The girl frequenters 
of the skating rink have shady reputations-all of one clique of five girls 
Nvas said by one of them to have had sex relations with the “right fella.” 

Hunting and fishing are enjoyed by aU bo>-s. But class V’s cannot get 
permission to hunt on posted /arms. Trapping is popular wth class V’s, 
but the combination of das and strong smell make it doubly difficult 
for boy trappers to be accepted at school The poolhall is a respectable 
place but is shunned by women, and class V boys are excluded. Pool 
playing is with one’s clique mates, so U docs not increase social interac- 
tion. 


Drinking is appros'ed bj' the nujorit}' of boys as long as it is done away 
from the school, the church, and generally away from parents, but there 
are exceptiom. A rule srrictly followed wi^m the peer group when alcohol 
has been taken b: Do not talk around teachers, preachers, or parents; if thej' 
start questioning you about who b drinking, do not admit anything. Never- 
eheiess, some students talk feam dme to dme about eercain snrdess' driak- 
ing, often only after the person gossiped about has drunk to excess. But if 
adole cry to track these stories down they invariably encounter denial after 
denial; no one knows anjthing.** 


The drinking pattern seems to differ from class to class only in terms 
of place and wlut is drunk-not in amount or frequency. Drinking b 
associated wth age, so that by the end of the senior year two-fifths of 
the boys and one-fifth of the girls have experimented with it. Girb who 
drink excessively arc avoided by others of their clique. 

6 . The school's holding power. Much of the influence of class struc- 
ture is summarized and epitomized in the school’s holding power. The 
result is just about what might be expected from the foregoing descrip- 
tions. Elmtosvnere believe that school leavers arc predominantly farm 
children. However, only one-fourth of school-age youth are children of 
farmers, while three-fourths of the school leavers live in toum. Of class I 
and 11 youth 100 per cent arc in school and 92 per cent of class lil at- 
tend, while 58 per cent of high school-age persons in class IV attend 
and only 1 1 per cent of high school age in class V attend. 

The tendency to leave school begins to manifest itself in elementary 
school and gains increasing momentum by age sixteen. Girb «ay m school 
somewhat iLgtr than do boys. Ono-balf of class V stadents hate dropped 


p. jio. 
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o.t by the end of the e^hth grade 'see.:^ 

dropped out by the end of the ninth beginning 

to have little influence, but moa dropou P jgj 

of the next grade. For diose vvdio -^P ““ /^e during that 

first six weeks is the critical have ri<mificantly lower 

period as in any other sm-week P““'*; ^^P^os e fror? all clashes who 
Scholarship and attendance records than do those fro 
stay in schook They have also more class IV 

school authorities. Lower intclhgence se^ o between the 

dropouts, but there is no significant mtellectual difference 
elass ki-s who stay and those who leave. of yeais 

School withdrawals foUow the faimlj pan . 

children attend schools tends to iL been handed 

ents attended. “. . . We are convmced that di-s Patte™ 
down in many cases from the grandparents to P^"^, ^ tgc ado- 

adolescent’s generation. We shaU go one ^=P „ ^ugh *= 
lescents may be e.vpected to transmit it to their children ^o a 
subtle process of social learning in the family and the comm t), 

through the germ plasm.” ” ^ rcladon- 

Wthdrawals are associated Avith economic prcs^r«, p j^ool's 
ships (cUque relations may be said to be a fa«or >>oth m h 
holding power and in school withdrawals), and the “f gav- 

cts. Economic pressures, the strain of buying books ^d do* ^ 

ing money for dates, as well as the necessity to help out at 
difficult problems for class IV and V youngsters. Chiles 
often referred to by the school leaver. They feel the pain ot ^ 

Uted from student groups and acdvincs. The sennirent \v« ^n- 

pressed by teachers that withdrawal was good riddance. 1 e 

enced teachers expected to have trouble with many of the dass 

children. The teachers* feelings were not entirely without basis. 

and V children and parents openly expressed their resentment 

they considered unjustifiabk interference. They believed 

ment was more scs'crc for transgressors from the lower 

“If the delinquent comes from a family with some influence, ,^ve 

is tempered in accordance with the effects the family influence 

on the teacher, the principal, and the superintendent." A 

reponed that although her sister earned the grades that shou ^ 

made her salutatorian, the honor was given to a doctor’s daughter. 

Lest the reader feel that the discriminations in Elmtown n^)* 

sent the vicvi' of one investigator and writer, it should be said t t 


**7Ki, p. ir- 
pp. J5jf- 
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recent publications have been giving attention to this matter. One such 
publication, of particular interest because it represents the work of a laree 
committee and many authon, is that of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development of the National Education Assochtion. In 
Ji5 publication it is brought to the attention of the reader that chil- 
dren from some classes find the culture of the school at considerable vari- 
ance with their out-of-schoo! culture.** “As they find their own back- 
grounds disapproved and themselves cat off from participation, children 
from ethnic and economic sub-groups have two strikes against them in 
learning new waj’s to get along in the school and in the larger society.” 
This problem cannot be overlooked on the grounds that it concerns only 
a few cliildrcn. It is estimated that about tsvo-thirds of all American 
children come from native American stock below the middle class or 
from racial and erhnic inmoTlry groups: Negro, Indian, Mexican, and 
Oriental. 


THE TEACHER IN THE SOCIAL SETTING 


The Class Status of Teachers. If wc arc to realize educational ob- 
jectives, particularly the objective of roa.rimum self-realization, it is 
necessary that teachers understand the implications of their owm class 
status. If there is truly to be understanding and sympathede treatment of 
alt children, teachers must rcal^e that there are psychological factors 
barring the way to facile objecrivi^. 

The great majority of teachers belong to the middle class (60). Some 
of them start in the midd/e class and stay there; some srarr fit the middle 
class and move upward; and some start in the lower class and move up- 
ward succcsfuUy. It can be seen from the foregoing data that the last 
group fight a difficult battle to overcome the barriers 0/ peer and teacher 
attitudes and the tendency to place them in terminal curricula. They find 
the colle^atc study necessary for teacher training largely unavailable. 
When they are qualified as teachers it is only natural that they reflect 
middle-class ideology and attitudes. Consciously or unconsciously they 
seek to maintain or consolidate their status. Continued professional study, 
particularly 0/ psjxhoJogy, cultural anthropology, and sodolog>% will 
aid in a broader orientation. There must be an attempt in teacher-cduca- 
tion programs to help them develop a less biased emotiona] orientation. 

The Vievypoim of the Teacher. Ev'en after a teacher has come to 
realize that class structure places limitations upon the equal opportum^ 
of all pupils to develop their potential, his problems have not ended. 


Elizabeth Hall Brady, in FarterhJg .UW H^tb m 
book. Association for Supervision and Oinicolain Develop 
Association, Washington, p. ?«■ 


Our Schools, 1950 Yw- 
ment, National Education 



546 improning the teaching-eeauning situation 

Then it becomes necessary to adopt torn the lower 

havior.” Attempts to improve the viewpoint of children i 
ctees to accept them in spite of their behavior f,ces 

*em objectivefy despite iSihUd Sddle- 

and hands is an unrewarding task. There th 1,5 

and upper-class people will look askance upon hia ^ ,^,^5 

a tendency to froum on the associanon the threat- 

in such endeavors. Thus, the teacher will find hG ovm ' ^ 

ened (remember Elmtown’s ministers). In a . t,5ii.nieaning 

of the lower classes is Ukely to cause h= " cr* 

advances of the teacher. The teacher may be 
‘■What trouble has Johnny been getting into now? 11 ^ « 
developed from past experience, fge avell-knmvn 

when there was a complaint to make. Finally, there « the tv 
pressure which is exerted to make the teacher conform to t 
L community. These mores include loolnng down “P™ “ • tes- 

nating against those who, it is felt, have ' bad packers 

sure is the more urgent because of recent emphases th 
become a part of community life. Here agam identification 
more unfortunate in the community is likely to increase th 

difficulties in adjustment. , a ,vit-h oersons 

Fortunately, the profession of teachmg is largely filled ^ ^^ble 
whose ideals include the concept of social equalit)'. It P^ ^ 

that, once having recognized the existence of the problem, te 
likely to adopt the polic)' of bold behavior. y 

hnplicatioTu ior the Teacher. There is no pat solution to 
educational problems posed by the existence of social classes an t e p 
alence of class ideologies (61, p. 267). It is Ukely that each teac 
have to work out his own approaches in light of the local situano 
author feels that it wiU be somewhat easier to avoid 
one is forewarned of the problem. It may be that among the o 
suggestions will be found a successful approach. 

1. It may be necessary to adopt broader educational goals. ^ ^ 
demic approach has limited appeal. For those who are contemp 
lege, the academic approach may be sufficiently stimulating, or 
who cannot reasonably hope to anend college, crafnvork, handiwo ’ » 

emphasis upon daily problems of living (e.g., marriage ^ 

and social understanding may be more realistic. Nor would thos 
continue their educations suffer from such an emphasis. 

z. Learning processes should embrace various approaches rut 
depending solely upon reading and listening. Audio-visual aids, 
sions, utilization of resource persons, displays, and laborator)’ expe 
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oTLwM to” ““ 

3. Teachers should panicipatc more widely in the life of the com- 
munity, This will make them more conscious of the community differ- 
ences and will also make it posible to use the life of the various social 
classes as the basis for group discussions and examples. 

"^*^chers should participate more in the life of the community’ in which 
they teach. This statement docs not mean merely that teachers should teach 
a Sunday-school class and sing in the church choir. It means that reachen 
should live the life of the community as well as give their services. Teach- 
ers shou/tf not be isolared. IVe cannot adbrd to have teachers who are 
barred from L'ving like other people. It is not good for chilSren to be 
taught by such people, ^\'hy should teachers have to be more “proper” than 
parents? Parents arc not models of morality at all times. Even middle-class 
parents do many things which are bad eramples for tlieir chiJdren-things 
of which they svould disapprove in a teacher. In some societies, such as that 
of early China, a teacher taught a boy to become a man of the world. The 
teacher had more freedom and tras supposed to be more sopbhdcared than 
the parents of the commtmity.** 

4. Because frustration often leads to aggression, the youngsters in 
the lower classes need opportunities to get rid of their tensions (76). 
They particularly need the satisfaction that comes from successful group 
part/ciparion and the assurance of being wanted and considered valu- 
able despite their limited backgrounds. Teclinigues for releasing tension, 
such as psychodrama, sociodrama, expression through arc, spontaneous 
play, athletics, and music, should be more widely utilized. 

y. Less attention should be given to group rests of intelligence which 
weigh the verbal factor too heavily. Some persons have recommended 
that points be added to the scores of youngsters from the lower socio- 
economic levels in recognition of their rcladvely poor environments. 
Others ha>’e recommended that tests be discarded until they can be made 
to account for differing opportunity. Perhaps it would be wiser to use 
tests with due regard to their limitations and as supplements to other 

sources of information about pupils (Sr). 

All these points may be summarized by saying that a wide variety of 
incentives should be used so that the school has wider appeal. In short, 
the whole problem means putting into action the theory that individual 
differences should be eecognted in effective educational programs. Edu- 
cation should enable evety individual to make his unique contribution to 
truly democratic living. 

■< W, UoyJ W»n„t, Eoban J. Hmgbma md Muiin B. Lo=b, Il’io SMI Be 
Educated? New York; Harper & Brothers, f9fJ. p- 
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SUMUARy 


Psychological Principle 
Pupils’ behavior is influenced both 
by heredity and environment. 

Rapid menul development and 
cream-ity may be purchased at the 
price of inner stability and seremty. 

Children in the upper classes have 
a security which stems from an as- 
surance absorbed from parents. 

Children of the lower classes have 
an insecurity which stems from thdr 
reiecdon by other classes. 

Youngsters tend to associate with 
others of their sodal class. 

The school’s holding power is 
largely in terms of the social class 
to which a child belongs. 

For the most part, teachers arc 
nuddle-class in their social ideology. 

Attempts to help the lower classes 
is often an unrewarding acdvity. 


Practical Application 
Knou-l=dge of 

pamaUy based on the study of col 

Encouragement of mental 
should aciSmpany the promonon 
emotional stability. jsffirultv 

Teachers may encounter d^^^ 
in stiinulating 
,he>. ate satisfied with the 
Teachers must regard 
dons of InsccuriT 
factors bcj’ond „aneons 

Teachers may for 

groupings as a pomt of depa 
extending sodal inictareon. 

Schoolwork must sWt „ 

phasis upon what school means 

each indwidoah nJddlc- 

The tendency to tln^ of 
class values as the only nght 
must be avoided. ^ to 

Teachers wiU find it ^ 

adhere to the e*» “f a 




material basis. . jhc 

Community pressures are at the Teachers mu^ live e nodcr- 
base of man)' individual differences, entire commumty m or 
stand all its aspects. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

1. How would you explain the fact that relatively little space is ^ 

a discussion of social classes in edocaaon and psychology textsr io 

2. If the choice were presented, would you prefer to raise ) our 

the “Cumberland" or in “Greenwich VilUgc"? . -qt- 

3. To what extent would you agree that rapid mental developm 

chased at the price of emooonal stability? . gyjdcnce 

4. Have you had experiences in your own home town that gtv 

of class lines and distinctions? ^ _ g^plc afld 

5. Do you thinh that there b closer relationship between class 1 p r 

IV people than between class I and class III? , . as a whol® 

6. Evaluate the statement “There b a danger present for society 
in the fact that class I people are not reproducing themselves. 

7. Since the sex taboo operates for all classes, how would you ^ ^jass**- 

fact that the uboo b more frequently violated by persons in the part 

8. Do you think school-work programs (permitting students to 
time under school supervision and for school credit) would ^tend to 
holding power of the school stronger for low'er-class pupilsr 
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“PJ«>rt the contHjdon thit teacbro 
do not generally have the interests of lower-Sass popib in mind' 

,1, ' T n »' '''' 1”"® “ “'“'m “Implications foe 

the iMcher and offer additional points that you think should be ineJuded 
in the list. 


SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Davis, W. A^on, and Robert J. Hav^hunt. Father of the Men, Bostoni 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 

The subtitle of this book is “How Your Child Gets His Personality." The 
answer to the problem is given m terms of the hercditaiy potential ead the 
cultural environment. Typical pressures in the various somi strata are de- 
scribed. 

HoUingshead, August B., Elmtoxen'i Youth: The Itnpact of Social Chsset on 
Adoleseentt, New York; John Wile)' & Sons, Inc., 1949. 

In thb book emphasis Is placed on the role of the social class in determining 
adolescent behavior and attitude. It is suggested that two or three class mem- 
bers read the book and report what th^’ feel are pertinent educational im- 
plications. 

Lewis, Qaudia, Children of the Cumberiand, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 

The major part 0/ this book is concerned with life in the Cumberlands, 
^vith special reference to the effects of thb life on the personalia* of the chil- 
dren. ^e author’s sj’mpatheric view of children and ner lack of dogmatism 
make Intefesting and insauctire reading. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Robert /. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, JYho Shall Be 
Educated? New York; Harper & Brothe^ 1944. 

Thb book approaches the study of social clawcs by tracing the experiences 
of a few pupils and teachers in their daily actions. TTie myth of equal educa- 
tional opportunity and social mobility b exposed. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Experimental Studies of Social Climate of Croups, Sute University of Iowa, 
Imva Qt>% Io^v3. (30 min, sd.) 

Shows behavior of groups 0/ bo)T in organized clubs tun on democraoc. 
laissez-faire, and aarocnsric principles. Indicates how behavior vanes as mem- 
bership b transferred from one i>'pe of leadership to another. 

Family Circles, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 4 *** 

'^^Scnra™t'th're ' Siidten illosmtc rividly how 

lack of iraagmador., and motional conflict at home can dcsiro) a chJd ( con 

fidcnce and his cnthtisiasm for success at school. 


19 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Man is superior to other animals in sex-eral ways. Comparathe stu i 
show that man is superior because he has a better brain, the ® 
oppose thumb and fingers, and the ability to use language to fac 
adaptation to his environment. As a practical matter of concern to 
student of educational psjxhology, little can be done about the 
or, aside from exercise, about finger-thumb opposition. But a very g 
deal can be done to facilitate growth in language and communication. 

There is no need to minimize the importance of a complexly 
ized brain or to undert'alue the importance of thumb-finger oppos* ‘ 
Wc can also believe that man’s position of superiority is largely 
ent upon the use and development of language. In the main, 
consists of a body of words and a ^’stem of combining these words 
communicate thoughts. Gestures and grimaces also are used in - 

cation and are, strictly speaking, a part of language, but words and tn 
combinations are the major feature. 

It is through language that the thoughts and discoveries of . 

generations are combined with those of the present generation. i ^ 
through language that the discoveries of the present are shared ua 
othere. It is through language that the divergent views of men are 
lated and combined into working conclusions. It is through language t ^ 
we as teachers do our work. Personality itself is dependent upon, an 
revealed through, language. Mental hygiene has to do with the ^er 
description of one’s feelings and others’ understanding of them 
pp. gif.)- In shore, language is at the core of most, if not ah, of t 
problems of educational p^chology. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE 
Vocabulary and Intelligevce. A great deal of study and research h^ 
gone into the problem of measuring intelligence. Determining the 
of the brain has not been fruirfuL Examining the convolutions of 

zephalo" 
dcularly 


cortex has not been revealing. Study by means of the electroencepi 


graph (a device for measuring brain ' 
350 


-■aves) has not been partu 
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promking as far as measurement is concerned. The most satisfactory 
device thus far is the intelligence test. An outstanding feature of most 
^cl) rcsB IS a section on voc3b^^a^J^ Individual tests, such as the Stanford* 
umet and the Wcchsler-Bcllevue, contains sections in which the vocabu- 
lary of the subject is sampled. Group tests, such as the California Test of 
Mental Maturit}' and the Kuhlmann-Anderson, have sections in which 
success depends upon comprehending word meaning, k has been found, 
through controlled obser\*ation, that one’s adjustment to his total en- 
vironment is positively correlated with the c.\tcnt of his vocabulary. This 
is not in the least surprising when we stop to consider that one’s compre- 
hension of his environmenr, and his abili^ to manipulafc ft and function 
within it, is largely dependent upon words. 

Studies indicate that vocabular)’, more than any other one character- 
istic, influences a man’s position. Major business executives rank high in 
measures of vocabulary (tgo). No doubt those individuals who hare 
high general intelligence have the best equipment with which to ac- 
quire vocabulary. There Is high positive correlation between the two 
measures, although the person who ranks highest on intelligence tests 
does not uniformly rank highest on vocabulary tests. Thus, be who 
aspires to a position of prominence might well plan a systematic pro- 
cedure for vocabulary development. 

The relationship between intelligence and vocabulary, as contrasted to 
the relationship bectveen vocabulary and scholarship, is indicated in a 
study which shows that the best single indicator of potential scholarship 
is vocabular)’. In this study the correlation beru’cen grade-point average 
and psychological raring ivas ^6^.046, while the correlation betw’ecn 
vocabulary score and grade-point average was .53 .042. That intelli- 

gence rest scores and vocabulaiy are related, but not equivalent, meas- 
ures is indicated by the correlation of .df ± .034 benveen these two 
measures (11). If these two scores were the same, then the coefficient 
would have been close to 1.00. It seems perfectly possible to increase 
the student’s scholastic potential, if not his intelJigence, by emphasizing 
t'ocabularj'^ development. Even in mathematics, where one might not ex- 
pect to find such a relationship, research studies have indicated that bet- 
ter-than-average vocabulary tn pupils with a mental age of fourteen years 
was associated with better success in algebra. The differences in accom- 
plishment (involving substitution, graphs, equations, exponents, etc.) of 
pupils equated on the basis of mental age was significantly greater for 
those with the better vocabularies (j9)- _ 

Another possible indication of the relationship of language to inteili- 
eence mav be seen in studies of deaf children. Typically, the hard of 
hearing and the deaf mate someerhat loti-er scores than do chddren with 
noniial hearing. Fiitlber, the greater the ejtent of heanng loss the lower 
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the intelligence score (104, p. 314)- ““‘jj^y^simmcandy "lower intelU- 

cLd are croup differences. It would be erroneous to beh 
a chUd b Winder deaf he must of necessity be lower m mtelhgence 
a child who has no sensory handicap. 

It has been noted that bright children as .'“™ ' , . ^ intelli- 

age for age, have larger vocabulanes ^n do « i„telfcence in 

gence. In fact, one of the earUest . Hotter, it 

children is the early development of speech (260, p. )■ 
should be observed that delayed speech development B not a sure 
cation of slow mental development. ^ ^ 

Ungu^ge and ildiurimem. Language plays a ™1°”^ which 

vidual’s adjustment to his environment. Many of the difficu 
one finds himself may be traced to the inabihty to make h ^ 
demands clear to others. This ^pe of difficulty is faced by 
as by children, as is indicated in the following: ' 

... A practidng psj-chiatrist. Dr. Coyne Campbell, ^ nn, a- 

fore the Central States Speech Association meeting in O^hoTO^ 2 
pressed it [the role of language in adjustment] so pointedly .,yhat Dr. 
that it will serve our purpose well to recall his main statemm . ^ ^ 

CampbeU said, in effect, was that the prients who were brmg 
because diey had been judged to be seriously maladjusted or •txis 

shott'cd one chief symptom: They isere unable to tell him ^ *^5 ^-jth 

the Tmtter. Thc)' simply could not put into words^ ^ f • ks to help 
which they were beset. Surely no one who has made it his 
people in trouble has failed to observe their relative inarccu aten 


It has frequently been said that a large part of problem so vi g 
sists of defining thc problem- Words and combinations of ^marked 

essary to describe a situation to oneself as w’ell as to others. ® ^ 
extent, thinking is a process of talking to oneself. Words cna. ® 
to think about objects and situations when thty arc not ^^0- 

before him. Studies of memory show that verbalized facts and i ^ 
densed into principles are relatively easy to remember. Languag 
helps to assemble materials in such a way that they can be osc 

^ Language and Communication. Thc most obvious importance 
uage, of course, resides in its use as a conventionalized system o 


guage, c. 

» Wendell Jobnion, People m QumJariet, New York: Harper t BrotherSv 
p. «J‘ 
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corainumarion. Through usage and custom words come to mean precise 
and specific things. At home, in schooh at play, and at work, commnni. 
canon B an integral part of the situation. Many of the aiguments in 
which we find ourselves involved are the result of "foggy" commum'ca- 
tion. Often the argument is resolved by discovering that “we were talk- 
mg about the same thing all the time.” 

It is possible that the whole course of our present world may have 
been changed fay the misunderstanding of one word. In 1945, ^’hen the 
Japanese answered the Potsdam terms for surrender they used the word 
mokumni, which ^^•as translated to mean “to ignore." The meaning in- 
tended by the emperor, the foreign minhter, and the cabinet members 
was “to withhold comment while taking dme to consider.” This error is 
thought to have resulted in the use of the atomic bomb and the invasion 
of Manchuria fay the Russians (di). 

The imponance of clear communication is to some exrent illustrated 
by the fact that nadons speaking the same language characteristically 
find themselves in accord, while those speaking different tongues view 
each other with suspicion. This fe reflected in die preamble to the Con- 
sdtudon of the United Nations EducadonaJ, Sdendfic and Cultural Or- 
ganizadon, which reads, in part; 


For these reasons the States parties to this COnstinidon, believing ia full and 
equal opportunities for education for all ia the unrestricted pursuit of ol>- 
jeetive truth and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed 
and determined to develop and to increase the means of communication 
benveen their peoples and to employ these means for the pui7>oses of mu« 
tual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each other’s 
lives. 


Teachers would be more effeedve if they would conscientiously work 
to make communicadon clearer and more facile. In fact, the job of teach- 
ing would be simplified by realizing that some of the difficulty of get- 
ting across subject matter lies in clum^’ communicadon. Teachers at all 
levels will do their pupils a great service by (1) stressing vocabulary 
development in general, (1) providing exercises leading to vubal facility, 
(3) encouraging the learning of the important, key words m specialtred 
fields of knowledge, and (4) setting a good example. 

Social organization is formed through communication, and its stability 
depends on facility in communication. To human beings, words are more 
than symbols-they are ideas and they are bonds of relationship. Lan- 
guage not only provides a vehicle for communication bur aids tn the ac- 
quisWou Md preservation of ne.v ideas. Our worJd is orpn^d by a 
tacit agreetnent ivMch is codified by language (tSS, p. 150). 

Earl J. McGrath, former U.S. Cbmniissroner of EducaDon, discerned 
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a „ev.-.responsibiUty of tho 

guage (-77)- 1' “ '^cogn^ed Anierican dti- 

United States citizens are m a poation p McGrath does 

zens are needed who speak other languages disci- 

not seek to defend foreign-language J" ^““y„es such smdy 
pUne or increased facUity in the use of Eng . _ Mong with 

is requited for the sake of commumcauou and g Lpre- 

many other scholars, he stresses the point svithout at 

ciate^ the cultore and conscioi^ess of other nan 
least a sUght knowledge of their languap gy 

McGrath recommends that foreign la^ag lecom- 

rome pupils in the elementary school. acco^ J^e^ted and 

mendations of those who have studied the probl 
feel that language is one way to help pe care o ^ 

recommends that language he studied m the S • ^ 

with the fact that grotirh takes place m<« rapidly > g siith 

that those who learn another language whra they are } o = 
less difficulty and accent than those who_ learn at a through 

He recommends that language be studied m a funmonal • 

conversation and in connection with study of the 
ricular nation. This accords with the psychological pruiaple 
nomical way of learning is through activity md „_uc or 

mends that language study be justified, not m tenrn _o . jt- 
polidcal advantage, but from the standpomt of developmg , ^ti„n 
titudes toward people. This accords with the emphap tp v ^ 
means the development of the whole person. Support for Oie r 

McGrath’s view is found in a study dealing with ^ ;,coin- 

linguaUsm to prejudice. It was found that strong racial - u jub- 

panied slight knowledge of another culture and language. =pa 
jects with no knowledge or with a great deal of knowledge ° . 

culmre had little bias-4)oth high and low bilingual scores were 
with low racial-attitude scores (14:)- , j r 11 elemen- 

The study of foreign language is not recommended for an 
taty pupils. For many pupiK such study might be confusing 
fete with wholesome personality development. The :,Ktifi- 

which some children learn an additional language is not ^ . “'"Lljjncv’ 
cation for introducing it into the curriculum. For most pupils, ' 
in the mother tongue should remain the matter of primary 

HOII' LAKGUAGE DEVELOPS 
Lanpuge Defe/opmertt fir Infants, Language begins with the s 
birth cry before there is any conscious thought of cotninunication.^^_^ 
velopmCTt continues with the cooings and Iwbblings of infants m 
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first half year of life. Here is an excellent illustration of the statement 
that action begins with the organism. The infant may make single-letter 
sounds, like vnn, d, oo or ah, which quickly become nvo-letter sounds, 
like ba, wa, or do. These babblings arc repeated throughout approxi- 
mately the first year. 

The next (overlapping) step in development is that of acquiring passive 
language-understanding words but not yet being able to use them. 
This occurs during the latter part of the first year and the early part of 
the second year. The baby shows by action that he knows what "water.” 
"dog,” "milk,” or "bath" is bur is unable to say the word. This under- 
standing is the result of conditioning-hearing the word repeatedly in 
conjunction with the presence of the object. 

Passive language is quickly followed by the development of active vo- 
cabulary. Out of the infant babblings come such sounds as dtf, ma, ‘u-j, 
and poo, which are interpreted by fond adults as “daddy, niamma, 
"wnKr," nnd “.poon," The pmiee received, .he emrfact.on echeved end 
the results gained strengtherr the association for the child and ^ 
makes the fLcrional connection. He then uses the word to help ta ge 
what he wants If the words he invents are understood, he maj not 

[rp^Sutr-Srpa^enceis^mUy*^ 

ence of dialects, brogues, and ^ continued development 

The basic psychological the individual's modva- 

of language: (r) (,) conditioning and association 

tion. experiments, and -eamngful contacts with people, ob- 

point to the need for repetition a remember that the development 

fee«. and ideas. Teachers ,,dve langnage-that 

of passive language pteced imitarion plaj^s an important 

understanding usually .. j be provided with ..vamples 

role in language development^he chiU be p 

and models of the best in ^ vary greatly 

Improimg Ora! Cmtmmm ' Unless these differences are 

among children who are liM shnme the ones with lesser 

taken into account there \ii “Listen to how well Mary ex- 

ability. Implied compansons. fniling to take individual 

ptessK hewlf.” indicate that the speaker B 
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^^rSrtK « ■{ f rs s s 

„aUy be the difference benveen shyn<^ and should 

pupd should be encouraged and p^ed for wh ^ self-con- 

L shown that he is accepted by f g™“P gressive teud- 

fidcnce through the acquisition of skills. The ^ \ „es sociaUy 

eneies should probably not be timo may be 

offensive. His tendency to interrupt and „ show that 

redirected. Studies of childrm who of the de- 

phvsiological or mental disability arc much les teachers can 

feet thaf are emotional problems (174)- 1 " /'“'rion to emotional 
give substantial aid to stutterers simply y gi' g jpfect. Specifically* 
factors that would be desirable if there ^^,Xe should 

shaming should he avoided, sarca^ must be P ^^oh patterns 

be shunned, and attention should be directed to desirabl sp P 

rather than to the imperfection. pK?ld rearing ritat 

Experience is necessary. The outmoded concept of -- ™st aside, 
“children should be seen and not heard’’ must be “""P ^ something 

Children need a great deal of opportumty to tall, as n jhecdon. 

to talk about. Opportunities to recite are steps « , over the 

Permitting chUdren to tell other class members what happen 
week end will give desirable exercise. Such events as fiel 
projects, and motion pictures give common experiences w 
vide topics for dbcussion. The development in recent yearn 01 
mittces and working groups is particularly encouraging from 
point of exercise in oral communication.* ^ grades 

Oral communication should also be emphasized in t e^ upp 
and high school. Although criticism should be kept to a 

should be directed to word usage, acceptable jeach- 


uoii aiiuuio uv i J T7ntTL3i» >- 

and syntax. Leaving oral communication to the speech and t p " ' j, 

. . _f -a ».«mmnn!CatlO*’ “ 


ers is not enou_ 
that every' teacher 


rlish teach- 

.ving oral ooiii»uuiuwnw*» av» •.••v. • ^ is SUCh 

igh. The importance of effective communication ^ 

lat every' teacher needs to lend hb support to language process 

Development of Reading Skills. Reading consists of the -phe 

of getting meaning from, and bringing meaning to, the ^^Igj^med- 

conventionaliKd symbols have definite connotations that mi^ mewh^' 
In addition, words inevitably call to the mind of every reader so 
different meanings, depending upon his experiences. beg^*' 

ments rc\’cal that reading experience cannot most profitab y 

1 - 10 fom* 

* It is recommended that ibe technique of sociometry be used m or c 
the most effective groups (see Chap. i6). 
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before the mental age of six and one-half years has been attained. This 
does not mean that teachers must passively wait for mental development 
to take place. Actually there are “prercading" ciperienccs tint will hasten 
the arriv’al of reading readiness. Stoij' telling, conversarions among chil- 
dren, qucstion-and-ans^ver sessions, and meaningful experiences all play 
a part in developing reading readiness. 

Among the readiness factors which must be added to the basic one of 
mental age are normal sensory acuiqr (eyes and ears), phj’sical health 
(muscle tonus and vigor), perceptual dcs'elopment (discrimination of 
words and figures), conceptual development (awareness of meanings), 
motivation, emotional stability, and social adjustment (245, p. tty). The 
absolute minimum responsibility' of the teacher is to be aM-arc of these 
factors. Other responsibilities should include preservanon of phracal 
comfort (proper seats and lighting) and siimularion of growth (pron- 
sion of de\’elopmcntal experiences). .. tt. 

There arc many t%pes of readiness involved in reading, pe m^^ 
first-grade teacher r'eeognizes these by starting ™th ^ 

The ttaeher prints on a large piece of paper, for aU to s e thytap 

fnd W-'ly ^“jrbliowlrxj'^n 

readlog material o hieh is 

read. (From the smodpomt r"= rLhtf has rhe 

should have eleventh-grade tea ' A vij,),,!- level of understanding, 

responsibility of bringing ^ Aiorfnstruction can perhaps best 

^•cholo^caUy sound merh.* of .^e 

be understood by a brief view ^ :„-™ction was “logical." The fiist 
latter part of the "'J^e^e.cise and capital letter forms. Jha 

step was to learn the . „j ,|,rec-lcttcr words and syllables, 

ss'as follosvcd by learning . „.oeds, which were then 

iMonosjlIabic words were ^fei^iSs md stories were in- 

combined into simple P^”' „.rincn and presented on the Iwsis 
trodueed. Stories svere „f Tlie nest step 

of simple vocabularj' rather ta „OThod" was intttrfnccd. It ssas 

in development came sshen — .M be recognized without trjsTcry 

dlseovemd that words as XVieTbeSme an in.pa-tanrp.rt 

of rhe alphabet. To meet sUll in phonies is helpful 

of reading instruction. It has occn 
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psi'chological approach, by which learning is ^ 

tomcr’s needs and interests. Methods of cWldren’s 

petimental evidence of the most effeenve app ^5,5^ the meaning 

Lhievement, and the experience of the pupil, his mterests, 
of the reading selections are important „ of the 

There is at preent a tendency to use rra g ^ emphasis 

more comprehensive language-arts program. jnolades understand- 

upon the importance of meamrigful reading, outside of school, 

ing, evaluation, and interpretation. In school, as n Undetstand- 

the important fearare of reading is the mdividua s j „ply 

ingofLtdsisonlyafirststep.TheabaiTto sele<^m ^P’^be 

facts according to ones purpose m readmg is vocation, 

continuously exercised at all leveU of education and in one s ^ ^ 

This interpretation of the nature and role of reading nec for 

in emphasis in reading instruction and an extension of tesp ■) 

the teaching of reading. ^ ^ ^ at a 

An muscration of how this works is afforded by a glanc t 
grade reading lesson. The yonngwers had taken a mp to 
heating plant and afterwards had told the teacher to „t„„ce,” 
experience chart what they had observed. Words ^ch as 
"ventiUtor” and “radiator” occurred in the story. During 
author asked some of the children what the words were, an ^ 
able to read them without difficulty. It seems 
have less difficulty in distinguishing between words like^^ 

“ventilator” than they do with “house” and “horse ” or saw . ^ 

when the stories in which the latter occur are not ,^et>’ 

their experience. In a good reading situation there is likely to^ 
of books rather than one basic text, in order to meet 
abilities of various pupils. Throughout the program there is an 
to capitalize on the motivational power of success. ^ readin<^ 

Many teachers feel that interest in readmg and in continue ^ 

is more important than skill which is acquired at the expense o 
ing reading. Justification for this \icw is found in the fact t 
adolescents and adults do little reading other than comics p 
magazines after their formal schooling has ended. Oral reading ^ 

• There » a current opinion that phoiucs has a place in reading 0^' 

in'T remedial reading, when there is a specific and indicated need for ooicVly 

ettirily as an integral part of the leading program for yoongsters w o 
learn new words. 
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sidered less important than silent reading, but it may be used to discover 
and remedy typical errors that might become chronic. The basis for this 
emphasis lies in the fact that the reading we do for the gaining of 
knowledge and ideas will, for the most part, be done silently. 

Another point to be considered, particularly at the high school level 
where too often it is assumed that the ppils have received the necessity 
basic reading instruction, is that further development in reading skill 
does not always result from reading experience. “Practice makes perfec^ 
is a fallacious notion. Actually, practice consolidates what is practiced. 
If pupils practice poor reading habits they wilJ not make gams. In short, 
high school teachers should give specific instruction which “ 

improved skill. The following suggestions arc pertment for high school 
pupils (see also Chapter 2): 

1. Systematically seek to improve vocabulary. .... 

2. Read easy and interesting material with a view to increasing speed 

3. Avoid being a “passive” reader by antiepaang meanings and 

Kercbe-comprchcnsion by using activn recall tamc- 
wedge of progress” by keeping 

3.”y SS" 

to develop skill and “^‘‘S'gL.ed and'^ continuous growth 

in developing reading skills than tn other areas of p 
DEVELOrlNG WBITIKG SKILL 

The development of skUI in ''™"?|™”Nchhe°t is wholly 

aspects, i.e., handwriting and ““P ^ Proper reaching facilitates 

a matter of innate abilities or differences, trop 

grotvth in both aspects. youngster will take the fiist 

Faetorr itl 'n'to-ing at about the age of five, 

steps toward writing by sen ' g . j..;ng hand, arm, and eye co- 
These large, sweeping movem^ formation. Writing, as 

ordination, are a desirable Vounvsteis who are not yet 

such, typically begins in .he frSwn, lick the lips nerv- 

ready to write will display ^ j™. Children’s eyes are snil 

onsly, or curl their fee. around .he chat, gs 
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his face very dcse to ^ ^ j^jn exercises will be much 

Another cons.deranon is that of need wrimg 

„ore effective if the child can see a reknon m his 

may simply be a matter of seeing others writ 

Si^elf. It may be that he desues to write ^ name.™^ 

label a picture, or to help the ™ g^js t^o give meaning and 

newspapers have been made by pnnury teachers to g 

motivation to writing (59, PP- '“Sf-)- writ- 

The practice of teaching .™"““'P 5 ^ behind this method 
ing to beginners is gairang in popularly. ' ^ not have 

is^that there will be less confusion on s forms, 

to become simultaneously vvith which the 


to become simultaneously ac^uau^ h„ars with which the 

Inasmuch as manuscript writmg is similar to the ^ transfer 

child is becoming acquainted in his reading, tvriting 

of learning from one situation to the other. Adherents o nur- 

fcel that delay only adds one more subject to ^ ^ tal psy- 
riculum. Experimental data are not conclusive Hon ever, g^^^ 
chological data indicate that, in terras of re^iness, me writ- 

tageous to teach the manuscript „ fewer new 

ing could be made later (around the fomh grade) wh 
concepts ate being introduced to the child and ^ Whatever 
the additional growth that will permit easier maste^ Mg; considered, 
the choice, there are general teaching factors that should 
Lcgibilit)' is the matter of first concern. Speed should not b P , 
until in the middle or upper grades, when coordination has imp 

Imintion plays an important part in learmng to wnte. gj^.een 
seen from an examination of the charactensttc difference 
American writing and that seen in Sweden or Germany. V .r^._ 
similarity, there are wide individual difference. Inasmuch e 
vndual will differ in bone structure of the hand and wrist, 
strength, hand-eye coordination, motivation, and expcnence, ' 
tivc teacher of writing will not expect all pupiU to attain set ' .^^j 

Writing, like other kinds of learning, involves certain pq'u 
factors. Esther Swenson summarize thee psychological m‘='“ 
suggestions for teching writing. Techers should not insist on 
beyond the pupil's capability. Long practice periods should 
bv young persons who have to work hard for coordination, u ^ 
of the fine points of writing should be delayed until the t„„ld 

be seen. Writing for the sake of w.riting should be avolded-there 
be an emphasis upon communication. Attempting to push a c 1 
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yond his maturarional level will teach him not writing but “inadequacy, 
frustration or rebellion” (256, p. 268). 

Emphasis on the basic skill of handwriting warrants the attention of 
all elementary and secondary teachers. The excuse that the tj'pcwriter 
deemphasizes the need for handwriring skill is not valid. The writing of 
friendly notes, the issuing of invitarioos and even the signing of ones 
name, to say nothing of the need for writing legible class notes, all point 
to the need for skill in handwriting. Handwriting is, among other things, 
a matter of habit which involves pracOM, motivation and attention to 
details. Improvement is influenced by the degree of satisfaction attained. 
Teachers at all levels share the responsibility for providing direction and 


fostering motivation. 

. Development of Written CtnrtposHion. During recent yeare there has 
been a controversy, as yet unresolved, regarding the most cffecuvc way 
to teach skill in writing compositions. There are those who adhere to 
the traditional theorv' that learning rules, practice in analj-zing complex 
sentences, and drilling are basic to the acquisinon of skil s «« 

There are others who recommend that compositional skiU will most 
radily be developed through 

doee not conclusive^ support either nterhod. m ^ 

methods can be used to good advantage and that there must be 
binadon of teacher purposes and pupil purposes (75). . 

In the primary gmdes and continuing m the upper 
and high schoorthe incentive to wriring . 

ing of need. This need may be the desire to ‘"'“Xd ,0'^ or 

eni to visit school, to e.vpress .banks *;> Xrne«oaper M 1” ed 
entertained the class, or to write a ” ' " l-ne«cs or lack of knowl* 
on an individual basis to overcome c " « generalize experiences, 

edge. Rnles are formulated “VeAto as^ran oppulmit). to 

Drill is not so much a maner of repention as H 

express oneself in another ,he need for co- 

The contrasts benveen the f„.t that composirion demands 

ordinating them can be Xtbe sMIl to rxpr«s J idea. Them are 
two things: (1) an idea .. „nnoc phrase them mter- 

those pupils ^^■ho have wonh« d mechanics of expression but 

estingly and precisely. n,ust give aid in both nutters, 

have nothing to wnte practice in expressing what the 

Improved usage will come from gu p 

pupils wish to communicate. something to com- 

The current emphasis is to jt ^th a mmimum 


ITie current empnaso « r , jj, ,£ ^ntn a mm*"-' 

municatc and then permit him to oj^nism, our first problem 

of criticism. Since action begins 
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Lche.ii\ogiveth=pupUsome^^ 

to express, the rules of Jid „ be those, in general, 

^LTee^’^hfr^o" iL^to expreS. Hotvever, opportunity for free ex- 

school for grammar provided .t “ j" <ff composition, ir^ 

situations. Keeping m mmd ^ perstaent errors m 

proved communieauon, the P 100^0^1 teaching of 

a Idndly and encouraging manner. Ho'tever, t 

grammar does not mean that It should be accid . ..creative 

One author recommends providing for g si.stem can 

school” by listing the concepts f ‘.^''ould be ^ 

be used in any subject at the beginmng of rsiU 

rutural occasion arises, the concept can be taughn Sue 
occur when an error is made, when a question rary find- 
ing for the use of the concept fa met (ajj. pp. fa n 

ints do not disprove the frequent stat^ent that g“^/’^„crsting 
matter of habit.” But today the empluists is upon ^ itseU. 

language activities rather than upon ehnunatmg errors “ “ 
oldrL like to conform. If they have the ctoce to ,.^3, 

ceptable forms of expression, those forms will become 

^^The^rcading of materials that are clearly and mcisively die 

be helpful. Since written language will resemble spoken 
encouragement of good speech habits in class and good usage o h 
of the teacbet will play their parts. bv con- 

Efficient teaching of language can more readfly 5Ug- 

sistcntly applying tested psychological prmciplcs. The foU “>= 
gesrions are recommended: , 

1. Provide for balanced activities between formal grammar an 

tioiial usage. _ nnoU’s dc- 

2. Recognize the importance of meaning m terms ot tne p b 

vclopmental leveL 

3. Employ drill which has meaning. ^ 

4. Capitalize upon pnpil experience and clarify and keep oe 

achievable goals. , I p^r- 

5. Remember the motivating power of a degree of success V 

formancc. , , 

All teachers share in the responsibility for capirahzing on tn 
dpics. Such teaching will make language an effective tool for co 
growth and development. 
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SUMAfARY 


Psychological Principle 

Ability to tise language is one of 
man's points of superiority. 

Extent of vocabulaiy is positively 
correlated with measured I.Q. 

Good vocabulary increases the 
ability to learn. 

Su^icion and distrust are generated 
by “foggy" communication. 

Language development depends on 
motivation, conditioning, and unita- 
tion. 

Rich and varied experience in- 
creases language readiness. 

Reading readiness is a developmen- 
tal process. 

Condnued improvement in reading 
will most likely result from con- 
scious intent to improve. , 

Handwriting is partially a physical 

sm. 

Composition first requires some- 
thing to write about. 

P^chologically, the idea precedes 
form. 

Imitation plays a role in effective 
composition. 


Practical Application 

Full realization of this potentialitj' 
is every teacher’s responsibility. 

Perhaps intelligence can be in- 
creased, but vocabulary can certainly 
be enlarged. 

Teachers should especially stress 
the vocabulary of their specialty. 

Language instruction b a step 
toward international understanding. 

Individual needs, meaningful repe- 
tition, and a good example are im- 
portant teaching factors. 

Tours, experiments, etc., should be 
part of the language-arts program. 

Readiness for various kmds and 
levcb of reading concerns all teach- 


ers. , 

High school teachers have the re- 
iponabiiity of providing connnued 
instruction in reading. . , 

Teachers must observe mdmdual 
and (miC- 


^Teachers must provide experiences 
and clarify needs as a first step. 

Grammaocal constnicoon should 
be inddenol to the expression of 

"^Gwd oral examples and wide read- 
ing stimulate grotvth m composi- 


problems and exercises 

thinkine b dependent upon vocabuhr) as 
1. Evaluate the statement Gt»d thinking is y ... f 

well as upon innate intelligence. unproved by the acquisition 0 

a I'ar^er vo^buUty? Give for .^dics which show high 

of 

4. Find jnd report in , , , ™dd 

language to adiustmenr. adoption of a lUiiretsal langnag 

5. What effect do you thinn ml- , , „™ot- 

have upon world affaua. „ ^ y ,nd make * rrsreb^/in- 

6. Viait some high school te Does dus etetene m 

tunlties given students to P” matter content? . ./ 

terfere with acquisition of so j jj,d report on 

7. Have some class h « reaSg. 

pericnce charts" as an appro 
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8 Evaluate the statcmeut “It is more intpotunt to develop an mtetest 
reading than it is to develop sM Oudine a program for nn- 

prov^Sng”kai°i!i a class studying ^“iPp““n™i°*rdeveW"'“' 

^ To. What fLots do you comtder cease? 

handwriting skiU? When do« sill in composmon 

11. Formulate a school-wide prog P. p the plan to class 

« both the elementary and *e secondary level. Pres 
members for criticism and evaluaoon. 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 

sistent examplels stressed. Some views on bilingualism are me 
Hutloclt, Biraheth B., Child Development, id ed., New York. 

Book Company, Inc., lyso, PP- ao5-’4<i- , „„,„sjon, and the pte- 

Factors conducive to vocabularo ^elopment, o P j , pertinent for 
vennon of disorders ate outlined. The material is particularly p 
those preparing to teach in the elementary school. 

UBrant, Lou, “The Relations of 

sonility Development,” m Paul A. Wwty ai^ ? « & Company, 

tal Hygiene in Modem Education, New York. Rinehart i' ^ 

■’ThKhlpmr’shows how pupUs are molded by communication. Some dos 
and don’t’s for teachers arc suongly emphasized. uodern 

Witty, Paul. “Vocabulary Growth and Development” 

Education, Boston: D, C Heath and Company, i949. PP- ^ocabolary 

This chapter reveals the results of various studies on the size 
at different ages and describes experiments m vocabulary buuamg 

and adult life. /mDio-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Improve Your Hand-ivTiting, Coronet Films, Inc., 65 East South Water, 
capo I. (iomin,BW, sd.) skills 0^ 

For intermediate grades and up. Shows how to improve pny 
writing. Presents fundamentals in an understandable manner. 

AfaJL-mg Sense 'icitb Sentences, Coronet, (lo min, BW or is cm- 

The significance of complete sentences for improved “complex* 

phasized. What a complete sentence is and how it contributes i 
thoughts" arc dealt with. ^ Y k (»" 

Ti'pr for Tf Jcfccrj, Jam Handy Oi^anization, 1775 Broadway, 

min, BW, sd.) effective tcachinC- 

Explains the significance of the teachers pcrsonalitj' m ctlccn ycd. 

The importance of thorough preparation and clear presentation is po 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AS AN ASPECT 
OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Mental hvcene fa incrcringly coming to 

tant aspect of educadonsl psychology. Many books have 

and mote ate continually appearing, which show te 

hfe'^oTfdtrlptTorS^^^^ psychology but a point 
of^'ew, an orientation towatd effective education. 

THE MEANING OF 

The Concept oMfente, «y^^. 
beginning m 1908, is attributed to ^^,^5 so disturbed by 

at one dme committed to a menral misdirected efforts in 

the inhuman treatment he . J,ed to get better treatment 

such institutions in general, that abnormal characterized early 

for .he mentally ill (if)- “"rimved inTuch the same light as 

efitorts in mental hygiene. Tod y eople_not just those 

physical hygiene. That IS, It IS n hygiene, mental hygiene 

whn ate afflicted with illness. J-'J-'P ^ the ill but prevent 

stresses henet living conditions that wdl not only 
the onset of illness. 

Mental hygiene . . . » di' ...^djostment for notmaf pmpje. “ 

health. It involves the pievennon ^1 psychol^eall) 

well as the curing of pe»ons ..^„dlng to the ptu.cipl“ »' 

disotganiaed. It is the P"f “‘/^GenSy speatiog' we eao say that the 
sonndpsychology and .Pb'‘rP'^>;;^”^^ To the teJiaanon of . M". 
purpose of mental hyg'cne is effective life.' 

HiU Book Cornpany. Inc-. >95«. PP- '7" 
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^ For the classroom teacher, mental gy 50 that 

ing and teaching according to potentialTor well-rounded 

pupils can realize a greater amoun inLcasingly clear that mental 

Lnpv, and efficient Uvmg. It thus becomes f/ For the 

hygiene is a particular way of loohing at e ““ y^^lves his attitude 
dJsroom teLher, the menml hygiene '•■mvpomt 

toward his task and his pupik, his use of ’ personality 

rives his use of materials, and his individual influence on p 

“TKt Hcaftb. Mental 

ance of life and its conditions. It is a is not just effi- 

better Uving. Karl Menmnger states \ is adjust- 

ciency, or contentment, or complacent happiness. It 

ing process that involves a maximum of y ?on of the 

mLm an even temper, functional ‘"'f “f ““f/ed xvhen pos- 

social order (189). Reality is accepted. Problem are 
sible and lived with when unsolved or unsolvable dividing 

Mental health, like physical health, is a matter of deg • „ On 

line between good and poor mental health is j n„tal hy- 

each side of the line are conunuous gradatiom. The ^ ^^ihnn 

giene is to strive toward better mental health ^s-e ran say 

on the scale which one occupies at the prraent time. Hmc , ^ 

that mental health is a goal toward which ^ bn defined 

condition that can be achieved. Thus mental health should D 

as the adjusting of individuals. hviricne has 

The Aims of Mental Hygiene. As indicated above, mental nyp 
as its purpose helping individuals live a full, happy, ™ , hygiene 

effective life. It has also been indicated that the aims of menta 
are closely parallel to the aims of education. Let us examine 
education, as formuhted by the Educational Policies Commiss 
page 394) in the mental hygiene orientaMn. b- 

t. The objectives of self-realization. These objectives incl ^^nd- 
ing, reading, and w riting effectively; listening and obserang; 
ing and protecting physical and mental health; engaging m 
leisure-time activities both as participant and as spectator; and gi b 
sponsible direction to one's life. Such objectives give explicit m b 
a “fuller" life, in which many facets of the individual s perso J 

^■r-S^^e^tives of human reUtionship. The Educational Po«c^ 
Commission asserts that the educated person puts human jn- 

He enjoys a varied social life, he works cooperatively with o 
eluding his family, and he strives to maintain democratic gJ'°“P . 
ships. In brief, he strives for more harmonious living, not only wi 
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but also with himself in scaling his ambitions to his abilities, making de- 
cisions and sticking to them, and developing a degree of tension toler- 
ance that will allow him to put up >vith ine%’itable frustrations. ^ 

3. The objectives of economic efEciencj’. These objectives include 
two major goals: being an educated producer and being an educated con- 
sumer. Effective producers appreciate the value of quiity workmanship. 
They appreciate the social value of work. They select wisely their oc- 
cupation-in which they will strive for conMuously improving effi- 
ciency. Effective producers plan their economic life, scale expenditures 
to their resources, and arc skilled and informed buyers. Secondary tcach- 
ere have a specific responsibility in the area of educating coi^mers, bur 
all teachers can play a part in educating pupils to take a pnde in work- 

objectives of civic respomibiliiy. Ovic responsibility involves 
an interest in the welfare of all people and a sensinveness to the Jis parmes 
of human circumstances. It involves knowledge of propagan a, p 
for the law, understanding and acceptance of cmc ''I; 

ing loyalty to democrade ideals. Philosophets and mental hyg^ h"' 
for a long dtne stressed the point that happiness cannot ha obBmtd by 

eduration. ^ educadonal psy- 

These overlapping lums “X be sought in 

chology. Again, we 1 “™ ,''h= . gring. Teachers must seek 

school if they are to function m nrovidin" many avenues 

to encourage a''f-'“'‘zation m their pup y P = ;„,p,ov5 

of development to meet for democratic proce- 

human relationships by providing pp . . -phey must seek to de- 

dures in academic work and in stu vvorkmansliip and 

velop economic efficiency by ° , materials. They roust cn- 

econLies in the use of school J '^i”"mhip in the school, 

courage civic responsibili^ jusafiably 

The Need for d/mMi prohlem. It is csdmated that 

been called the nanon’s „“„J^mentaI iUness and that one 

one out of sltteen penons is lif. be hospinteed for 

out of twelve children will at some ,1 
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In .949. in"™ “p H-Tne^ Se^ice,’ stated that it is 
Mental Hygiene Division, ^jn,, „ work on the prob- 

rr~\S^not TornJh a ,arge.eale offensive against menta, 

“■^et];r coneem of the -h. Stef “arhilfcr. 

day be hospitalized but is ^ther health are prime considera- 

rl minorUfestarions o l^W shyness, to, 

tions in educanonal psycho ogy. Th»e s^P ^l^ng with 

ness, frequent absences, lack of “PP ’ njhory interests not ap- 

S,riL“, -“v •'T*'"' 

She aHUty to bounce back »“^:'"rninately, there is a 
The Teachei’s Role and psychologisis-f“'^ 

dreadful lack of trained P="°”S’'S So std^ty ^ed, *= 

sible in the job that is inevitably tl^t upon them. 

Teachers who have studied I ThTv can try m supply 

mental ill-health by working ^h J ^ ^ wi* basic prin- 

the child’s fundamental needs. They can work m acco 
ciples of growth instead of fighong jaUaation. It wil' 

emphasized that the typical child has no need fo ^ 
be to his advantage to have help in solving pro limitatioiis, 

day situations. Teachers should, of course, sevog^'s'’™ 1 ^ 
and when they have any doubt that they are helping the cm 
should seek the advice of experts. because 

In recent years, physical health has made pro- 

teacheis have become aware of the symptoms of ^n ^g^cdvely 

vided a first line of defense sg“'"^ I'; can be mad' 
taught the fundamental principles of health. Similar g cord with 

m die area of mental hedth when teachers learn to work m accorn 
sound principles of psychology. 

SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Mental illness is sometimes due to physical factors, such M ” ^ons- 
tioning of the physiological organbm, dis.^, ‘"J" ah mentaUllness is 
over which teachers have little or no control. But much m 
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also due to environmental /actors w’hich deny to the indindual a degree 
of satisfaction of certain fundamental needs. 

The Need for Acceptance. There are some psychologists who trace 
the need for acceptance back to the womb. These people feel that ^e 
mother’s acceptance or rejection of the unborn child affects its bodily 
chemistry and thereby establishes the basis for mental health or illness. 
\^"hether or not we wish to trace personality trends this far, the fact 
remains that wholesome acceptance of the child is heavily stressed by 
psj'chiatrists as a fundamental of mental health (99). ^ 

The ability of the teacher (or parent) to accept the chUd is an indi- 
cation of maturity of pertonalit,-. The study of psycholog,- and menta 
hygiene can help one discern normal bchanor. He mil not 
adult behavior and perspective from a child. He w o\v 
child’s actions are not always synonymous «.* hn intcnnom He ^ 
regard deviations from desired behavior as ■”‘'■“7'“ 

“m“:tsS“orto3 

and said, “Yoa are too gentlemanly to a« bke tlu > 

tra"d;prei“:ll"^^ top— ms soon noted 

in their behavior. . . ouDil-pnpil relationships. 

The need for acceptance also is a -Ue^rouo but of the group. 

A particular cluld needs to be not o y i welcome new- 

Thc teacher can help by g 3 particular pupil to 

comers. Friendliness can be praco ^ .mHiictions This responsibility 

as a host or as a big brother donngmmdumons^^^^^'” ^ 

also extends to membcis of mmonty P ^ ,],e smooth- 

by pointing oat the conmbonon each pupd can max 

running behavior of the g5°”P; ^ .„Uch is intimately related 

Tht Need for Compmimslnp. inn by psychiatrists 

to the need for acceptance, “ P"" ^^TsLess ir vvrthdrawal 
in stressing the seriousness of e *^jAvenues for pupil-popd contact. 
(=48). The teacher’s task is to pr^de should be 

it vvUl be of little value to “ ”„tomm. It is necessary to find 

correct them. 

. V. - c development 

pmtant sieps is Jhe“confidence that 

of sS. "Almost any skill will i„ personal contacts. 

iU allow him to participate mom ^ compe- 

It is well to observe that n ot ^ F P^ „ be well adjusted. 


11 be of little value to ^ .,„prom. It is necessary 

more friendly.” 'This atracks X . , ^^be steps to corrcc 

the causes of the lack of compam ^^ysggcnicnc in the dcvel 
Among the mote impoimnt ,be confidec 

of ski&. Almost any sk^ will ^P ^ J y ssonal contacts. 

wiU allow him to participate mom ^ X f ^ „ 

It is well to observe that seems - well ado 

tence. If a pnpil who has few mumate fnen 
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*e teacher shocld not be 

ness takes on ^5™®“"'^'.'''° ^Cong other things, that tf-e 
inadequate adjustmmE This oUdjustment by insisting 

teacher might be addmg unnecessary attracrn'c 

that a high school boy get out on participatiou. 

gnh It cLld be that he enjoys uatetog more ^ P=o- 

^Thc Need for Nero Experience, It is a Sarisfaiiion 

pie to be bored srith routine and monotono jelatively easUy in 

ri.e need for a variety- of ”” v tp Jehes. fold 

the school Keu- subject maner neu „^^help to satisfy 

trips, the use of teaching aids and nety f view of 

this need. But the need for new- ea^nmees have condi- 

the comfort of the routme and otdumy . AU of of 

tions upon which we can depend. It is therefore 

the de^ of schoolwork be kept much the heeaui other 

The need for new- evpenences B P eaample, the need 

needs depend upon this one for thOT satrfacoom „ 

to devel^ feelings of seennty is dependent ”P™ * P P^^ ^rience 
adjust to new situations. Hence, he needs the ppo ^ Everyone 
in'theai new areas if he is to develop a n«d to 

needs to be considered a growuig petsomhty. ^“^nne dr- 

satisfy their curiosity. Here agam the n«d One needs 

cunmances is apparent. There is also the need for ^ W 

new esperienc« in order to explore various avenues that may 
mastery of the indiridual's particukw potennahuK. h 

If the need for new expenences is not satisfied in * ,bertant be- 
the distinct possibility that satisfaction will be sought m 
havior, including delinquency. This, of course, oes .gXg n-hich 
when new advenmres a]e denied^y of riie ten- 

arc not satisfied, or are not on the u-ay to being satisfied. 'ftiU 

^°Tbe Need for Success. One of the biggint jobs of the snii^' “ 
vide a variety of tasks so that each child can cipenence t ^ 

This cannot be done when the academic program receivK 
just share of anenrion. Numerous and vaned chances 10 
phvsical aesthetic, end intellectual pursuits must as- 

^ The Need for Independence. One sees the need for mdep™ ^ 
serted very eariv in the life of the individual. Even before c coin- 

to talk he' wants to feed himseU. Later, even before he 
petence, he wants to dress himseU and to oe his own , ,he 

Goodenough states that one of the three most per- 

child is opportunity for unhampered development, bhe sta ^ 

missive limits are considerably broader than many nervous peop 
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inclined to think (108, p. dyo). It nught be added that the permissive 
limits in school arc probably much broader than many insecure teachers 
are able to admit. The teacher’s role can best be eiecnted bj- cmnseling 
i^ith leaders. It may mean temporarily putting up with conditions one 
might wish to criticize. But, it should be remembered, expctieuce is a 
great teacher— even the experience which is a failure. 

A good many of the difficulties of adolescents stem from the desire 
to be independent-to be able to act nithout the prescription and direc- 
tion of parents and teachers. It is a nisc patent and an intelhgent teacher 
who recognizes in these strivings for independence the seeds of genome 


'‘Srn’eeTSm of opportunity in order to develop. ^ d- 
not mean a lack of restraint or gu!dance-as some ' 

teachers seem to think. It does mean that restrictions should not be a - 
bitraiy or imposed for adult convem-ence Coumge -'I >>' f “ 

havior. inevitable pupil conflicts. 

4. Be slow to evidence of independence. 

5. Praise >■‘>”" 5 =''^“”“ eeveal creativity ratber than demand- 

6. Encourage ‘ (5„eh as are involved in pamnng, 

ing adherence to formalized patterns (suen as 

drawing, and writing). tn textbooks and thus stim- 

7. Ctallenge some of the J^fSieh own experience, 

ulate pupils to check the pnntc " ^ home-room and school- 

Help Smdents to organize then- own fomn 

wide student government. Tyti^mce The author has often been 

The Need to Develop noving too many obstacles 

asked whether there is not a TheoreleaUy it is possible to 

from the developmental path of ^ „t11 ic 

make such an error. ^ ,„J for independence is recognized, 

the case when the need ^ P'’”™ ’J” „„,pro.ectiv= in d^g wiA 


me case wneu - ■- o°«tprotective in dealing with 

There are, of course, P’™? ^-ble to make school so ptont that 
,.t,nAn*n. But Jt seems 1 achieves the feelings of sccun^ 


their children. But achieves the feelings of sc<mn^j 

it will by enjoying success m ph;^cal 

that may be caUed tension 
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and sodal actidtics. Disappointment and discouragement need not be 
thrust on growing children. They will encounter tension as they explore 
their world aggressively. 

The big problem in the dcs'clopmenc of tension tolerance is the matter 
of balance- A balanced program cannot be described in precise terns. 
It must necessarily depend upon present growth status, upon the ar- 
cumstances involved, and upon the goals one has posited. Some genera! 
suggestions for the maintenance of this balance can be given: 

f. Teachers must avoid giving too much help— which is so easy to do m 
arithmetic, spelling, and geometry'. 

2. A task which is difficult but not impossible, may warrant some help- 
When the job ka been done, words of praise arc not necessar^s though 
they may help. 

3. Goals should be attractive, /.e., understandable and important to the 
child. 

4. Goals should be immediate. This word "immediate” is a relative 
term. Goals should be achieved “this week” in the elementary' school, 
while a senior can work well for the goal of graduation in the spnng. 
Tefttion tolerance requires balance between help and no help, between 
the specific and the abstract, and between remote and immediate goals. ^ 

The development of tension tolerance may be bTcened to rite acqmsJ* 
non of resistance to disease. Some resistance b gained through immom* 
zadon and inoculadon. In the area of mental hygiene and education this 
nught be exposure to planned experiences w hich are scaled to develop- 
mental levels. Some resistance is gained through the development of 
good health. The mental health parcel b to encourage the development 
of skiUs and knowledge that will enable one to overcome obstacles. The 
idea of deliberate exposure to disease which prevailed until recent years 
is no longer extant. Similarly, in mental hygiene wc seek to avoid those 
conditions which are uniformly productive of mental illness. 

Other Basic Needs. The foregoing statement of needs should be re- 
garded 3 s tentative and representative. The teacher can easily translate 
the concept of needs into practical educational procedures that will be 
conducive to mental health. V. T. TTiayer and others have formulated « 
statement of the needs of adolescents that closely parallek some of the 
statements of the objectives of education. These needs are found in four 
areas: primary social relationships (home and school), community and 
tm-ic relationships, vocational and financial relationships, and (bound 
up witii all of these) personal living (263, p. 44). 

Recognizing needs b only the beginning point. It remains for teachers 
to devise methods and techmques that will, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, provide for their satisfaction. 
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MENTAL HEALTH HA2ARDS IN THE SCHOOL 
While no teacher would consdously deny the importance of attempt- 
mg to satisfy fundamental human needs, the fact remains that uncritical 
acceptance of certain traditional school practices interferes with such 
satisfaction. We shall deal, in this section, with cemin of these practices 
W'ith a view to correcting them. 

Lack of Friendliness. It would be an exaggeration to say that there is 
a tradition of unfriendliness in the school Yet the concept of the teacher 
as a stem disciplinarian and the attitude that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” tend to prevent a genuinely friendly atmosphere in the school 
W. Carson Ryan, after spending a year visiting schools throughout the 
nation, announced that although simple friendhhess 
sirable and seemingly easily obtainable, he found it in s oc * g ) e^ 
places. In the school, where mental health is so nnpomnt. fncndhness .s 
a prime requisite (231, pp. 3if-)- . 

Among the causes of tIUs situation ate the . 

So 4 citizens do not have a 

of children. They often criricize teachets who depart from the mdmon 
of subject matter and seek to ^ blic, find it im- 

a. School administrators, under f vet such Mend- 

practical to establish an airy fnend ^ " I* ' ^ 

lines might be just the thmg svhrch uouia encomag 
un7rS-nding and 

encourage them to depart ^ mature. But it should 

Teachers should be selected who are achici-ement. 

be remembered that ““ISrs uidettake the gratifying tmk 
It is therefore necessary that ,he study of cdu- 

of continual self-improvemcnt. / „.ncral ps\-cholog)% seek a 

cational psycholog)', mental ^ adolescent c.Tpericnces. They 

better understanding of their chi objectives of educa- 

should examine critically vanous s y_ort to implement these ob- 
tion and appraise the practices which purport P 

‘'tTlack of fnVndlioess shoold — ^ 

as well as a cause of hazardous ^ cosier for teachers to v 

hazards in the school are remos subject matter as a ** 

come friendly. It has been emphasized that ^ J _ 


in which the teacher focuso 


fnendly. it nas ucc* r in whiui »■- , , . 

such a hazard. The “achievement ^ irritated by ^ 

upon the child's learning pfehment ptimaiy and fnen 

interferes with that goal, males a p 
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secondary (216). Grades and nonpromotion practices are other such 
hazards (20, pp. 226/.)- . „ „ 

Psychiatrists and psychologists who use the words “security, ac- 
ceptance,” “freedom,” “permi^veness,” “individual differences,” and 
“understanding” are emphasizing the significance of friendly relations in 
achieving good mental health. 

Covipetition. live in a competitive society, and a reasonable nse 
of competition in the school cannot be dogmatically condemned. ^ 
stated previously, competitioa should take place beween groups and in- 
dividuals where there is the possibility of success or wanning on the pitrt 
of all concerned. Compedtion wath one's owti previous record is a de- 
sirable source of morivadon. Compedtion should be the friendly and 
cooperative kind that minimizes je^ousy and suspicion. It can become, 
and often is, a mental health hazard if competition is bctw’een unequally 
matched indi\dduals. Scholastic competition which pits slow leameis 
against bright children makes for feelings of insecurity, inferiority, and 
frustration in some and unwarranted egotism and unjustified feelings 01 
superiority in others. A sense of achievement can be realized by a group. 
The teacher who wishes to pro\ide motivation without the hazards of 
open competition can stress these cooperative actirities (139, p. * 4 ^)' 
The cooperative aspect of American life b just as basic as competioo®* 
in fact, it has been said to be our outstanding characteristic. 

XJnsfortn Grader. Traditional gradmg systems can be criticized on 
much the same basb as unbridled competition. If the basb for grading 
b mastery of content, inevitably some youngsters will receive dbeourag" 
ing grades and others will learn to get by with a minimum e^enditurc 
of effort. 

Even if there were not wide individual differences among pupUs there 
would still be valid criticisms of uniform grading. One of these b the 
factor of unreliability. No nvo teachers give the same grade for w’ork 
that b equivalent in terms of mastery (52). Experiments have been con- 
ducted which show' that one paper graded by several teachers w’Ul tC" 
ccivc scores vatying as much as 50 points on a loo-poinr scale. More- 
over, the same teacher will differ in scoring a paper w’hlch he has pre- 
\aously marked. These conditions exist when the teacher does not know' 
which student’s papers he b scoring. When he does know whose 
he b marking, the situation b complicated by what b known as the “halo 
effect.” This b the tendency' of a teacher to be influenced by previous 
impressions of the pupil. It b sometimes difficult to believe that slovenly, 
discourteous, scU-ccntcred Paul makes a superior score. 

It has been dbcovered repeatedly that teachers do not agree on what 
a grade means. Some believe that it relates only to subject-matter maS” 
tcry; some bclics-c that effort and application should be recognized; and 
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Others believe that tlic child’s total behavior (academic, social, personal 
conduct, and indicated ability) should be taken into consideration. All 
of these variables tend to make uncertain the exact meaning of what 
purports to be an exact grade. It is not difficult to visualize the perplexity, 
uncertainty', and confusion of a pupil who is subjected to these uncertain 
and variable practices. 

Another criricism of uniform grading stems from its lack of similanty 
to life situations. There arc those who argue that grades arc lifelike- 
ihat children must face all kinds of competirion in the working world. 
It is true that we compete in later life, but competirion is selected and 
classified. In public schools “natuni selection" is not allowed to operate. 
The consequence is, to use boxing tcrminolo^’. that fcathenvcights, 
lighn\-eights, and hea^'y'welghts arc all throsvn into the ^e ring. It w 
not gtn=r,lly recognized es unf.ir to gmde pup* on ruch on unrdcctcd 
bisis But in cdnlt Ufc one selects h!s mvn compeooon. Trock dnvm 
compete ndth truck driven. Grocers compete with grocen. Professions! 

ezsminetion, -'"^'Yes’To'’nnBoX^sT4ftcm^ has been 

tors will probably be included . Jj,®, j; his marks will 

that tlie individual te made’ftom his own starting 

bo made on the basts of the progi^ 

^rtl^iLTand that' s’oeiak emorionak physical, and environment fat-. 

promotion" or ■■nmjo.m s itaee of Mum forced 

as well as he can he should not have toe considered judg- 

upon him. Exceptions arc ma ^ pgj. example, if a child 

ments involring many |„s „„t yet attained the social, 

has started school at a ve^ „hich tU allosv him to profit from first- 
mental, and emooonal age ^ retentions in later 

grade experience, he ■"V condoned. That this practice is psy- 

grades are much less like X . jj, 3 t when trial promo- 

chologically sound is atteste ® ' ^ssfully in a majority of cases, 
tions have been tried they work one s^^ pcc 

Some experiments indimte t retained are burdened by 

morions work. Obviously ’ . ,j ro repeating a grade is that 

the sense of faUnre. An „t of social adjusonents- 

thc youngster has to make an enoreiy 
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•'"S’,-*. 

ablut L nature and jtyi “ t .^’S'ction of needs and 

eontradicts such aspe® p„ctice assumes that educa- 

the development of the whole chil . ^ j^ological and educational 

non consto of learning facts-, but PJX p„blem. Whe" 

theory stresses that facts are only P . longer be a prob- 

pracS^e catches “P rar^TeTap^optfatc I him regard- 

lem. Each child will be working at a Ictcl appr p 

less of grade placement. promotions 

Actually, the ptacnce of S . ® , It ^ay be a long nine 

are concomitants of the grade system " eliminated. In the 

until the idea that grade fee 'hat pupil diff«- 

meantime. it wiU be necessary for J accept the 

ences wiU exist in any one grade, leacliets a fa 

idea that they do not teach the ’ablUtv^ Clas^catlons of 

teach Wiir of first-. ” 't'o^Sie btl^f 

pupils WiU, it seems certain, be made on atter mastery- 

of maturation rather than on the single and mark- ' 

F«r 0/ Failure. Fear of faUute b part of both P'°™°^;;,eentive, of 
ing practices. It need only be said here B j affott than is 

to of faUure, is much less productive of ** jasire for 

knowledge of progress. The satisfaction of teachers 

^Lh. and the dLe to be accepted and approved by ones 
Ld peers can operate without the to of failure. 

Hln^ork. The practice of giving ho™'™* to pjipd - 
carried out with the best of intentions. Hotter, hke tfe a P 
dees, homework is increismgly being viewed “ “ hortti 
stimukting grosvth. There are several r^sons to his 

cational values of this practice -Hie child neei om 
own resources, to engage m physical exercise, a P P usculat 

social relationships. Play is important became it of 

coordination and social skills. It is also finable m 
the facets of the total personaUty. Another reason q 
value of homework is that it is likely to increase f Pja^heady 
differences in ability and accomplishment. The youngs provide 

doing weU in school generaUy has interesKd parents v P^gpreS 

good conditions and resources to study. Other pupils P j and 

?o perform in out-of-school hours and have httl= encoi^g™“ 
UnuTed resources. The result is that the better students forge sou 
ther ahead and the slower ones lag further behmd. 
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Much the same situation exists at the high school level. But some 
who agree that homework in the grades should be eliminated feel that 
homework in high school is good training for college work. AcmaUy, 
the study skills necessary in college can probably better be taught in 
the school than at home. It has frequently been observed that parents, 
though they may be e.rpett teachers of other people’s children, are 
among the world’s poorest teachers of their own children, because they 
become emotionally involved. If the high school student has learned not 
to depend upon geiting his work at home he wall tend to develop better 
work habits whde at school. Moreover, the many pupds who do no 
intend to go to college wiU not be sdmulated by the 
education. If .the student has learned to rap.tatee on his "“f “ 
high school the additional hours of J'f 

can easily be added ashen he is surrounded by other students, all 
whom will find evening study advantageous. 

Exceptions to ‘H' t'h sS - 

the clementat}’ and high or an untimely family 

absent from school because development. However, 

vacation will not interfere with an illness is advised, 

in these cases, a slow f “">'■> adviitageously performed 

Homework “f „f die school tasi Interviewing a 

in class may add ra the inrat^ ^ experience or traveled 

family member or its place. Building a model or setting 

in an unfamiliar land may ha P ^ schoobvotk of the entire 

cL“b“S wap of meeW individual differences, not umform 

'"'ESg d/eittai Health - 

ards in the school an be e urn fe„dimental needs of human be- 

examine their pracnces in „|,:crrives of education. Substannal steps 
ings and in temw of the ^f^o leu more teachers recognize 

toward elimmating hazards oo-Rite in a functional manner, 

that psychology must be made to pc 

POSITIVE "^^"^^cognition of individual 

Providins for s^iety. Eaoh penon 

differences is the ° ,he life of all. Youngsters of ap 

must do his oniquo pair Some are inrar- 

parently equal ability ' devoted to making model planes or 
Ld in sports, while othera ara dmoM ^ „ 

dresses. sLe find “Se like to experiment walh home 

for hours before the t'''™™ ™nd much time with their pb) 

chemistry sets, while others prefer rosp 
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mates. Of course, many, Jby Icacto-^^to 

possible to perform the “sbs ^ele^ motivations and suggest books 

'“S.,,. i. — ■ 

home and community |™ 7 ‘’mfnTtvWle othersf perhaps but few. 
most important aspect of eve op child’s becoming a wage 

regard education as an unnecessary y youngsters 

eaSer. In some communities it is the ^stom for Others 

to go on to college after graduation j Differences 

only the exceptional case is concerned which the pupil is 

in motivation stem from the famiy wholeheartedly 

subjected. One can scarcely he expected to „ „bably g« 

to Ichool tasks if he is thinking of the " P c emoUal 

when he arrives home The Kacher “P becomes flexible 

stress by seeing that the entire program of the school 

“prS°g"f^ Creative Expression. 'r’’^'°^j^.'^PP°™«hh. 

for creative exptession will help to improve their . ^ong 

Free and spontaneous play, wntmg, "tLhers at aU 

the important media for such creanve “P'®"’"’ jeh the more 
grade levels and in high school are using such the 

Ldemic programs. It is felt that spontaneous exptession gi 
teacher and pupils the following advantages: „rniective tech- 

The teacher may regard creative expression as a 
uique. That is, xvhat the child freely puts into his play, to J 
his pictures ir hhnself. He plays, wntes. and draws wh« to 
is sometimes unable to vocalize. The teacher uses to ^„„,lity. 

ptoduetions as direr to a better understanding of u^fl® P mgtani. 

2. Creative exptession can provide variety in the sch p 
Often interest in creative activities xvill serve to motivate p p ^ 
the work which is more academic. A sophomore boy 
little interest in class recitation was permitted to draw s^ P 
animaU on the board to be used m connection xvith >toO ^5 

In order to make authentic pictures he had to do ^ome rMdmg, ^ 
teacher noted that as the studies progressed he graduaUy too 

active part. .Umnnh creative 

2. Students can work off tensions and frustrations throng 

expression. A child who is jealous of a sibling may . mther 

petitor, but he can with impunity draw a picture m which 
m sister suffers chagrin or injuD’- A high school pupil may 
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to reveal feelings of hostilltj’ toswrd a parent or other family member, 
but he can write a storj' presumably about other people. Dramatics are 
also becoming increasingly important as a mental hygiene techmque for 
the classroom teacher (239). 

Making SchooJu'ork Meaningful. Children are not miniature ad^ts. 
The things they like and spontaneously do and the goals they consider 
important are different from those of adults. Important difference are 
that for children (i) goals must be more immediate and (2) activities 
must be more specific and concrete. Teachers must ever be on the alert 
to make the books and courses of study that have been defused by 
adults meaningful to children. 

Some of these generalizations can be Ulustrated by using wnnng as an 
example. Drill on word sclecrion, sentence oomposinon, and punctmnon 
has been found to be reladt-ely fiuitte in terms of the tune spen'. How- 
ever, if a letter is to be written requestmg a speaker or ^ 

olass and the teacher indicates that the best letter wtU be «nMhe t, ptcal 
result is that real effort is expended and good resultt are obtamed. The 

sid„Td democtadc are faith in 

the soundness of a btlicMn their good inten- 

and h jhe ciXrativc sloumcss of democratic pr^ 

tions), and patience xtitit claims democriric 

oeduros. It might we be them know that 

procedures are pamcularl) easy improvement in socially 

they pay dividends in terms of pnp'la P 

oriented conduct. Jemocraric procedures in the classroom 

Some of the more comm choose (under direction) the ac- 

are (i) allowing P“P'y° f permitting pupils to become in- 
nvmes and P"^®". "V' '^ir beharior. (a) helping pupils understand 
crcaslngly behavior rather than demanding confotmiy 

the necessity for .yi„g oppoitunities in accord svith the 

mposed regulations, ( 4 ) P them. (5) "orking 


to imposed regulations, <41 P them, (5) ' 

individual’s ability to comp „_,.n 5 al basis ( 6 ) taking timi 

with pupils on a cooP'™" ” rtcipaie, and (7) encouraging 

with and Usten to those who msn « p r 

cooperative group work. cumbersome, it might be wcH 

seif-detertninatioo. An X J- h. - ... 

a Uivtcnce K. Frank. PtttaaaW 
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U the police state, P 

planned society, or are we goi B “P maintaining and advancing social 
L who can and will be responsible for „f g„np life, 

capable of self-discipline and friendly, co-operanve g- 

Democratic procedures are likely to go ^”1" 
cental human needs as the desire for >"f=P“^“7’ (security 
panionship, the need for and so'« problems) 

beino dependent upon the persons ability to . Ve slow, 

and“the ^desire for new experiences. Democratic Pjo" ^ ^„ch 
but so too is growth toward better mental health, the rewarn 

is a richer life. SUMMARY 


Psychological Principle 
Mental hygiene is a way of life. 

The aims of mental hygiene closely 
parallel the aims of educarion. 

Mental health is a concern of every- 
one. 

Mental health is subject to identifi- 
able factors, just as is physical health. 

Mental health depends upon a feel- 
ing of being accepted. 

^lental health demands that pupils 
have new and successful experiences. 

Good mental health is character- 
ized by a feeling of independence. 

Mental health requires a tolerance 
for unwelcome circumstances. 

School handicaps to mental health 
include lack of friendliness, unequal 
competition, uniform grades, ringle- 
criterion promotions, home^vork, and 
autocratic methods. 

Creative expression is a wholesome 
means of releasing tension. 


Practical Application 
Menul hygiene should be ^P’' 
in aU teaching and ^omI 

A periodic review of edu . 
aims will implement mental 

'■“i^nlessthechUd B'® help from ^ 

teachers the chances are smaU that n 
will ever get assistance. . , ^ for 

Vastly improved mental health 
everyone is a practical goa . 

Teachers must accept aU enu 
for what they are and oap “o. .j^. 

Variety and challenge withm pup 

capabUin'es must be q-stemancauy 
provided in school routine. f-rt 

^ Teachers must forego the 
of autocratic methods for the 
ing benefits of democratic p 

Teachers can help P“P|'i'^^y 
evitable disappomtments by wan / 
accepting them as ml'vidaals. j 

Functional recognmon of inOiY 
uai differences must be tnaPe, 
proved methods must be soug ^ 
purposes of education must be 
ined, and friendliness must jgj 

Relief from tension can be 
by developing a permissive 
phere. 
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Teachers qaickly influence, through Teachers must be patient with the 
democratic methods, the behasior and difficult but rewarding tasks inherent 
attitudes of pupils. "i dcmocradc procedures. 

PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 

1. ate evidence for or against the concept that mental Ulness is a more 
serious problem now than it formerly w'as. .... . • 

j. What evidence have you seen in the classroom that micates me need 
for more widespread knowledge about the^ facts and prinaples of mental 

oScribe, in Kimj of your mm apaience, some insnnees which show 

miSo&tops .0 memd hedsb in d.e,sebool do yon consider 

t'of';:™Slt migh. wcli be considered in ere- 
adng a wholesome classroom can be made more mean- 

SUGGESTED ADomONAL READINGS 

Crow, Lester D, end Alice " 

Graw-HiU Book Comoany. Inc. i««. ^ curriculum, the 

These chapters deJ with J^;ap,ostic and remedial te<*njques, 
teacher, supervision. .j^iated ro the over-all problem of mental 

evaluation, and guidance, as tney 

English, O. S. and S. M. 

uAig Booklet for Petenes end TeecKts). re. t , ^ 

ares, Inc., 1951. . . _,.d™al problems ere described in this bimkl 

The nature and onOT of OTOUOP P^ adolescence are used as ej 
Some of the crises wEieh “SS is emphasized, and the need for 
amples. The search for eaescs of ddhmlnes 
reognizing symptoms w stt« • 

Jetsild, Arthur T,/»Sr.mtf. of 

University, 195Z. , of the means by which a child era ua^ 

A challinBiog pr^enmnon rd *ej ^ 

Part a "Classroom^^Aw'j'^^- -Group Life m the aaw'""h 


Fart U "uassiiw'** --rt 
“Mental Hygiene and School I 
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Psychological Roles of Teachers,’* “Diagnostic Thinking in the Qassroorr^" 
“Influence Techniques,” “Some Common Dilemmas Teachers Face,” “Chil- 
dren Who Need Special Help,” “Working with Parents,” “Teachers’ Prob- 
lems,” and “Z-imitations of Alental Hypene in Education.” 

AVmOAnSUAL MATERIAL 

Feelings of Hostility, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42^ Sl, 
New York 36. (27 min, BW, sd.) 

The case of Oaire from early childhood, when her father dies suddenly, 
her development into an ounvardly successful career woman, is shov-TJ. 
trailer re^dews and emphasizes signUicanc life episodes. 

Feelings of Rejection, McGraw-HiIL (20 min, BW, sd.) 

A socially maladjusted young woman, the victim of blinding headaches, has 
the conviction that she is nor wanted— that others impose upon her. Factors in 
her childhood and adolescence that contributed to her conditioa are portrayed. 


>8 
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APPRAISING FOR FUTURE GROWTH 


There is ample reason to assert that educational practices are constandy 
improving. But it is certain that sve could mote fuUy apitalize upon 
e.*ting taosvledge of psychological principles. Rote procedurB, undotm 
curricSa, stem disciplinary procedures, and emphasu upon subject mat- 
ter are becoming rarer today. But educational grouth. hire the gro'nh 
of the individual! is a slow and steady process. The major hope for con- 
sistent improvement resides in those who are about to enter the teaching 

* No doubt there will be areas of knowledge, as yet unsuspected, avail- 
x\o QOUDC mere wiu L. ^ . JJ, jjlij ygr undiscovered 

able to later generations of teachers. The , Z, ;« to a laree 

infontiation, as well as to the use ° t'timng . . 

measure dependent upon technij^ wa^^^ 

how effectively or f evaluation techniques can 

chapter, an arrempt "■J' be mad^to s j,„,„gy. 

help in making more effective nsc 

the concept Of EVALUATION 
Grading. The mbjen-mattet at^A 

^hX = - -T -pd tml^M^ t 

case svas determined by e peniculat pupil compared with 

grade W’as the teachetYP;"‘”" “"°J,“P^ |;ej'ped ,o objecrify 
his classmates. Foimal, sta somenmes not fully cum- 

thc teacher’s opinion, but the achievement tests and the degree 

ptehended. Grades wem stiU b^ ,ppr„tinia,ed. Now 

to which age-grade standards or o grading. A number of 

again there is „Vd. tndiating that some substantial 

approaches are currently , ■ / „o\ 

improvements ate in the ^ measurement by tests 

Lhlation. The word ” “mremphasis is placed on broad 

and esaminations is not enough. In Balua 



rives of educanon (229)- 1”“ “ ^ orgmiww m scope. That 

and erading ate atomistic, tvhereas ^ independent elements 

rgmding focuses attention on t“la"ed‘facets of person- 

of development. Evaluation ^ Jring of the individual and the 

aUty. Evaluation has as an aim the mtegratmg oi 

correlating of subject matter. -nnibined with the current ero- 

Awareness of the , ;„teUectual growth, indicates the im- 

phasis upon emooonal, social, and nrfectua g^ 

pottance of evaluation. ‘f ^^^nd eduction that need st- 
eal grades cannot cover all the “P““ ^^jinnn utilizes data 

tention. Evaluation capitalizes upon tests, b nunil profiles, cx- 

from anecdotal and nurses to obtain a 

amples of past work, and reports from results (achieve- 

cZplete vLv of the chdd. There B ^11 a f;”“\"™aata must be 
menri ability, diagnostic, etc.), but it *>““'!'« '= j* ,,„sory acuity, 
interpreted. An l.Q. score must be «ewed ” terns score 

cultural background, and - interests, past oppot- 

must be interpreted in terms of abihty, compering 
tunity, and personality trends. These “P=“ jones is to 

looked by the teacher who has grasped the idea that Johnny J 

be evaluated, not graded. 

PERSONALITY EVALUATION 

Intervicacs. It is important that objective data be „ pnow 

personality adjustment of the child, to « >r ^ "ich surround 

taw he feels about the circumstances and . tsvofold 

him. The interview is helpful m obtainmg this i ^ j questions 

problem is involved. First, the teacher must know wha tod ol q 
1st most likely to bring results. Second, there must be a high deg 
rapport, so that the pupil will feel free to respond. riblings, and 

Questions which probe into relationships with P’”“; Q^toons 
out-of-school playmates may provide data on ad,usOT ^ ^ 
about the pupil’s spare-time activities, his li- 

mits and high school, his vocational aims will provide clu 
formation will suggest study materials for the discovered in 

come to be continuing pursuits. Building on the srudy 

intervievvs tends to make the pupil increasingly „rd about 

and investigations. For example, one traeher, . red that he 

the lackadaisical schoolwork of an eighth-grade bn); . lighting 

was intended in electricit)-. She made j,7„noodightx. 

eftects in a stage production. He planned the arrangem 



feeling of personal u’ortn spreaa 

he point tliat he applied himself more vigorously to academic work. 

The securing of rapport is to a large eatent dependent upon the teacher. 
Some find one approach more effective than another. But jt can be Mid 
that the following arc productive of rapport: knowing tlie pupil (his 
name, interests, and abilities), liking him despite objectionable behatw, 
avoiding the show of emorional or moral shock at some of his 
e.vpressing Interest in his interests, and seeing to it that “PP”' 

tunity to make a contribution to the group and to share m pupil aenv 
tics Above all the teacher must be genuinely friendly (trf, PP- Sn-I- 

"nrendews luld be designed ro encourage the pupil to solve 1« oiim 

emphasis-a sneinng bewem the personal and 

ObsfTvautm. Tcaclicrs carefully to obsen-e 

social orientation of pupils tf t «> . correct Questionable be- 

rhem at work and at 

havior, they should permit '2^®l7,nswers, but it ceminly 

own solutions. Observation do« not give any 
provides clues for defining pro ju 

To be a keen observer, one K„,„„a„!y, there are very few 

but real interest in the in watching ehildten. But some- 

of US who are not to some deg -.j ^ith subject matter, or group or 
times our attention is so folly J observUon of each child as a 

ganiradon, or our own S'- hJs brhavior is direetly tela ed 
person becomes P'*”""?' „bservadon conrinnes to be thw to 
to one of these „„cb about any one of our pupils. 

habituaUy. we cannot kn consmierive evaluation is 

It is apparent that -bs'f'’'””” “"jlatie notes on what has been 
neither incidental nor accide • } j^j^her increasing y 

seen will serve a double ^ wiU provide an inclusive record, 

aware of what is i^P^X^/Jrftag'miLents wiU soon become a 
An inexpensive omnSng" S'”'”"- 

valuable reference m sugg g 

.He,b=r.R.SmI.. -The Art of Observing 
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Far^l lnstnm.e^ts. Tivo formal 

orientation are readriy available for ^ sodogram. In- 
inventory, or adjustment m-ento^, ^.hool, 

ventories are mainly ..rrhpradeup Results are typically 

though some can be used from tbe sodal ad- 

given in percentile ranks on such it^ jrimdes beUefs, feelings of 
fustment, school adjustment, f on such tests is 

’worth, etc. However, it must be *““Lervations, other 

rht'tpot aX;;^ - dam should be used in connec- 

warned against puttmg too much ‘ for an interview, 

that they provide a convement point of difficulty. 

That is, one can determine what atM of a child gut taling a score 

The interview can then be directed toward t • ^ ^ „ per- 

or percenrile rank from the test is another matter rte^ea I«ds 

sonal adjustment has stated that our great need for he p m M 
rto accept instruments of “very low objective 

Another aSthorit)- finds it surprismg that (53). It 

tinue to be aridely used desjute their jestionable feature^ V 
seems at present that one should take a dun j ^ to dis- 

nuesrionnaires. Thej- may have value m reducing ^ "f ^geiently 
cover the area of difficulty, but the score does not give a sum 
accurate view of the individual to aid in diagnosis {83). js 

Sociometiy (see the chapter on Emononal “f “ ^aid 

an east- and valuable approach to the evaluanon of social , ,i,c 

one tmcher, trying th^ sodogram for the first ^e, “ 
results. 1 thought I knew my pupils ve^ well, but I " „rj- 
of the ones whom I thought would be ftequemly ‘=''Osen v e^ 
popular. Some whom 1 thought to be rather lonesome ■"ihvidu^ .g 
Llitj- quite attractive to their classmates." Her evaluation of P /„f 

becaL more realistic. She was able to group the PoPif^.” disar 

the disciplinary problems she had been encountenng janon 

pcared, and it is likely that her evaluanon made poaible the o g 
of citpcriences in social relationships that were conducive to form r 

'°OtSr ^formal techniques for petsonalitj- evaluation ““'-yhe 

through play aaivities and analpis of the child's art P™ 
Rorschach Blots and Murray’s Thematic Appercepnon tests ” . 

techniques for understanding personalit)-. However ‘"“',j;„arilv br 
musr be used by carefully trained technicians and will not ordina ) 
used bv classroom teachers. 
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EyALUATlSG SCHOOL PROGRESS 
Grading. Many youngsters in school today and nearly all teachers or 
students prcparini; to teach have had their school progress evaluated in 
terms of grades. Most of these grades arc letter s)’mbols which, on in- 
spection, turn out to represent a numerical system. We would have 
thought that the older sj'stems of percentages had been pretty well out- 
moded. For example, a report card of the year 1903 listed twelve subjecc 
and the student was rated in wrious subjects at 97, 91, 93, etc. Later it 
was rccognired that even a narrow range of subject matter could not be 
evaluated this accurately, so letter systems were instigated. An A grade 
meant 90-roo, D grade meant 80-S,, etc. However, these letter grades 
are reconverted into grade-point averages that ate accurate to Jrec deci- 
mal places. And the third decimal place may determne the “ 

getting or not getting an honor! Apparently httle progrea has been 
made 'in fifty years on the vexations problem of evaluanng school 

’’’■^rabsutdio- of ending is .te"evm in"S 

experiments have been conducted which m 1 .h, s^nc 

swbjeco as algebra and ,”»;1t'"nported th« on one such 

paper with scores mted in with the papers 

experiment the scoring *•'> J fjgure np. In addition to 

to be scored. It „„w.arrL.ed diserimina- 

being unrealuble. grades make for p growth, 

tion. This is noc the kind of evalu ^ varv only in degree, 

A number of innovaoons m j^d mg , only 

while others seem to be based on quite ninetc 
Stmdirdizcd Test!. ttat the answeis 

-hr it^^^ 

he evaluated on an reliability. Notnis arc available for 

designed to assure their , however, certain precaudons 

guidance in their m''?"™”"; standard scores must not, for insonce, 
that must be observed m **^8^ ■ . j effectiveness, or to test the 

be used to grade pupils, to I" S' Se considered infallible, 

value of the curriculnm. j^rruments should be to give the 

The proper use of standatdix „ 

teacher a more objective view , 5 „t Evaluation of the pupils 

leam the child’s present nage ot P , g,ven 

growth should be penklly ''JT „t7of a teU .0 a given point 
point (the score on a test at * rf term). The pupd 

(the score on an equivalent test 
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need not be judged in tenns of *= ^l"'X/^^betsTSe dass. 
five in teading. etc) or m ““^Tctoge of score from first test to 
The word “partiaUy’ mea^ ev^tion is based. A chfld 

retest is only part of the data frequent change in residence, 

who has experienced a prolonged illness, req handicapped 

:r :n untoward event in to family circun^^ ” " of to 

by some sensory^ defect should not be ruitfnl in 

lack of accomplishment. Standardized tests jj 

tSination when' they are used as know- 

low the average for to clas may recewe tIb ^ time, 

ing that he has made notable OTdes from " ^e invigorating to 

SiSce educational growth is character«ically slow, tt is mvi, 

have some objective indicanon of , particular value in 

The foUowing kinds of standardized t^ are o ^ of the 

progiams of evaluation w-hich look toward the contmouio gr 

“t.'bl'Sh'gmce tests give the teacher an Mic«ion of *e 

ml with which he has to work. Tests of mmtal ** 2 ,,nce quotients, 

mental ages and grade ji^ferntoe^whe*^ 

provide the teacher with valuable c u^ They help deternm ^ 

m not the pupil should be accomplishing at or neat the norms 

^a^'kchievement tests are available for OTgle 

English, reading, geography, ■" '“^le *e teacher 

wKch several subjects ate included m one ^ sooted in 

to estimate progress over a period J,„hcr to evaluate 

terms of an age or grade equivalent. This enables the tea 
pupils in terms of their potential and previous stams. , 

%. Diaqnosnc tests are also valuable m evaluanng for ^ „ jid 

kL, available in such subjects as arithmetic, language, and 
rbe tcjchcr in locating specific areas of difficult "■''’V.'',;^_’The tests 
Thev do not tell what should be done by w ay of remedian ^ 

do not diagnose. They give mdicmms which narrow the searcn 

4. ' Inventories of interest aid in the discovery of more P^°^°*^mricm 
preaches for individual pupils and provide help in cho^g me 

lums and vocations which will be most stimulating to them. 

5. Personality tests help the pupil and teacher define specin 

difncuin* in pcreonal and social adjusnncnt. of the 

A TicbnUfuc lor Using Tm Scores. Dr. %nctor N. 

Eitension Dir-ision, Oregon State System of Higher Wuemon, . , 
vised a means of plotting pired scores on standardized t^. 
s-isTjal device to help teachers understand the accomplishment 
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reasonably be expected of pupils in terms of their capacit)'. MA scores 
are plotted on one axis, tn'rft the median MA. being the center line. 


l/amaBaamHBanmraQ] 

BBBaaBBaBHBBBaaaBBBBBaQa 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBQaB 

BBBDBBBBBBBBBBBIEaBBBQBBB 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBiQrBBBB 

BaaaBBaaiEBBBBBaaBBaBBBaB 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBCrBBBBBB 

BBBaBBBBBBBBBaBQMBBBBBB 

BBBBBBaflBBBBBBBCrB£aaBBBB 

BBBBBBBaQBBBaBIQlBBBBBBBBB 

BBBBBaaBBBBBBEtBBBBBBBBBB 

BaBBBBBBBflflBMBBBBBBBB 

BaBBBBBBBBJ^BBBBaBBBM..... 
BBBBBai^BBaBBaBBBBiEBBBBB 
BBBSBBflaflSBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

ssssssssssssssssass: 

sInsssssssssssHssss 

aSIssssgsgssssssssB 

■■•^■■■bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb 

"BSaBBBBBBBBJiBBBBBniBBUS 


AeWevement | Athimnent 

(grtde I 

riwrtlcnt) 


KJr/eatton.} . 

on fhc other axis, with the ttanoini 

AcWcvement scores arc^ , 

gndc score being ihc „r ^ores n p'reo o"' 

fourth-gndc cte ^ , ,„j„d,.n .chic. rencnMnjn.Hotet 

Bllv; Ihus, pupil »" ^ 
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to third grade, is tallied at the intersection of the lines for t ese 

^Xr the sixteen paired scores are X'hld^^Lf 
lower left-hand comer to the npp« nght^d comer. P P 
paired scores are plotted close to tte l“e ( ^ accomphshment. 

Luld not he a serious concern of /“foSth era°de,they are «hiering 

Even thoughsonie are belowavemgefor^ 

in approximate accord wth their capactj. P ^ teacher’s con- 
”d 6) are doing weU despite bdow-average ah^t^ 
cem would be to see that thej- are not Rodv'y " ^ ^bove the 

not sacrificing valuable play activities m order to OTd) . p „ 
dLgonatin |iadrant I (8 md .4). may v«U f J^^^Xad- 

their retardation is due to too much pretiouslj app P , be 

rant IH shows pupils (., 5, ■•) who am ^^^mes feieXg 

smdied for sensory difficult)-, emotionaUy ‘^remedial 

mladonships, and lack of a sense of personal worth. Y“° ^ pd 

techniques can be tried after the specdic ddficnlnes^e d«cos « P _ 

,0 (quadrant II) may profit from some encouragement (or toe ^ 
ment) by being told that although he is above the class atcrage 
doing as weU as he could and shodd. j,5r 

This graphical represemaaon of scores makes it easier f „jj,er’s 
to see those who need special study. In the past, too often 
maior attention has been devoted to bnnging pupils up to 
less of their potentiakt Further, the chfid with high abili^ 
average or better in accomplishment (e.g., pupd 10, Fig. ) _ 

lected despite the fact that he was not working m accord w*'” J” 
it)'. Such a device as Fig. 18 brings into bold relief those w 

special anentioru „routh Is 

Teacker-Vupil Evihistlon. The pupil’s responsibilit}' tor g 
emphasized and ebrified by the procedures involved m teacne -p r 
evaluation. The first step, defining objectives, involves both 
cussion and conferences with individual students. There must o n 
be a large number of objectives to fit the many acriviae of the 
2nd the many varbtions bet\% ecn individuals. This recogi^M *"^lobtcd 
that the outcomes of learning arc many and varied-not single an 
(aa. d. t7f.). A few representative items to be evaluated «>’ the p p 
and teacher might include (i) ability to carr>’ out self-directed ' 

(2) abilin* to perform problems in arithmetic approprbte to ^ 

mental Ic^-el, (3) interest in varied pursuits, (4) skiU in wntten e:^^^ 
sion, (5) skill in oral expression, (6) manifestation of courtes>* me r- 

5 It imy help to rcir-anber that, by dcfinhkra. 50 per cent of the pupilt. in a J 
terms of meosnrwnent, are below average. 
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with Others, (7) execution of asagned or accepted responsibilities, (8) 
respect for school property and die property of others, and (9) atten- 
tion to personal appearance. Thus academic subjects, personal interests, 
social habits, and attitudes toward citizenship are involved. 

The advantages of teacher-pupil evaluation are seen in the fact that 
whatever marking s^'stem is used (if one is used at all) the pupil under- 
stands exactly what it means. He may not always agree with the teach- 
er’s evaluation, and the discussion which ensues wiU clonfy misunder- 
standings on the part of both. 

Teachers find that teacher-pupil conferences arc no more time-con- 
suraing than fa the attempt to grade a^utately and 
Of conrse if grades ate assigned arbitranly, teacher-pupd evaluanon .1 
compatari^^dtne-consnmii -n-e t”e e™c“t m ret' 

t^lfeme'ntt faSTerJrd:^^ U ne.. ^e^on tvii. hare some 
grades that are higher than evaluation answers aU 

WhUe it eonnot f “^.^^““'jrur'^Xantages are worth con- 
the questions that might be asked, tnese tout .o t 

sidering. _ concept of avhat he fa working for. 

a. SZes t“e"Sild''o'i ,uesrions^vhich he feefa are significant 

J.'lt 

Farmt-Teachtr Cdd/j" psychological environment indicara 

stitnte the great part of „^„gether is good procedure quite 

that bringing the „irLt-teacher conference is thought by some 

apart from evaloation. Th P j evaluation which has been devised 

be the most prommitg “J^ecrue. First, the teacher wiU ber- 

thus far (194). Three ma)0 sial^with which he is working. Second 
ter understand the hum eppreciation of what teachers are anempt- 
parents can come to a m from the positive view which the 
tag to do. Third, the P"?** t„„wing that effective conference 
tcJchctisencoungedtota^j^^^-^l^^^^^^^sie, the teacher wiU look 
Start with remarks a jr, good points. . 

more searchingly for Jucntly ri«t learning should be specific 

It has been mentioned f q ^ teacher-parent conference it 

that goals should be definim. Hen« Th, par„t 

has bin found «" I-' '“‘‘‘‘.T "“■“’^nl 

„ay be given a copy so dic disappointment 

and put into operauo . 
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of „0I having the o,d-u.e icpo. .id t-h«s use a piepai 

form for recording ‘ a hind of evaluanon 

Bringing parents and B , , ^ procedure can 

that wll foster vigorous child grosvth. Some f« '“'fences. There 
be improved stUl further by plan of evaluation 

are, however, inherent ^hortcouung to the 

that makes it necessary to search for still better metn ^ 

tity, time-consuming. Unto administrators „„ teachers, 

of the regular teaching load, it ™P““ . ,],rir rime or find in the 

Moreover, many parents are unwilling to phUd or 

conference an opportunity to vent their naenmenB 

the school. Conferences are not advan g 

teacher has the cluld for all-day sessions. This limits its use in „ 
and in departmentaliaed systems in grade school. 

Despite the limitations and personal disadvanmges, tea 
espeliented with the conference plan are -th^ Tfey c 
tS increased motivation of the pupil and the oheri 

have of him repays many times the effort mvolved. Sard on . 

“It cakes a lot of time; but it is time that pays ^ ^ 6 - 

ability of pupils to aecept the school and its (ppI that 

dent justification for its continued use. Bul most of aU, In 
the time previously spent in assigmng marks was more than 
hurt many of my pupils.” 

THE ESSENTIALS OF EVALUATION 
The Vefimtion of Goals. The first step in evaluating 
ing is to define the purposes of instruction (246, p. 7 )- “ 
to ecamine the objectives of education. It is necessary to ,p, 

objectives in terart of the particular pupil one is teaching. ^ 

the objective of citizenship might include such subgoals , 
sponsible for school property, keeping the school pounds and 
clean, executing assigned responsibilities, participating m groQp 
obsc^^'mg rules and regulations, or voicing one’s opinion in group 
sion. Precise meanings of citizenship formulated by teachers xv F 
on the maturity le^'cl of their pupils. Other objectives of educaaon 
be examined to detect implications which are inherent m 

statement. ^ ^ many 

Since learning takes pUcc in a wide context, it is advisable twe 
persons be involved in the process of formulating objectives. m 

dition has been secured in some insttnees by teachers _g jn- 

committee to formulate the statements of specific purposes.^ In s 
stances the teacher has worked with pupils in such formulation- F ^ 
arc not invited to define objectives they at least should be allowed 
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CUSS and modify them. Whatever the technique used in fonnulation, the 
Mowing tests should be applied to the statements in order that they 
may be productive of good Icaming and helpful evaluarion: 

1. Can the pupil undeistand the statement of the goal? This ean be 
easily determined by having pupils tell what the statement means to 

"''"'an the goal be stated in terms of pupil behavior? The “bj'™" 
should be to accomplish some desirable change m the P“P''^ 

3. Is the goal related to the needs of the pupil? the ob,ecm do« 
not have mfaning for the individual, the msult n likely to be learmng 
only at the low level of memorization and verbalization. 

4 an the goal be achieved by the pup 1 ? This suggests the need for 

constant evaluation to meet present level o a ^roeress toward 

3. is it possible to “tTmt 

the goal? The ansiver to this question may res 

vague objectives. for the 

6 . Is the goal one which ^ J* '' P^y. school activities are 

pupil? This cntenon wid Mp » is fmportant in a society where 
most desirable and least desiratil functions, 

the schools are called upon ro pe objectives into behaviors 

Detmptitm of Behmon. . „,|ujgon. It is felt that too often 

is an important next step in pt li^n'eally or even unrealistically 

in the past goals were som pijjj ihem in a catego^ 

stated. In order to make them Ay them in terms of be- 

where they can he evaluate , objective was to promote the 

havior. Thus, in one .I" “ . f , hiking was in part stated by 

ahiUty to do logical thmking, the aim 

the following! ■ and m 

«. Disposition to ejamio' me log ^ ^ argraicnts. 


«. Disposition to eaiOTO' '"w- of moe arguments, 

apply principles of conclusions which do and ones w ic 

i. Abdity to dnnngonn DC 

do not fouL ri^cant elements in the '“6'“' ah 

c Ahilitv to isolate the signmiao statements of ideas wlucn 

an argument “ sho^ Sdeh'arSelytmTfc eapltinlng why 

aie relevant and statem assumptions, 

a conclusion follows log.call) ft g- 

The relationship benveen^bJ^j. p„goies Comttus- 

scription of behavior ts fa„ s»ff of the Commitsien 

(Adveunite in American i-c 

p. IIJ. 
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sion of the National Education Association. This committee stated four 
objectives: (i) the objectives of self-realization, (2) the objectives of hu- 
man relationship, (3) the objective of economic efficiency, and (4) the 
objectives of civic responsibility. Each of these is described in terms o 
several types of behavior— illustrative of tvhich is the breakdown of the 
fourth: * 

The objectives of civic responsibility. 

The educated citizen 

—is sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances. 

—acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 

—seeks to understand social structures. 

—has defenses against propaganda. 

—measure a scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare, 
—is a cooperating member of the world community. 

-respects the law. 

—is economically literate. 

— acc^ts his civic duties. 

—acts upon an uns^^•e^•mg loyalty to democratic ideals. 

Examination of the objectives listed above illustrates the need for con- 
tinuous evaluation. Each teacher can ask himself the following quesaons: 

To which general objectives could and should the subject I am work- 
ing with be primarily directed? 

What specific behaviors (attitudes, habits, knowledges, ideals, etc.) 
should this subject contribute to the general objectives? 

^Vhat class and pupil activities will be bkely to illustrate or indicate 
the behavior changes sought? 

What teaching methods and teaeVung aids can contribute to an under- 
standing of the objective on the part of the pupils? 

What devices for evaluation will be most likely to help me and my 
pupils see the extent to which objectives are being realized? 

The Instntn:ents and Approaches Essential to an Evaluation Progrant- 
Two important points deserve mention. First, all knowledge of educa- 
tional ps)’cholog)' must be brought to bear on the complex problem of 
evaluation. Second, no single instrument will suffice to evaluate the many 
phases of growth that are the concern of formal education. Since instru- 
ments and approaches to e\’aluarion have been mentioned in various places 
throughout the text only a brief summary’ will be made here of the 
multiple approaches to comprehensive cs'aluation. 

I. Teachers, together with their pupils and other teachers, should ex- 
amine the broad statements of education to sec which are particularly 
pertinent in the present situation. 

* The Purposet of Eduecian in Ameriem Democracy, Washington: Edocadon*^ 
Policies Commission, National Education Association, 1938, p. 108. 
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z. Teachers, together with their pupils and other teachers, should 
translate the broad objectives into definable and achievable behaviors. 

V Intelligence tests should be used to give an indicauon of the pupils 
present level of mental development and should be used to supplement 
other data in determining a profitable starting point lot classroom pto- 


'"'4” Sndarized achievement tests shoold be used so that 

tivm information regarding the pnpil’s grotvth in specific subject areas 

“T DfaglTcIllild be used to oarrosv the range of search for a 
specific area of dilficuhy for ,„es- 

“?^se smfc should be used for pupils svho ate manifesting unusual 
difficulties of adjustment. Snremretine such data as arc 

bsted“e $u"rno less important than the conditions that 

cult to evaluate by means mood and action, 

record is a picture of the chi i h OT ^ i„,„petsonal telad^ans 
to. Sociometty presides c g P P.| ^ , „.ill lead to mote har- 

and gives clues to die g™P'"S “f P“P;|; ™ 

monious social relations and to double ads-antage of helping 

.1, Home visits by the “ environment and of helping 

the teacher see the I" joaluation of the school. Both of these 
parents arrive at a more oD) 

advantages have ich"'"' ,|,o tjehet tend to get asvay from the 
ta. Lettem sent to the „oeess£iIy give atteouon 

stereotype of traditional repo 

to individual differences. , oomprehensis-e evdua- 

.3. Teacher-made tests have rtem p 
don pc'ig”"'- S' ‘^n be made to fit the particular o j 
AaT«e toterby the local sta^. ^ „ ih^pupil 

.4. Pupil diaries or ‘“SV^^oed hut to indicate the tto 

infotmed of his PC?gS„IrDbries odll help pupils .'"S 

-e ^“7 n 

bases for cvaluaDon, such pv 
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and anecdotal records. Rating scales which ask the pupil to evaluate him- 
self are of special value. The scales help one look to the future rather than 
simply emphasize one’s past and present status. 

\6. Cumulative records which record aU of the above data or, in some 
instance, preserve representative samples of the pupil’s work should be 
regarded as an essential instrument of the evaluation program. Care 
must be taken that not too much material is allowed to accumulate in the 
folder. Test results should be recorded in appropriate places and the date 
noted— the tests themselves then being destroyed. Periodically the material 
should be examined to see whether it contr^utes to an understanding of 
the child. If not, it should be destroyed. Too thick a folder will dis- 
courage the teacher’s use of it. 

Emphasis on the Total Program. It has been emphasized throughout 
this book that the child as a learner has emotions, physical characteristics, 
and social relationships which influence the acquirition of intellectual 
information. The pupil cannot be separated from his home and family 
and communit)’ influences- Much of the recent progress in the field of 
educational psychology has resulted from recognition of this integrated 
wholeness of the pupil. Hence, in evaluation the emphasis must be upon 
the entire program of education. Evaluation is a commuing aspect of the 
learning process which involves the use of all the instruments available. 
If evaluation is made on the basis of one or two instruments the result 
is likely to be grading rather than evaluation. The aim of educational 
psj'chology is not just to understand but to understand so that better 
conditions for total growth may be obtained. The aim of evaluation is 
to point the way to funher and continued development. 

Finally, it should be remembered that evaluation is not just for the 
pupil but also for the teachers. Teachers should use evaluation throughout 
their entire career to determine where they are weak and how they can 
improve. Evaluation gives them an incentive to continued professional 
and personal development. Only through personal growth can teachers 
make their maximum contribution to the growth of children. Evaluation 
thus points the w'ay to dev'cloping our greatest resource — the children 
and youth of our land, 

SUMMARY 

Psychological Principle Practical Application 

Ps>*cbolc^ic2l theorj' la)-s the base Continuous evaluaaoa provides _an 
for educational progress. opportunity for improving teaching 

practice. 

Evaluation ts a process of deter- The first step in evaluation is to 
mining the values of an enterprise, state the aims or purposes of educa- 
tion. 
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Evaluation Implies an emphasis on 
totality' of gtmvth. 

Education is concerned with the 
entire personality of the pupil. 

Grading is unreliable and invalid 
because one measure cannot reveal 
total growth. 

Standardized tests are eharacar- 
ized by nonns, validit}*, objecnvity, 
and rcliabilit)*. 

Pupil participadon In evaluiuon 
capitalizes on the importance of clear 
percepdon of goals. 

Parent-teacher evaluation st^es 
an important aspect of the total en- 
vironment of the child. 

GoiU can be clarified by defining 
them as pupil behavior. 

A sound evaluadon program 
use many approaches and instru- 
ments. ^ 

The over-all poipoie ot e.'alH*”^ 
is to chart the'^ oiy for coonnoed 
pupil and teacher development 
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Many instruments of evaluation 
are needed to perceive the complex 
nature of a child. 

Interviews, observation, and for- 
mal tests must be regarded as sup- 
plcmenury and complementary ap- 
proaches. . , 

For each item in cvaluanon the 
teacher must know precisely what 
specific skill ot trait, etc., is being 
considered. , . 

These tests should be a pjrt of the 
total process of evaluanon-but not 
the end result. 

Teachers should confer wch 
nUs In groups and as individual to 
Sarify giwls evaluate progress. 

.ccher coofereoers oo. ody 

help the child but ley the beset for 
yeisteoding between home end 

“^'ihers find e steiting point tor 
dJ^ribt“brluvior in & 
“‘S‘’t»oeceofinfom?d»^^ 

be rtgerded as mmtamg date. 
Continoous eraloadon 

professional growth. 


nOBLEMS AND ^ „ feeus 

1. Ejtplain how emphasis on 'J' ednoationel pfe- 

etmttioS upon the »PP'f """/LS Se pmpnri"'’" 

j. Present arguments for a g rhe oart of the 

like situation. ,r.,!nation require* subjeennty 

tee’eh^.'wonirhrbVen‘Vg;tmen^eP^^^^^ 

I: S“rbt^?Tvror» Sefi^ 

serving a pupil. Compaq ve..n-ed in order to get 

your L tS toclode the b»;n^„ he obterted m 

U,fh"fr::iLn,^mU.td^;- efiemive e^iue- 

?: ^t^fere „e„ fotm ohg 

"“’Mebc a nt go* !t^r,1.^ " 

rives for scSoL 

is commonly taught in n fc 
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10. How would you suggest oivercommg the criticism that high school 
teachers do not know their pupils well enough to use conference methods 
of evaluation? 

1 1. Do you think it is justifiable to evaluate teachers in terms of the prog- 
ress that is made by their pupils? ^ u 

It. What changes in evaluation do you think might come about as the 
result of holding to the view that the purpose of evaluadon is future growth. 

SUGGESTED ADDITIONAL READINGS 
Fostering Mental Health m Our Schools^ 1950 Yearbook, Association for 
Superv'ision and Curriculum Development, National Education Association, 
Washington, 1950, pp. iBi-jij. 

Part III of this yearbook with knowing and helping children, specifi- 
cally with anecdotal records, socuometry, informal talks with pupils and par- 
ents, creative products, sociodrama, group processes, and acceptance and 
clarificaoon of the child's feelings. 

Gould, George, and Gerald Alan Yoafcam, The Teacher and Hh W ork. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947, pp. 289-511. 

The necessity for a program using many techniques and objectives is 
phasiaed. Attention is given to the trend away from measurement to ey^ua-' 
GOD in terms of penoiulity gtov.'th, attitudes, and growth in effective cinzen- 
slup. 

“Helping Pupils Evaluate Learning,” in To^sard Better Teaching^ 1949 
book, Assocudon for Supervision and Curriculum Development: National 
Education Association, Washington, 1949, pp. 226-255. 

This chapter cites examples of the acnons and convcrsadons that are a 
part of evaluation procedures. The many-sidedness of growth is emphasired. 
A check list devised by pupfls to be used in teacher-pupil evaluadoa is illus- 
trated. 

Wrinkle, William L., Improving Marking and Reporting Practices in Elevsen- 
tary and Secondary Schools, New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., i947' 
^me of the fallacies of older marking sj’stems are indicated, and some of 
the difficulties inherent in new practices arc discussed. The author admits that 
the final answer is not yet formulated and asks that teachers try some of their 
own devices in the light of the basic problems presented, 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIAL 

Assignment Tomorrow, National Educanon Associadon, iioi 16th Sc., N.^Yn 
Washington. (20 min, BW% sd.) 

A portrayal of how teachers work cooperatively to foster healthier, better 
informed, and happier children. 

TIV Plan Together, Teachers College, Columbia Univcrsit\’, New York Cit)’« 
(20 mtn. BW', sd.) 

The methods used in a core class can result in teachers' and pupils' working 
cooperadvely to produce more effective learning situations. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CORRELATION 


The Word “comlarion;’ is » he|pfiJ one in psj chology inJ cdoaoon. It is 

a statistical term indicating relattombip. connection. We 

We frequently want to know ^h^^ef nvo to have 
may wish to know what effect a certa question "Arc athletes 

learning. We should like W ^oS^Pama! answers to such problems 
characteristically slow m acadeiroc - principle “Correlanon 

are phrased in terms of correlation. TJiw. » js 3 tendency 

rather than compensation is the geo sunenor in other traits. If 

for persons who are gUted m one a,,.aaablc, the degree of relacomhip 

ing measurements of the jr^jent of correlation.” This is a nnmen- 

may be expressed in terms of a co . . |,jf^een two factors. _ 
cal expression of the amoont of 0,i„es and the relative ori^ 

It a nnmbet of inJMdeals are in's^ed m n ^ ,l,e me^ 

or comparative tank, of each That is, the latgast momm 

lares are said to be perfectly penon who has the larg^ „«,res 

of one item (say I,Q.) ia found in “J^/„S?high=at scot« in >>.»* 

of another item' (say vocabul.o’).^\ ^/„ntt tet, ‘X 

ate found in the same P"*"' ,™bu!aty score. This Pf'“' P , ,, 
scoring person in I.Q. has “ “pies one, P»f * oh ). 

correlation would be expresse a instances, it is concciva c j 

This is not a percentage suorejn some^^^rj^j ^ '”';Th''ad lie To°“t 
ol one thing would Mtie^o ^ 5„riog highest in ^ ^bulaty 

of lack) of another. Thus, if t ^ j q jhe n«t . Correia- 

vocabulary score, the next hig pressed as a mfllv such per- 

score, etcT the — 

tion, written as -i-oo . . subject to phj-si“i 

feet correlations exist oid) „ow avadable. of a 

psychological measurement .hmiH it* Charless 1 • exoosed-pfcS' 

'^^tfectVsinve ” "^nite the^r die 

gas is directly prop‘>™°,JjJ ,l.e greater corresponds to reeh 

sure remaining equal. Tn ebe culntnew ^ is iUustrated m 

volume. There is a definit perfect negative co . , (ge pressure 

degree of rise in tenil>e«""-/“rini 5 sel>- grearer the 

Beyle’s lawi “The vol.X .’eSning con^“- ling A less you 

exerted upon it-tempera . ^ more yo“ 

pressure, the less the volu • amounts. indicated by either a 

have of another, and in P^^T^ared thm “^mSere hiween no 
Human traits are ^ X^ship ” 

plus or minus 1.00. i**® j99 
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correlation (o.oo) and a high h’l'slight positive 

rhereis no relatiomhip ir is so® slight that 

correlation between sue foolish- The same thing may be said of 

prediction for mdividuals would be fooh^ ™_;rive but shght. Measures of 
correlations of good limto and mte ^n highly correlated (-4° 

school achievement and mtelbgence imj be more mgtuy 
hereabouts), but still one cannot “X f ^^Two Cerent tests 

rougWy as follows: 

■ - Smohe drifts in the direction the wind blow's ” 

Two forms of a reliable test iiuy correlate to ij” , ful jn 

Different tests of the same trait may agree to this P , 

ptSg probable futnre of individuals (success m schooU etc.) 

Various intellecnul traits may agree to this extent. 

Just enough correlation to <liT>(“ve nereoly-ped ^OTceptmM^'r^^ 
of no value in individual prcdicnon. Helpful m mdicatmg 
generalization. 

No connectioa between rite two traits or measures. 

-.10 J • r flaV 

Human traits are so ffuid that mcasnrement of one trait hhii*- 

ro day for one subject. The sum of *e snores of 30 popils m I-Q- o 
metio achievement wtU va^' even if the Hence, 

day (though iodlvidual fiuetuanons will trad to cancel one p„c 

a paired set of scores will not consistently show the s^e mla 
tliEreason, the concept of probable error is u^y used ^ 

of eorreUtion. For esample, *e reUuonslup of 

and a set of LQ. scores may be .55 ± .12 (read “ “““ Utions 

point fire three, plus or minus tweire ). It tiat if .3 be 

Sere computed with similar tests and subiects M the is 

espected to be between .65 (.53 + .H) and (.53 - .la). T** . y.. jnor. 

said to be ngnificant if it is four or more omes as large as its pr^Die 

In edocational psycholog)-, correlations are used to mdicate me ^ 
ships between traii between the resnlts of two administmnons 01 
(coefficient of reliability), and between test resnlts and other measur 
«stiiiates of the same trait (coeffident of validity). 
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BOOKS THEY TALK ABOUT 


Tnc Folui«ing titles are not suppicmcniaty to educational pwchoIog^TTicy 
are books that many teachers have read, enjoyed, and profited from. The list 
is for those students who seek to extend their horizons. 

Benjamin, Harold, The Sabre-tootb Ctimcultm, New York: McGraw-HiU 

^^ve^raSind-eduadonal anaehtonkns are 

ing and entertaining satire. Dean Benjamin shon-s that many teaching aims 
and procedures are revealing cultural lag. 

Bowen, Qthetinc Drinker, Faniee /roan Ot,mpm, Boston: Utile, Bros™ & 

fooragr.t.rianisnmri.jsdm»..™g^™^^^ 

Of Oliver W'endcll Holmes was heartily endorsed b> many stufleno 
how long it is possible for one to grow. 

Cantor, Narhaniel, The Dynarnir. r^ iraming, Buffalo: Foster and StesmrF 

”^is is no. easy reading. It n“! 

purposes. It expands and clarifies t . 3 better future resides in 

necessarily cruel world. It proposes that hope ror 

highly skilled, professional teachers. Hamer & 

a,p„. Elsie R,^Br Dse o/ Brronrre. ». Ednea-ian, New York. Harpee 

TO”bo;’k’u a deseriprinn of ewo ‘ 

and stimidating making the schwl a „f d,e way in which edu 

munity a part of the school can be. It gB 

cation might develop. „ ^ Com- 

Cole, Natalie, The Am in the Chmetm, • ... 

'"¥ie'it, ineinding -rive /“Sed“ ^ 

dynamic education. Teache« ha ^ ^ book. 

1 like the challenge— I like the apph ’ Education, New York: 

Havighurst, Robert J., Develops ,_racted wide- 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., ^95^ , gnd Education . , . shows 
Hlrighilrst’s booklet Developrr^i^^^ ^ris of 

spread Interest in a short 3 t the mcc^nc lev 

how education can serve to fa ' - 3 study of social 

life. Psychological data arc combined w 
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Hohirun, Leslie, As the Tvig Is Bent, New York: Hie Macrmllan Company, 
* 947 * 

A psj'chiatrist presents down-to-earth suggestions for working effectively 
for the sjmunetrical growTh of children. He evaluates netv and old techniques 
in the light of contemporary theory. The book is readable and sound. 

James, William, Talks to Teachers on Psychology, 'Sew York; Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1899 (new ed., t939)« 

It is said of James that he wrote p^chologj' like a novel- The material, half 
a centuij' old, is fresh and pertinenc. It will provide practical suggesvoas for 
formation of attitudes and the selecQon of values. 

Uebman, Joshua, Peace of Mind, New' York; Simon and Schuster, Inc., x94^* 
The author shows that the ancient teachings of Judaism and Chrisffamty 
stand side by side with the lessons of modem psy'chology and psj'chiatiy. 
Most people w’ho read this book find much personal benefit. 

Marshall, Catherine, A Man Called Peter, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951. 

This book is a biography of a man who lived effectively and happily be- 
cauM of his consecration to a great task. It is a book you have probably 
promised yourself you would read. 

Perry, Bliss, And Gladly Teach, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935* 
This is die reminiscence of a great teacher and an antidote for die jpessi- 
misde and skmdcal atmosphere created by some of our contemporaries. It 
focuses upon the lasting values whidi inhere in one's teaching. 

Preston, George The Substance of Mental Health, New York; Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1943. 

Suggestions are made for man*s living with himself and others. The book 
is directed to parents, but Preston’s insight and understanding are so delight- 
fully presented that thej’ will appeal to alL Humor and common sense are 
combmed with scientific data. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, American Life: Dream and Reality, Chicago: The Uni- 
versi^ of Chicago Press, 1953. 

This is a presentation of certain phases of the situation to w’hich teachers 
must adjust. It uses so^l class, soc^ mobilirj', minority groups, and demo* 
crane ideals to iUastrate our dream of the future and our status at present. 

Weber, Julia, My Country School Diary, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. 

This book is the answer to faint-hearted teachers who feel thej' cannot 
vide for individual differences. Julia Weber describes how she did so with 
thirtj'-five to forty pupils in dght grades. Teachers who read the book arc 
sometimes skepff^ sometimes encouraged, sometimes ashamed, but alwaj'S 
challenged. 

The following inerpensire editions, all published by Mentor Books, The 
New American library. New York, will provide some readily available bools 
for those occarions when you take time for constructive reading: Ruth Bene- 
dict, Patterns of Culture; James B. Conanr, On Understanding Science; John 
Dcwc)', Reconstruction in Philosophy; Julian Huxley, Man in the Modern 
World; Margaret Mead, Sex end Temperament in Three Primitive Societies; 
Alfred N. \^^tehead. The Aims of Education. 
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It h.« been indicated in the text that claii^ of educational psy- 

is an aid to clear thinking. Attention to the .g^jlng of the subject. 
^olog>- is therefore another step to ? should no^t memorize the 

Of course, ticlinitions arc not enough. ™ Of term, 

definitions; rather, he should tr>- to but may hare a slightly 

Some of the words in this glossar)' af® oopular mage. Other words 

different use from, or narrower -/osvchological literature, 

will probably be encountered only in „n,t.r^ndlng will contribute 

Whatever rhe oarego.,. of a partieolar word. .» undemBomm, 

to improved thinking. ^ pacitj’-which 

Ability. Refers to what can actually Developed capaci^' is an abUi^- 

is the potential for ‘**'’'^?P^V!l,?.t^nB*into groups so that 
Ability groMping. A subdivision of ^ grSping may he 

individual differences is . ^JWer several correUied measures, 

basis of one kind of tneasure or y^ A »\.nonVlTI. . . 

T» i« tto, 


basis of one kind of tneasure or y «T)onym. , 

Homogeneous grouping w S use of atds or remmders. 

Active reccll. Remembering or rc^ g „e„des 

AJrcnH One of the homiona « P?^.'”/u?I uS^develop an abU- 

bebaTioe, e., 

uraallv refers to a 


i7dw'iodW-J>7„°ySor;r.g, 

■iwde. Capaaty pius ;* ^thcr narrow n« 

upon a pr^^-uTont^t 


musimJ or '^“''“"^'e’sras^'otgans op«f Tong-b 

Attention. Focusing of the s ro interest, 

non. Attention may « ,„diness which 

enduring. Attention n’*/ , ccrom way- ^ 

Attitude. A predisposiaon . p^pcn manner. pattern. 

influences a person to behavior g a 

be prcjitent. nte phm™ ^ potentially capable 

Cafa”/lj”SKntial f“,^’'jto”!Sffi'£;>jSca]ly » E"*® of nnpl^« 

of doing or h^S- ^g “VCSi 
CctbcTSls. A ptoceas of e wn 

emotiona ot “?“T,eSw. 
means of emooonal teleas 
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Chronological age. The actual length of tinic an individual has 

binh. Usually expressed in years and months. Synonymous svltll we b 
Compensation. Making up for a real or imagined deficiency by 

development of a skill or ability. Indirect compensation is the “"“ IT 
ment of another sldll than the one which is weak. Direct compensan 
the expenditure of more time and energy' to overcome the 
or felt defect. Also, the erroneous belief that a weakness in one aspect 
of the personality is offset by a balancing strength. ^ • A it 

Concormtant learning. Knowledge or skill which is not specifically aimc 
but which accompanies the Teaming which is sought. 

Conditioning. The process of getting the organism to respond to a subsotu 
snmulus as though it were a natural stimulus for that behavior. 
Configuration. A Gestalt term referring to the fact that stimuli occur in p ^ 
terns rather than as isolated phenomena- Also connotes the fart 
stimuli are not to be considered apart from the organism which is efiect 
by the patterned stimulL . - 

Congenital. Existing at the time of birth. A condition not due to heredity 
to birth or prenatal conditions. 

Constant I.Q. The theory' that I.Q. does not change— that apparent change^ 

LQ. are due to deficiendes in the instruments for evaluating intellecttiai 
grovnh. 

Control group. In an experimental situation, the group with which the expert 
mental group is compared. All factors are held constant m the 
group, while in rite experimental group one factor is intentionally 
Correlation, i. Kumerical: A stadsdea! concept used to indicate the 
of relationship between two sets of paired phenomena. Correlation 
from a —1.00 through 0.0 to a +ix»o. 2. Subject matter: Relating what 
learned in one snbject matter area to that learned in another arM, 
mathematics and science, science and social studies, social studies ao 
literatnre. 

Cramrrdng. An attempt to compress into one long learning period the stodj 
that shonld have been done over a period of days, w’eeks, or montb^ 
Cramming contrasts -with spaced practice, which is short periods 01 
regular study intermittently distributed over a prolonged period. 
Defense mechanism. A kind of evasive behavior in which the individ^ seeks 
to avoid, or deny the existence of, conditions w'hich make adjustment 
dlfBcult. 

Development. Change or increase m function due to experience and/or exer- 
rise. For practical purposes no sharp line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween growth and development. 

Deviate. One who d ep a rts from the wide band of what is called normabty ru 
*ny measured trait. One who would be placed at either extreme end o 
the normal curve of distribution. (Sec alM Atypical.) 

Differentiation, i. The process by which body parts and functions become m- 
crearingly distinct from other pans and functions- 2. The changed per- 
ception of a field of stimulation so the observer sees unique parts an 
values more clearly. 

Discrete. Separate, disract, or independent. ^ , 

Education. The process by which behavior is changed and, ideally, improve 
through experience. Also, the formal situation in which the experiences 
are guided by an expert. 
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Genitis. An individual who has achieved eminence through unusual accom- 
plishment which is esteemed by his social group. The term should not be 
used to denote giftedness— which is the potential for the development of 
genius. 

Gestalt. Shape, form, or configuration. More specifically, the name of a view- 
point in psychology that objects to simple cause-and-effect relations. The 
Gestalt view criticizes atomistic (fragmented) interpretations. 

Gifted child. One who is unusually bright— who has an I.Q. in excess of 135- 
140, May also refer to special talents in a person whose intellect is only 
average. Should not be confused with genius. 

Goals. The end or object toward which beha\*ior is directed and which tends 
to satisfy a particular need of an individual. 

Group test. A test which is administered to several subjects at one time. 

Groistb. Change and development as the result of the interaction of the or- 
ganism wtii its environment. The word is sometimes restricted to mean 
increase in size as a result of multiplication of cells, i.e., maturation. 

Guidance. A process of careful study of the pupil which precedes or accom- 
panies an interview or a series of conferences w’ith a pupil. The study and 
conferences ate aimed at helping the pupil become capable of making his 
own choices with wisdom. 

Halo effect. The influence of one trait or behavior on the evaluation of other 
traits or behaviors. 

Hereditary potential. The inborn postibili^ for development imder favor- 
able environmental conditions. The limits for development beyond which 
additional opportunity would be of no avail. 

Hypothesis. A tentative conclusion or guess. The basis for testing a particular 
procedure either by experiment or observation. 

Incentive. An external stimulus to action. Grades are thought by some per- 
sons to be a valuable incentive to learning. 

Incidental learning. Information or skills acquired during the process of in- 
tentional learning, e.g., learning to use the dictionary', bibliographical aids, 
etc., while WTiring a paper in literature, psychology’, etc. 

Identification. Placing oneself in another’s position, e.g., getting satisfactions 
from another’s success or prestige. 

Individual test. A test which is administered by one examiner to one subject 
at a time. 

Insight. The perception of a functional relationship between various factors 
or phenomena in a problem situation. Often bought to be sudden but 
actually the result of a continuous growth and development. 

Integration. A process of shaping facets of the personalicj' into a harmoniously 
functioning whole. Sometimes used to indicate relationships between vari- 
ous subjccr-maner areas. The latter meaning is more frequently' termed 
“correlation,” thus leaving the word “imegrarion" to refer to a condition 
of the organism in which subject matter has been functionally' assimilated. 

Intelligence. The dcs'clopcd ability of an individual to cope w'ith his environ- 
ment. The speed, facility and appropriateness with which one docs school 
work and copes with the tasks of daily living. 

Intelligence quotiem (I.Q.). The ratio of mental age to life age. Specifically'* 
mental age divided by chronological age multiplied by’ too. 
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Interest. A personal attitude or feeling involving identification, or concern, 
about some person, situation or «)ject. A feeling of oneness between 

person and object. l- t 

InteroceptOTS. Internal sensor)^ organs mediating the stimuli which give ns 
to hunger and internal pain. , . , , . , 

Uamins. The modification of behavior th^gh activity and erpenence which 
alters modes of adjustment to the cfinronmenc. will 

Level of aspiration. Th'e degree of difficulty of response 

attempt to overcome, TTie qoaUty of goal which an md.vidnal desnes to 

df./“S;« Inadequate reaponaea .0 die demanda and problema of living 
runty. Some references to the word impiy g 

but increaaingly it involvea f„u development of the 

Mmmty. Uaed m ttvo setiaea in p^c p„p„mon-achieveineiit 

individnal, achievement of adult -onduct or growth and devel- 

of marimum 8-'* ‘-At'rrAn to"-' « ia one who acts 
opment appropriate to ones age- t . ^ age,”) 

b&ow hi! age level-a -tore cMd o ^ a cMd The mrage. 

dfem. The autn of the aeores *''''“''*,12^ * The^oint at which there ate an 
Afed/an. The mid-point of a “ “''JJ "b„V 

equal number of cases (scores) intellectual abibty an 

Mraal age. A numeiical ” 'T“ „1 age of ten yean meana y m- 
"SafaSilt^tS^a the Ltage achieved by ehd ten 


who are ten years oio ciuv.. n tj,e nund arc sanmi**'. 

Mental discipline. The belief The belief that P^blem-solving 

develop by erereise (uaoall) "8 i„ malhemaoca, that . 

AfeowTrel'A teniporaty F"I’”^^iStbraeS; atf^’''" 

ro“',°dii!rhu«^ 

Molecular. An atomistic ^ behavior. Analysis. , jo the effect 

these have on P'toUity o aroos'” or 

Afotitol/on. The process h/jf " , „heo prewoosly there 

Ution of activity toward a g 


to bthaviot, whieh^« ^;“S°ro” 


NccTa to (or reqniremeoOjh^.^ Tmsmadoo 

fUlmeot leads to lack of 
(See Goals.) 
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'Negative transfer. A condition in which one learning hampers the acquisition 
of another learning. 

Negativism. The personalit)' characterisdc in which one chronically opposes 
reasonable requests and requirements (a normal and desirable phase of 
development in some circumstances). 

Neurosis. A minor mental or emotional disturbance. A condition in which the 
individual chronically falters and stumbles in the course of his daily living. 
Neurotic. One who suffers from minor mental or emotional illness. 

Norm. An average or typical measure of a trait, level of development, or be- 
havior. 

Normal curve. A graphical representadon of the distribution of a set of scores 
made J>y an unscicctcd group showing a few cases at the center of the 
distribution. The normal curve is often called the bell-shaped, or Gaus- 
sian, cun'e. 

Objectivity. The characterisdc of a test which indicates that it can be scored 
without danger of personal bias on the part of the scorer. A view’ in w'hich 
opinion or wish has been eliminated. 

Optmmni. The most desirable or favorable degree, condition, or amount. 
Organinnic. Referring to the totality, or inclusiveness, of the individual. A 
view which considers the individual— his physical, mental, emotional, 
spiritual, past, and present status— and the simation in which he functions— 
his home, school, peer group, national setting, etc. 

Overleammg. In memorizing, the repetition of a selection after it has been 
learned to the point of one successful reproduction. Applying oneself to 
the acquisition of a skill or know’ledge cej’ond the point at which one 
can say it has been learned. 

Pereentile. A means of showing a standard value in terms of percent; i.e., a 
score of 75 correct responses out of 100 items may have a percentile value 
of 90-which means that out of a theoretical group of 100 persons, 10 
wo^d exceed the score of 75 and 90 would score below that. 

Perception. The mental apprehension of that which is physically seen, heard, 
or felc Psj'chological awareness. 

Pemtissiveness. The practice of allow’ing children freedom to act, play, and 
develop freely. The placing of limlcatioos on rules, prohibitions, scolding, 
pumshment. Permissiveness must, in a practical sense, be limited to the 
chfld’s developed ability to act with prudence. 

Perseveration, r. The tendency for neural activities, once having been begun, 
to continue for a rime. 2. The momentum one has to continue acting in a 
given direction. 3. The time, following learning, required for learning to 
be established. 

Personality. The sum total of one’s behavior and his potential behavior in 
terms of physical, cmotionaL moraL social, aesthetic, and spiritual aspects 
of living as viewed and conditioned by one’s fellow human beings. 
Profile. The graphical representation of a set of test scores which will show 
an individual’s comparative strengths and weaknesses in the various 
measured traits. 

Projective technique. Any of a number of means by which inner personality 
trends are made known and/or released. Fundamentally, projective tech- 
niques consist of the subject’s adding structure (or reading structure into) 
Unstructured simations— painting and interpreting pictures or ink blots, 
playing w’ith toys, finishmg a story, etc. 
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Fhteau. The level part of a learning curve, representing a dme during which 
no measurable progress is beii^ nude in terms of the particular item 
being investigated. 

Proprioceptors. Sensory nerves located in muscles, tendons, and joints. 
Psychological approach. Introduction of a unit of schoolwork In terms of ib 
meaning or interest to the pujuls in a partlctiJar class, contrasted sviA the 
logical approach, which starts at the beginning and follows a senes of 
events through to their ending. 

Puberty. The process by which the adolescent achieves sexual mamnw. 
Purposeful. Action carried on because it has a definite purpose which is dis- 
cernible to the behaving person. ... e • ..a.. » rr 

Turpmm. Action which is dneclcd toward sansfacnon of cer^ needi icj. 
breathing, nroring or crerdse, the speedmg np of bean f 

strong emotion, etc. The subject may be and o e 
purpose of the behavior or action. _ m-o oer- 

atfporh The feeling of oneness, or tdenoty, which e^ b^“ntvt pe 

sons, A feeling of mutual eoncem and warm, '""ft ^ j„ 

KuItWi-Mt-on. A process of false reasoning m wlueh faeis are twlste 
order to justify a completed or contetnp ... j-crlbes the ease 

Readability. The characteristic of a j difficulty of words and 

with which it can be 

length of sentence are fnd development at which reading w- 

Reading readmeu. A stage of growth an . , P n-hich instruction wSl be 
strJetion svill probably be effective as a 

relatively fru/tless. contxoX 

mental age of 6.5 y««’ read ?D(rapproprufe etpenences. 

commensurate with age, desire t- jj ffi# mdividual reverts to a le» 
Regression. A phase of ^”„ently achieved a higher level, 

mature level of be^e chronic. 

This is often a normal -he eyes back over a line of pnnt 

Regressive eye movements. left^and on the same Ime) of a 

%0 fasre^ upon u 'P”'. Ve eyes go b.ek orer m.teml 

poine which hsd previously been ftmteu. ; . , 

ulreudy once iWly seen. Ae chsrscte^es m > ■“> 

Reliability. In terms of tests and —n^stent. A second adinimstra 
which indicate that results w subject or group 

J:,d'“hU;^ fur one espcHenee ,0 iuhiTh -.1 

««« u,ri,;r.h rests recalls more of .. . ^ jet 


oi anotner; e-a-, ^ • 

one which resls m reeuii 

learns a second set befo ^ bounds. jntccral patt of 

SMm„. Progressing m.tes himself im mtrgml p 

Socialization. The processes tj) .... 


his living group. _ j„.:cc for sradying d^ 

Sueiomerry, A mppi-E ss honesr)-. depend- 

rions and/or repulsions- A ^l„^„er “ ,i Jdonsi tha" 

Specifid,,. Kefem >» fj^laerenr in “Sy honesr in dl “- 

ability, truthfulnew are . jjo„_one b not eq i 
is, honesty is specific to a sinia 
cumstances. 
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Subjective. Influenced by personal opinions or wishes. Personal bias. 

Standardized test. 1. A test for winch norms have been established. (It has 
been given to large numbers of subjects and scores have definite expec- 
tancy values for given groups. 2. A test for w'hich uniform conditions 
of administering and scoring must be followed. 

Teacher's complex. The tendency of a teacher to rephrase the answer to a 
question in the precise wor^ which were in his mind before the pupil 
responded. An indication of the teacher’s eagerness to answer all the 
questions which arise. 

Teleological. Being directed toward a goal or purpose; behavior designed in 
accord with a definite pattern. 

Tension tolerance. TTie abiliy of an individual to withstand pressure, disap- 
pointment, and frustration. The capacity of an individual to bounce back 
after a rebuff or defeat 

Test battery. A group or combination of psychometric tests. Several tests 
rather than one are thought to give a more comprehensive basis for 
evaluating an individual. 

Transfer of learning. The phenomenon of learning’s being facih'tatcd in situa- 
tion B by \'irtue of common elements, ideals, or generalizations which 
have been derived from first having learned in situation A. 

Validity. The characteristic of a test wWch indicates that it measures that 
which It is supposed to measure.* 

Will pover. A strengthened resolve as a result of clari^’ing and increasing 
motivation and of a better and more convincing understanding of the 
advantages of the proposed course of action. 

Worry. The process of turning a problem over and over in one’s mind with- 
out arriving at a solution or hypothesis. A process of circular, as con- 
trasted to stralght-Unc, thinking. 
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